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NOTE TO THE SHREWSBURY EDITION 


He LIP AND vLR PERRY OB DRS SAMUEL 
Butler, Head-Master of Shrewsbury School, 1798-1836, 
and afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, in so far as they illustrate 
the scholastic, religious, and social life of England, 1790- 
1840, was published by John Murray in 1896, in two volumes. 
It is now for the first time reprinted. A few corrections and 
additions which Butler made in his own copy of the book 
(now in the Library of St. John’s College, Cambridge) have 
been incorporated; and some further errors and incon- 
sistencies, detected during the printing of this edition, have 
been corrected. Collotype plates now take the place of the 
earlier illustrations (the same subjects, of course, being 
reptesented) ; and some trifling typographical changes have 
been introduced in order to make the volumes uniform 
with the rest of the Shrewsbury Edition. 
H.F. J. 
1924. A.T.Be 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


HE FOLLOWING WORK WAS BEGUN IN 1880, 

aid was completed in its original form by the summer 

of 1894. I was then so generally advised that it was 

too long that in the summer and autumn of 1895 I 
reduced it by about a third, and left it with Mr. Murray in 
November 1895. 

The length of time duting which the work has been 
in progress must be accounted for firstly by the great bulk 
of the cortespondence that came into my hands, and the 
difficulty of finding the due dates of many undated letters. 
Moreover I was deflected from it by the pressure put upon 
me to wtite my book Ex Vote, on the Sacro Monte of 
Varallo, and by some researches into the topography and 
authorship of the Odyssey, the fascination of which I found 
it impossible to resist. To these delightful Studies—hardly, 
however, to myself more delightful than those which J] 
am now leaving—I hope immediately to return, 

When my sisters, Mrs. G. L. Bridges and Miss Butler, 
_ presented me with almost all Dr. Butler’s papers, I did 
hot at first realize the importance of keeping the colle@ion 
as far as possible together, and gave away some few to 
friends as autographs. Some of the drafts, again, I found 
so much cancelled and rewritten that I thought it better 
to copy the final state of the draft and destroy the original, 
I also destroyed, with the approval of the authorities of 
the British Museum (but never without this), any letters 
the preservation of which might cause pain without serving 
any useful purpose, or again, which were deemed not worth 
the acceptance of the Museum. ‘The test I gave to the 
British Museum, and left those in charge of the National 
Collection to decide what letters should be made accessible 
to the public, and what should be, at any tate for the 
present, kept back. 

I may say here, therefore, that all letters or documents 
given in my book are in the British Museum, unless it 
is stated otherwise at the head of the letter. It may save 
teaders the trouble of hunting in the index if I give the 
numbers of the volumes for which they should write if 
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they desire to see the original of any given letter, or to. 
search for any letters they may hope to find. The volumes 
ate numbered as follows : 


ADDITIONAL 
VOL. MSS. 
I. 1764-1813 34583 
II. 1814-1819 34584 
wi. 1820—March 1825 34585 
tv. April 1825-end of 1827 34586 
v. 1828-1830 34587 
VI. 1831-1833 34588 
VII. 1834—1835 34589 
VIII. 1836 34590 
Ix. 1837—30th June 1838 34591 
x. July 1838-16th December 1839, 
Inscriptions, Verses in Latin, Greek, 
and English 3.4592 
x1. ‘Two Letter-books, 1818—1828 3.4593 
xu. <A third Letter-book, and Dr. But- 
ler’s Episcopal Letters 34594. 
xm. Dr. Butler’s Exercises when at 
Rugby 34595 
xiv. Review of Porson’s Adversaria, etc. 
§ od BLT | 34596 
xv. A Commonplace Book, dated 1816 34597 
xvi. Journals of Foreign Tours 3.4598 


n.B. In every case “‘ Additional mss.” must be on the 


ticket. 


Very few letters reached me from other sources than 
the one I have indicated above. I should, however, thank 
Bishop Barty (as representing the family of the Rev. T. S. 
Hughes), the Rev. Walter Scott, son of the late Dean of 
Rochester, the Rev. J. Irvine of Colchester, and J. Willis 
Clark, Esq., for the loan of letters, some of which will 
follow in due order of date. 

The reader is requested to bear in mind that this work 
is intended to show the scholarship and the philology of 
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the time, so far as they have come before me in Dr. Butler’s 
papers. I am aware that much of the philology will be 
held to be of no present interest; its interest, however, 
as showing the state of this science at the beginning of 
the century, seems, at any tate to myself, considerable. As 
regards letters connected neither with scholarship nor 
education, I have selected them almost exclusively on the 
ground of their livingness and the interest attaching to 
the personality of the writer. If the personality has 
attracted me, as in the case of Dr. James, Mr. Tillbrook, 
Baron Mertian, and half a score of men and women whose 
names ate now utterly unknown, I have given letters, though 
they contained little or nothing about either scholarship 
or education. 

- | have to express my thanks to Professor J. E. B. Mayor 
for much assistance given me in the course of my work. 
The account of Dr. Butler given in the second volume 
of his invaluable edition of Baker’s History of St. John’s 
is so full as regards quotations from Dr. Butler’s works, 
that I have been left free to pass these over much mote 
briefly than I should otherwise have done, and to devote 
my space ptincipally to ms. documents, the existence of 
which was ptobably as unknown to Professor Mayor as 
it was to myself until they fell into my hands. I have also 
to thank Mr. Prebendary Moss, the present Head-Master 
of Shrewsbury School, for the warm interest he has shown 
in the work and its progress, though I should perhaps state 
that he has only aCtually seen a small part of it. 

I would also express my sense of deep obligation to 
Mr. John Murray, who has read the sheets with great cate, 
and called my attention to many slips, omissions, and 
inadvertencies, besides supplying me with information which 
I could not otherwise have obtained. 

As regards the accentuation of Greek words, I believe 
I may say that when the reader finds the accents omitted 
ot wrong, if he will be good enough to turn to the original 
Ms., he will find that I have followed it faithfully. At 
first I found it irresistible occasionally to add an accent, 
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ot to corteét one; but before long I was advised that 
it would be a sounder course in a work that aims at being 
historical to let the accents, for better or worse, stand as 
I found them. I could not bring myself, however, to- 
take out those I had put in, or to vitiate the few that I had 
corrected; Dr. Butler in his drafts has generally omitted 
them, but when he gives them he always does so correétlly. _ 
Lastly, I would caution the reader against confusing the 
three Dr. Butlers who have all been eminent as school- 
masters. They are: 
1. Dr. Samuel Butler, Head-Master of Shrewsbury, 
1798—1836. 
2. Dr. George Butler, Head-Master of Harrow, 1805— 
1829. 
aerDr: H Montagu Butler, Head-Master of Harrow, 
Christmas 1859-1885, and present Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The two Dr. Butlers of Harrow were father and son, 
but there was no telationship between them and Dr. 
Samuel Butler. 


25th February 1896. SAMUEL BUTLER 


p.s. Since writing the foregoing I have heard with 
vety gteat regret of the death of my cousin Archdeacon 
Lloyd, more than once referred to in the following pages 
as though he were still living. 


3rd March 1896. 
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INTRODUCTION 


OME FEW YEARS AGO I WAS ASKED TO 

write a memoit of my gtandfather, Dr. Butler of 

Shrewsbury, for the Transa&tions of the Shropshire 

Archaeological and Natural History Society, of which 
Dr. Butler was the first president; and shortly afterwards 
I was placed in possession of the very voluminous corte- 
spondence which Dr. Butler had left behind him. On 
going through this I found so much that threw light upon 
public school education at the end of the last and in the 
eatlier years of the present century, that I abandoned my 
otiginal design for the work I now venture to lay before 
the public. 

Having been led to inquire into the faéts of Dr. Butlet’s 
life, I turned to Professor J. E. B. Mayor’s well-known 
edition of Baker’s History of St. John’s,’ 1n which the fullest 
account of Dr. Butler heretofore published is to be found, 
and was arrested by the following paragraph ascribed by 
Professor Mayor to Dr. Robert Scott, formerly Master of 
Balliol, and afterwards Dean of Rochester : 

“Bishop Butler has gone to his rest, after such severe 
and protracted suffering as would have paralysed a less 
energetic mind. He has gone full of labours and honours 
though not of years. And yet it is to be feared that he 
has gone with much of his merit unappreciated. If, however, 
it be reasonable to suppose that the education of the higher 
classes, and especially of the clergy, is at least as important 
as that of the poor, and if the silent but most practical 
reformation which has been at work in our public schools 
for many years ever attracts the notice it deserves, then 
the time will come when men will take an interest in tracing 
the steps of the improvement; and they will hardly fail 
to give honour due to that scholar who first set the example 
in remodelling our public education, and gave a stimulus 
which is now acting on almost all the public schools in 
the country.” (Quarterly Review, September 1842.) 

I had not known that Dr. Butler’s influence was so wide 
of so important, and, on going through the letters addressed 
* Cambridge, 1869. 
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to him, was a good deal surprised at finding how completely 
the fa&ts bore out what Dr. Scott had written. Dr. Monk, 
Bishop of Gloucester, for example, on hearing of Dr. 
Butler’s intended resignation, wrote: ‘ 

“ There is nothing in scholastic history which can be 
fairly compared with your career except that of Busby, 
and he did not, like you, find a school with only a single 
scholar. I am sorty that it has never happened to me to 
have an opportunity of expressing publicly how much 
in my opinion the cause of good education owes to you.” 
(12th December 1835.) 

It is possible that many a head master since Dr. Butler’s 
time has wished that he too could have “ found his school 
with only a single scholar.” 

Mr. Drury of Harrow wrote: 

“In common with all who have the slightest love for, 
of pretence to, literature, your secession from Shrewsbury 
is the cause of my regret. The advance of learning among 
the young has decidedly, at all English schools of any note, 
generally taken its impulse from you, and where it has not, 
as at Westminster, the decadence has been doleful. Whatever 
Eton and Harrow may be, I can safely say they would not 
have reached even any moderate excellence if you had not 
been the agitator.” (29th December 1835.) 

Dr. Longley, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
at that time just resigning the head mastership of Harrow 
on his appointment to the See of Ripon, wrote: 

“We may mutually felicitate each other on approaching 
telief from our arduous duties; but I will not presume 
to compare my own feelings on the occasion with those of 
one whose long and most honourable career has been dis- 
tinguished by a degree of splendour and success unrivalled 
in the history of public schools.” (14th March 1836.) 

Dr. Longley, on his appointment to Harrow, had come 
to Shrewsbury in company with Mr. Drury, and had attended 
a lesson to hear Dr. Butler’s manner with the boys. Dr. 
Butler alluded casually to this circumstance in a first draft 
of the letter to the Master and Fellows of St. John’s 
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announcing his intended resignation, but he put his pen 
through the passage, and in the second draft of the same 
letter there 1s no reference to an incident pleasing in itself, 
and honourable both to Dr. Longley and Dr. Butler. 

That Dr. Butler did sometimes let distinguished aliens 
attend his lessons appears from the letter to the Master and 
Fellows of St. John’s just referred to, but he is careful to 
explain that he never permitted this except in the case of 
first-rate scholars. 

Dr. Parr, indeed, if I may rely upon an excellent article 
that appeared in Blackwood for April 1866, was allowed 
not only to assist in rehearsing the boys’ speeches, but, 
horresco referens, to smoke his pipe while doing so. The 
writer does not say where he found this story, but his work 
is so well done, and the story is so intrinsically probable, 
that I accept it as far as the fa& of Dr. Part’s smoking is 
concerned; whether, however, it was Dr. Butler who 
invited Dr. Parr to come and to smoke, or whether it was 
Dr. Parr who would come and would smoke, is a point 
which I would not presume to decide. According, indeed, 
to the writer in Blackwood, it was not at a rehearsal of the 
speeches, but at the speeches themselves, that Dr. Parr 
smoked, and this is hardly possible. The words of the 
article run: 

“On mote than one speech-day, Dr. Parr, for whom 
Dr. Butler had an intense respect, was present, sitting in the 
seat of honour next the Dodor, with his pipe in his mouth 
and his spittoon before him—an arrangement which, 
together with his buzz-wig (probably the last surviving 
specimen), attracted considerable attention from the boys. 
He was good enough to signify a gracious approval of 
some of the speakers by the quiet tapping of two fore-fingers 
of one hand on the palm of the other—an amount of 
applause which, as Butler assured the young performers, 
meant a great deal from so great a man.” 

Returning to the letters of Bishop Monk, Mr. Druty, 
and Dr. Longley, even after making allowance for the 
partiality of personal friendship, there is more in the 
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extracts quoted than can be explained as mere politeness. 
In spite, however, of the unbounded respect with which 
Dr. Butler’s charaéter has inspired me, I should not have 
gone beyond my original intention but for the consideration 
mentioned by Dr. Scott-I mean the importance and interest 
of tracing the path of public school development during 
a time that has been left, comparatively speaking, un- 
chronicled. I found so many letters that threw light upon 
the public school life of the half-century between the years 
1790 and 1835, that I resolved to bring together as much 
of Dr. Butler’s correspondence as might be useful to a 
future and more exhaustive historian of the religious, 
scholastic, and social life of England between the years 
1790 and 1840. | 

As regards the extraét above given from Mr. Drury’s 
letter, not knowing what teforms could be intended I 
consulted the late Professor Kennedy, and Dr. Welldon, 
formetly of Tonbridge, then, as I believed, the last sur- 
vivors of those who had been masters under Dr. Butler. 
They told me Mr. Drury was referring to the introduction 
of half-yearly examinations into public schools, and to the 
moving of the boys in the sixth form according to the results 
of their examination. I have since seen the following 
extrac&t from a letter by Dr. Kennedy, of which I was 
unaware till the Rev. George Sandford kindly called my 
attention to it: 

“Dr. Butler was, of course, an excellent scholar, and 
no ordinary teacher; but his crowning merit was the 
establishment of an emulative system, in which talent and 
industry always gained their just recognition in good 
examinations. This it was that made his school so successful 
and so great.” (30th April 1887. Printed in Shrewsbury 
Shreds and Patches, February 1889.) 

Given examinations at the universities, and examinations 
at the public schools that lead up to them seem now to 
follow as a matter of course, but the inference had not 
been drawn and acted upon till Dr. Butler drew it, and 
in the doing so, changed the face of public education all 
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through the public schools of England, and hence throughout 
the world. 

I am told that the examinations of a hundred years ago 
did not originate with the masters of any given school, and 
were not condudted by them, but by the patrons and 
visitors, with the obje@ of examining not so much the 
boys as the masters, and finding out whether these last 
taught the boys or not. If, then, the boys failed in their 
examination, it was not they who were punished, but the 
masters—a practice the revival of which would be hailed 
with pleasute by not a few of our schoolboys. I gather 
that some of our foremost head masters consider examina- 
tions to be at the present day overdone ; even they, however, 
would hardly wish to return to the system, or no system, 
universal in English schools before Dr. Butlet’s time, and 
dispense with examinations altogether. From Dr. Welldon 
I learned that it was the custom in public schools at the 
beginning of this century to let the boys in the sixth form 
‘move up by seniority, so that when once he was in the 
sixth a boy was stimulated neither by fear of falling nor 
hope of rising. Dr. Butler was the first to put a stop to 
this, and to make even his head boy stand or fall by the 
result of the half-yearly examinations. These, in his hands, 
served to formulate and articulate a spirit of emulation 
among boys as regards their school-work, which had 
hitherto been at best chaotic; he thus produced an effect 
that will survive all changes in detail in the subjects taught. 

I find him throughout his long career insisting to the 
-under-masters, in letters of which he carefully preserved 
the drafts, that they should mark every lesson of every 
boy, and thus furnish him with a bird’s-eye view of each 
boy’s industry or idleness. When, as not infrequently 
_ happened, he saw what his practised eye told him were 
- signs of careless marking, he remonstrated in a way that 
shows him to have made frequent reference to the mark- 
recotd of each individual boy. ‘The following extract from 
one of these drafts may illustrate his method : 
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To an Assiflant Master 


Oétober 10th, 1818. 


“DEAR SIR, The exttaordinaty pressure of business this 
morning between the trustee meeting and the merit money, 
left me not an instant from half-past seven till three to attend 
to the subje@ of your complaint about the boys who did 
not say Greek grammar. Their Statement to me is that 
they had to learn the whole rules comprised between the 
patadigm of the ative voice and the verb «imi, in which 
I cannot suppose they ate correct, for it contains the most 
difficult eleven pages in the Greek grammar; they add 
that they wete not accustomed to say the whole of these 
tules at a lesson, but only certain marked parts of them. 
The latter is a very proper single lesson; the former 1s 
as much as I should think of setting them at two lessons. 
The citcumstances of their statement appearing to me in 
a vety questionable light, I have made them known to you 
that I may get at the facts. 

“I feel myself also under the necessity of requesting 
that you will be more particular with regard to your marks. 
I lay great stress upon them, being the only clue I have 
to understand the merits of the different boys, except what 
I can pick up from the monthly examinations, and I observe 
your marks ate greatly at variance with mine on these 
occasions. I find you give almost always the same un- 
vatying w, and keep the order of the names unaltered, when 
it would appear from my examinations that very different 
marks and different order should be given; and on sending 
up to you a whole class which you had forgotten to mark 
this morning, I find the marks were put in by you at once, 
without hesitation and without reference to papers, which 
is an effort of discrimination I should by no means be equal 
to myself. On the contrary I weigh a boy’s merit very 
cautiously before I put his mark, and often write out the 
list on merit-money days four times before I can decide 
on the comparative merits of boys. Whoever undettakes 
to teach a school properly will find it no sinecure. It 
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requires patience, activity, and assiduity ; it must be para- 
mount to all other engagements of pleasure or business : 
it always is so with me, and must be so with those gentlemen 
who assist me. By looking at the enclosed paper you 
will see the sort of remarks that are useful to me at all times, 
and especially on merit-money days. 

“T told the boys of whom you complained this morning 
that I had not then time to enter into the complaint (which 
was the fact), and that I should notice it at a future oppor- 
tunity ; but between ourselves I think the lesson was too 
long, as also was a punishment which you set the lower 
remove of the same form about a fortnight ago of nineteen 
pages of Greek grammar to write out, and then did not 
call for it. If so long a punishment is necessary it is better 
that the boy should be flogged at once.” 

* 


There were two sets of marks, one for viva-voce lessons, 
and the other for exercises—the obje& being to show at 
a glance which class of work the marks referred to. For 
lessons the marks were VV (very good), W (well), w (pretty 
well), ¢ (tolerable), z (idle), and 4 (bad). For exercises the 
marks were an upright line and a cross on the right hand 
near the top, a plain upright line without cross, a short 
uptight line; these were the three degrees of goodness. 
The bad marks were an z with one dot, an z with two dots 
and very little body, and three dots one above the other 
with no body or part of an ¢ beneath them. 

A few days later than the letter last quoted, Dr. Butler 
wrote to the same master : 

October 14th, 1818. 


“DEAR sir, I had no complaint to make with regard 
to the arrangement of the names in the shell, and I was 
always aware of the improbability that our marks should 
coincide. My remarks went to show that as a variety of 
marks was always the result of my examination of boys, 
so I should have expected that some variety of marks would 
be found in your weekly reports. I still think the lessons 
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and the punishments too long, and must beg you to shorten 
them. Supposing a Greek grammar lesson to consist of 
four or five pages, which is as much as seems to me proper 
for a lesson, if well and correétly said, that quantity, or, 
if circumstances requite it, the same in Latin and English, 
is in my opinion sufficient punishment. If longer are 
necessaty the boy should be sent to be flogged.” 
* 


I do not know whether boys used to be marked for every 
lesson of evety day in other public schools, nor indeed 
whether they are so now. ‘There is no reference either 
to marks or to examinations in the description of Rugby 
written by Dr. James to Mr. Butler when the latter went 
to Shtewsbury, and it is unlikely that in so detailed an 
account there should be no reference to them if they had 
been customary. Dr. Butler may, indeed, have over- 
estimated the uses of marks, as showing in tabular form 
whether a boy is working or not. This is generally apparent 
without them, and they can do nothing towards making 
his work interest him more profoundly. I imagine that 
the solicitude which made him insist much on marks had 
more to do with Dr. Butlet’s success than the marks them- 
selves had, but I speak with great diffidence inasmuch as 
it is plain Dr. Butler laid much stress upon them—perhaps 
as some kind of check on his under-masters. 

As for the monthly merit money which again Dr. Butler 
evidently thought a useful incentive, I find Dr. James writing, 
“‘ Have no merit money yet. Query if ever ? ” from which, 
and from there being no reference to it in Dr. James’s long 
letters about Rugby, I rather conclude this to have been 
an invention of Dr. Butlet’s own, and to have been looked 
upon by Dr. James as somewhat of a fad. My own ex- 
perience was that it was small but seasonable. 

Another important cause of Dr. Butler’s success lay in 
the fa@ of his keeping himself in constant touch with the 
univetsities. The present Dean of Llandaff has told me 
he remembers hearing Dr. Wordsworth, then Master of 
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Trinity, say (I gathered disparagingly): “‘ Dr. Butler comes 
here year after year, just as a first-rate London milliner 
makes a yearly visit to Paris to get the fashions.” I shall 
have occasion to show how much Dr. Butler distrusted 
those fashions, and how warily he exerted himself to make 
them more serviceable to his pupils ; but the fashions being 
as they wete, it was his duty to study them, and I have no 
doubt his pupils gained greatly by the persistence with which 
he visited both universities, and the vigilance with which 
he observed the set of academic opinion. And it should 
be remembered that a Christmas journey from Shrewsbury 
to Cambridge was not so easy in those days as it has now 
become. . 

But perhaps the main secret of his success lay in his un- 
failing good sense and admirable command of temper. It 
is too generally believed that the schoolmaster at the begin- 
ning of this century was even at best passionate, over- 
bearing, three parts pedant and the fourth part bully; it 
seems to be accepted almost as a truism that no school- 
master till comparatively modern times knew either how 
to treat boys like gentlemen or to be more than half a gentle- 
man himself. I have seen articles about Dr. Butler (as 
the one in Blackwood already referred to) in which, in spite 
of manifest good-will towards him, it 1s taken as a matter 
of course that having been a schoolmaster he must have 
been choleric. I have had before me so many letters from 
so many eminent schoolmasters of the time, that I could 
easily show the general impression to have very little © 
foundation. The head master of a public school a hundred 
yeats ago was far more like the head master of to-day than 
the Squite Western of Fielding was to a modern country 
gentleman. I shall give some minor letters from Dr. James 
that will nevertheless show the relations between a head 
master and his upper boys to have been much what they 
now ate. As for Dr. Butler himself, I had gathered from 
his letters that he was a man of singularly forbearing and 
equable temper, but to make certain I have particularly 
asked many of his old pupils whether his manner was 
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choleric or not, and the almost unanimous answer has been 
that it was very difficult to put him out of temper. The 
late Professor Kennedy was surprised at my even asking 
such a question, and replied, “I never once saw Dr. Butler 
in a passion; I never saw him lose his temper with a boy.” 
Any head master must always be formidable to a normal 
boy; perfect love, we know, casteth out fear, but it must 
be more perfect than it is ever likely to be between a school- 
boy and his master before it can do this, and a very imperfe& 
amount of fear will cast out love; I have satisfied myself, 
however, that Dr. Butler’s manner with his boys was in 
general singularly genial, and free from anything that could 
flurry them. 

As tegards general supervision, the following extract will 
show that the view of his duties taken by a schoolmaster 
seventy years ago was much what it is at present: 


To an Assistant Master and Former Pupil 


August (?), 1821. — 
“TI avail myself also of this opportunity of mentioning 
to you what you must take in friendly part, as I certainly 
design it to be, but what I think essential to the welfare 
of the school, and the continuance of that good under- 
Standing which should subsist among us. I allude partly 
to what you said about your private pupils, as if a boy was 
to be left very much to himself, unless he chose to be 
attentive to his tutors. This is precisely defeating the 
object of private tuition, which is quite as much to bring 
backward boys on, as to encourage and promote the progress 
of the studious ; and when such boys do not attend properly 
or ate grossly idle and remiss in what they do, or when 
you happen to know they are getting into bad habits and 
bad society, they should not be suffered to do as they like, 
but they should be reported to me, either for such punish- 
ment as I may think the case requires, or by way of enabling 
me to counteract without punishment such propensities as 
require correction. 
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“You must allow me to say you have disappointed me 
in this respect. It is an objeé of essential importance that 
I should have from my assistants free and confidential 
communications tespecting the condu& of the boys, not 
only at their lessons, but out of school. It is not necessary 
that the boys should know I have such communications, 
nor is it necessary that I should always or even frequently 
punish when such communications are made to me, and 
indeed I very seldom do visit with punishment what I can 
prevent by precaution; but it is of the greatest conse- 
quence to one who, like myself, has the charge of their 
morals as well as their learning, to have all possible light upon 
their habits, tempers, and dispositions, their haunts. and 
propensities, that by an unseen yet watchful control I 
may prevent evil habits, or at least separate the good from 
the society of those who would corrupt them (a thing I 
often do by communication with the parents), and guard 
against their forming bad connections in the town. I 
never betray this confidence, and I hope I never make an 
unfair use of it: I earnestly press it upon you as a duty 
not to be so close and reserved as you have been with me. 
Do not imagine that I suppose you are either so negligent 
as to be indifferent what becomes of your pupils provided 
you feceive the money for them, or so ill-disposed to me 
as to seek a little miserable popularity among the boys, 
at my expense. In either of these cases I should hold a 
vety different kind of language; all I wish is that you 
would show the interest which I am persuaded you take, 
in the improvement of the boys and of the welfare of this 
establishment, by being more unreserved in communicating 
to me the observations on them which may enable me to 
see a little better into their characters, and to take measures. 
accordingly. | 

“IT remain yours ever faithfully, 
““'§. BUTLER.” 


I sent the foregoing pages to one of Dr. Butler’s old 
pupils, Mr. Boyce, Head Master of the Leman School, 
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Beccles, with a request that he would kindly tell me whether 
they gave a faithful rendering of Dr. Butler’s character 
and method. He replied: 

“You may speak in the highest possible terms of your | 
grandfather, and feel sure that all his pupils will endorse 
your encomiums, however extravagant they may appear 
to the outer world. Such a man : 


“““ Might be a copy to these younger times; 
Which, followed well, would demonstrate them now, 
But goers backward.’ 


“‘T remember well on one occasion, just as the dear old 
Door was entering the schoolroom, a writing by some 
boy in the lower school caught his eye; I was close behind 
him, and hoped he might not see it—‘ Butler is an old Fool.’ 
‘ Ah,’ said the dear old Door (more suo), ‘ the melancholy 
truth stares me in the face.’ If the author had been caught, 
he, no doubt, would have been lynched.” 

I may confirm the impression conveyed above by Mr. 
Boyce with a sketch of Dr. Butler drawn by another of his 
pupils, the late Rev. C. Clarke, of Eshet. It is found near 
the beginning of a novel called The Beauclercs, Father and 
Son, published in 1867, some twenty-eight years after the 
death of Dr. Butler. The passage runs : 

“Dr. Armstrong was- one of those admirable school- 
masters that must necessarily be rare articles in any age. 
Time and space are not wasted in giving a few words to 
himself and his system. He was in himself a grand and 
noble gentleman, fitted to fill with respeét, affection, or 
awe the rising generation of the upper middle classes of a 
country like this. A liberal, but no pedantic admirer of 
classical literature, of accurate but very extensive reading 
among the ancients, and making this knowledge subservient 
to the other purposes of a practical life: interesting his 
pupils by the varied stories of apt illustration which he 
brought to bear upon their immediate pursuits. Withal 
a Christian gentleman of generous sentiments, conscious 
of his own powers, and not intolerant of the mistakes of 
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other men. Need I say, after this, that he was large of 
frame, handsome of person, and clean-shorn ? 

“Of the upper boys he made friends. His whole de- 
pendence was upon them for example and influence; and 
he expected that, like the Barons of old, they should be 
the transmitters (the mecital) of all that was good in the 
governing body. Of the little boys he made pets. He liked: 
to see them hearty in play, and energetic in and out of 
school. 

“But thete was another class of schoolboy, usually at 
a discount with schoolmasters. I mean those boys whom 
physical courage and a sort of natural restlessness make 
impatient learners, but very excellent playmates. He re- 
gatded these as a sort of connecting link between the 
aristocracy of learning and the democratic mixture of talent, 
dirt, simplicity, idleness, and genuine boyhood. He tried 
to bring the playfulness of the schoolroom into his sixth 
form, and to catty down some of their dignity below. 
Some of them were idle; he knew that they wanted rousing. 
Some wete stupid; they wanted enlightening. ‘ The sixth 
may be trusted to go alone,’ said he, ‘and the little ones 
will have plenty of friends among the big ones; but who 
is to take care of the fellows who can only run and jump, 
and play football and cricket? That won’t get them through 
such a wotld of scrambling and competition. I must 
look after them myself. So Reginald Carloss became 
a ptime favourite with the Dodtor, being remarkably sharp, 
but with no capability for reading.” 

Not only is Dr. Butler portrayed in the above extraét, 
but the whole of the two opening chapters are drawn from 
Shrewsbury School some time between 1828 and 1833— 
and I should say drawn with very sufficient accuracy. It 
was the author’s daughter who told me of the existence 
of the passage I have quoted, and of its being intended 
for a pottrait of Dr. Butler. 

I should perhaps say one word more about what ts 
sutely a marked charatteristic of the life which I am about 
to deal with—I mean the foresight displayed by Dr. Butler 
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in preserving so many, not only of the letters he received, 
but of the drafts of those he wrote to other people. We 
have seen Bishop Monk say, I believe with perfec truth, 
that there had been no career like Dr. Butlet’s since Busby’s. ~ 
What would we not give for such a record of Busby and 
of his school as Dr. Butler has left us? What again would 
we not give for a like record preserved by Ashton, Meighen, 
Chaloner, or Leonard Hotchkis? A graphic portrait of 
Dr. James has been saved to us, yet so as by fire, and what 
Rugby man will not be grateful to Dr. Butler for having 
saved it? As in my selection of letters I have been mainly 
guided by the livingness of the writers, so in my selection 
of school details I propose to ask myself whether we should 
value them if they had been tecorded to us by any of the 
men whom I have named above. ‘This book is written 
fully as much in the hope of interesting Shrewsbury men 
two hundred years hence, as for those of the present 
generation, and if I think that a detail will age well, I shall 
not care about its being a little trivial or uninteresting at 
present. 


The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler 


CHAPTER ONE: FAMILY HISTORY 


R. BUTLER WAS BORN AT KENILWORTH 

on 30th January 1774, and was an only child. 

He came of an old yeoman family that was settled 

at Cawéston, and Thurlaston, near Dunchurch in 
Warwickshire, and may be traced in the Dunchurch 

register to a Henry Butler of Cawston who was 

married, 12th April 1580, to Alice West of Toft, also close to 
Dunchurch. Earlier than about this date the Dunchurch 
registers do not go, but from that time onward to 1693 
members of the Thurlaston Butler family are frequently entered 
as being born, married, or dying, several of them by the 
Plague. Examination of the earlier entries convinces me that 
the connection, if any, between Dr. Butler’s family and that 
of his great namesake the author of Hudibras must be so 
remote as not to be worth considering ; nor, again, was 
Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury related to the author of the 
_ Analogy, not indeed to any other family of his own name. 
On 17th September 1693 William Butler of Thurlaston 
and Alice his wife baptized a daughter Alice, and on 
14th October of the same year a son William, born in 1690, 
whose baptism appears to have been neglected. I may 
say in passing that the granddaughter, that is to say, the 
etandson’s widow of this child born in the reign of William 
and Mary, was still living at Kenilworth as lately as 1891 
in the house bought by her husband’s grandfather on his 
reaching man’s estate in 1711. On 26th December 1695 
William Butler the elder was chosen one of the surveyors 
of the highways of Kenilworth; the removal of the family, 
therefore, from Dunchurch must have taken place between 
- 1693 and 1695. He was elected overseer of the poor, 6th 
April 1697, and churchwarden 22nd April 1701, being te- 
elected in two subsequent years. His signature also ap- 
pears in the Kenilworth Parish Book in the month of 
April preceding his decease ; he was buried 1st June 1709, 
and is described in the register as “ Yeoman.’ His widow 
Alice was buried at Kenilworth 7th March 1733; the 
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daughter Alice baptized at Dunchurch was buried, also 
at Kenilworth, 9th June 1711 ; the son William baptized at 
Dunchutch died, as appears from his epitaph now in Kenil- 
worth Church, on 14th February 1760, “in the seventieth 
year of his age.” 

From a few notes concerning his family written in 1837 
by Dr. Butler I take the following : 

“My grandfather [the William Butler last mentioned— 
ED.] appears to have been the principal person among the 
yeomanty of Kenilworth, and to have had the best farm, 
the Hundred Oaks. He was many years agent to Lords 
Leigh and Hyde. His pidture is not in the dress of a yeoman, 
but of a gentleman of the time of George 1 or 11—a blue 
velvet coat and handsome powdered periwig—whence I 
should conclude he was of gentleman’s family, but I never 
thought of making these inquiries till it was too late to 
get an answer to them. His first wife was Ann Radburne 
of Granborough, on the borders of Northamptonshire 
and Warwickshire. She died in the first year of her marriage, 
1719. There is an account of her aie in Thomas’s 
Dugdale, vol. i, p. 314 [Granborough], and the inscription 
on her monument, which I am told is very handsome, is 
also given. 


“My grandfather’s second wife was daughter of Samuel 
Tayler, Esq., of Stretton-on-Dunsmore. He married one 
of the Weldons who lived at Naseby House at the time 
of the battle of Naseby.” 

I have heard my father say that an old great-aunt, Deborah 
Butler, used to tell him when he was a boy that, all night 
long before the battle, the young men of the house were 
busy burying the plate and linen, and going about with 
dark lanterns. Then, next day, the wounded were brought 
into the hall. My sisters still possess some of the plate 
and linen then buried. 

I return to my grandfather’s notes: 

** By his second wife my grandfather had several children, 
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of whom my father, William, born 1727, was the eldest 
son; he became entitled under his father’s marriage settle- 
ments to the Manor of Stretton, but sold his interest before 
coming into possession. 

““ My etandfather’s other children were James, a surgeon, 
baptised March 11th, 1729, who died in the East Indies ; 
Samuel, baptised July 12th, 1733, who succeeded to the 
greater part of his father’s property; and Charles, who 
died in infancy; the daughters were six in number and 
all died unmarried. My father, William Butler, was a 
tradesman at Kenilworth, and married Lucy, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Nathaniel Broxsell, a builder at Shepton 
Mallet. My mother’s mother’s name was Stone. She 
came of a respectable family at Doulting, near Shepton 
Mallet, and was conne¢ted with the family of whom Abbot 
Whiting, hanged at Glastonbury by Henry vu, was a 
barren but truly honourable branch.” 

From my old cousins, William Henry Butler of the 
Stone House, Kenilworth, and his sister, Mrs. Freer, I 
have heard that their great-grandfather, Samuel Tayler 
of Stretton, was the first gentleman in Warwickshire to 
shoot partridges flying. He left his sword and his spurs 
to their father, Samuel Butler, who I presume was named 
after him, and after whom, in his turn, my grandfather 
was named. 

Of my grandfather’s uncle, Samuel Butler, I was told 
by his son, William Henry Butler above mentioned, that 
he was at the play with his father, while still a boy, on the 
night when the Duke of Cumberland’s sword was stolen, 
and that a saying went round the house, “ The butchet’s 
lost his cleaver,” the Duke being still unpopular on account 
of supposed undue severity after the rising of 1745. He 
succeeded my gteat-great-grandfather as steward to Lords 
Leigh and Clarendon, and died in 1806. 

James Butler, also uncle to my grandfather, was some- 
thing of an artist. I remember a very pretty figure modelled 
in clay by him that used to stand in the drawing-room of 
the Stone House, Kenilworth; the oak cupboard in the 
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dining-room was also made by him. He was an engineer 
as well as surgeon. 

I have given to the British Museum many letters written 
by him during his voyage to the East Indies in charge of 
troops in the East India Company’s service. They bear 
dates 1764, 1765, and are those of an amiable and observant 
writer. The ship touched at the island of Joanna, of which 
a curious and Defoe-like account is given, but my space 
will not allow me to do mote than quote the following few 
lines, in which he takes leave of the hospitable islanders : 

“When I was coming away they took a special care to 
remind me of their hospitality; and to show them that 
I was not unmindful of it, I gave to my host, Purser Jack, 
a pait of check shirts and a handkerchief for his wife. To 
the king’s son I gave a pair of scissors, and to the prince’s 
son I gave, at his request—indeed I was almost ashamed 
at the gift—a pair of old shoes and a quire of gilt-edged 
wrfiting-paper.” 

“ Almost”? was a word which appeats to have given my 
Uncle James some trouble. He writes on one occasion of 
an escape from drowning which was “ almost” providential. 
His letters ceased soon after he reached Calcutta, and it 
is believed he died about that date, but it was never known 
when nor how. 

Of my great-grandfather’s six sisters only two, Marty and 
Deborah, lived to old age. I have been told by those who 
knew them well that they were the first to introduce an 
umbrella and a tea-urn into Kenilworth. My sisters still 
have my Aunt Mary’s snuff-box, but mote than this I do 
not know concerning them. 

My great-grandfather, Dr. Butler’s father, appears to 
have been an amiable, easy-going man, who let money 
slip through his fingers from sheer good-nature. He sold 
his interest in the Manor of Stretton in 1754, when he was 
twenty-seven yeats old, and it is probable that his having 
done so was the teason of his exclusion from his father’s 
will in favour of his younger brother. Ina few short notes 
written by Dr. Butler in 1838, I find him saying that he 
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was himself “originally intended for trade,’ but that his 
“father’s misfortunes most strangely led” to his being sent 
to Rugby, and afterwards to college. He went to Rugby 
in 1783 ; the misfortunes, therefore, should belong to about 
that date, but I have never heard what they were nor where 
they occurred, and first know of my great-grandfather as 
a small linen-draper at Kenilworth in a house now called 
Sion House, next to the Two Virgins Inn. He martied 
about the year of his father’s death, and for fourteen years 
had no family. When at last a son was born to them, I 
find he was baptized on the day of his birth, and presume, 
therefore, that he was not expected to live. 

One of his godfathers was a certain Dr. Wilmot, a man 
notorious enough in his day, and then curate at Kenilworth. 
This gentleman affected to be author of the Letters of Junius, 
and his claims were put forward some half-dozen years 
after his death by his niece, Mrs. Olivia Wilmot Serres, 
who no doubt forged the little evidence she adduced. She 
called herself the Princess Olive of Cumberland, and pre- 
tended to be daughter of “‘ Henry, Duke of Cumberland, 
and Olive, his first wife.” ‘The claims of her daughter, Mrs. 
Ryves, to the throne of England were only disposed of 
in a court of law as recently as 1866. In reference to this 
lady I will add that on the morning of her marriage to the 
most unhappy Mr. Serres, her uncle, Dr. Wilmot, who had 
just performed the martiage ceremony, said to the bride- 
groom, “Serres, she is now your wife, but mind me- 
keep her employed, or she will be plotting mischief.’ ? 

Of Dr. Wilmot himself, Dr. Butler, writing to Mr. George 
Woodfall, 5th August 1813, says: 

“He was a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford—intimately 
acquainted with the late Lord, and much mote so, if the 
scandalous chronicle is to be believed, with the late notorious 
Lady Archer—a tavern companion, a retailer of good Stories 
and steward’s-room anecdotes of great people, which he 


* Memoir of John Thomas Serres, late Marine Painier to Hx Majesty, by a 
Friend (London: Hunt & Clarke, 1826), p. 16. Indexed in the British 
Museum library under “ Friend.” 
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embellished after his own fashion. He lived for many 
yeats in close intimacy with my family; my father, now 
in his eighty-seventh year, and my mother, still alive, together 
with all the other surviving branches of my family, knew . 
him well.” 

The portrait of her uncle drawn by Mrs. Serres corte- 
sponds well with the foregoing, but I should not think it 
wotth referring to if her book were not such a literary 
curiosity that some of my more idle readers may be glad 
to have their attention called to it. 

I know nothing of Dr. Butler’s childhood, except that 
he used occasionally to visit a certain General Webb, then 
vety old, but commonly called “‘ Young General Webb,” to 
distinguish him from his father, the General Webb of 
‘Thackeray’s Esmond. I have been told by my old cousins 
that some Golden Rennet apple-trees for planting out were 
once sent down to him from London, and were labelled 
G. R. “ What!” he exclaimed, “send me Georgius Rex 
apple-trees ? ”’ and he returned them. 


CHAPTER TWO: SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Captain Don, School Life at Rugby, Career at St. John’s 

College, Cambridge, Letters from Dr. James, 10th December 

1793 —7th September 1794, Engagement to Mus Harriet 

Apthorp, Letters from Dr. James, 27th December 1796 - 

23rd January 1797, Letter fiom S.T. Coleridge, First Published 

Work, Mr. Butler commissioned by the University to edit 
Aeschylus 


HERE LODGED WITH OLD MR. AND MRS. 
Butler a certain Captain Patrick Don, a retired army 
captain. 

This old gentleman laid a trap for himself in a some- 
what unusual way. He invested what little money he had in 
an annuity which was to terminate in 1804, by which date he 
would be eighty-nine years old, for he was born in 1715, 
the year of the Jacobite rebellion. It did not occur to him 
that it might be as presumptuous to settle it that he should 
be dead as that he should be alive in 1804, and as a matter 
of fact he lived to the age of ninety-six. Not to harrow 
the reader, I would say that his relative, Sir Alexander Don, 
suppotted him till he died. 

I have been told, by those who knew my great-grand- 
father and great-grandmother well, that it was Captain 
Don who urged young Butler’s being sent to Rugby. His 
opinion was confirmed by that of the Vicar, Mr. Sumner, 
father to the brothers who became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Bishop of Winchester. At Rugby, therefore, the 
boy was entered, 31st March 1783, he being then a little 
over nine years old. 

Dr. James was then head master, and it is not too much 
to say that no later master has done so much for the school 
as he did between 1780 and 1794. He was the first to give 
it that importance which since his day it has never lost. 
No subsequent head master so completely re-created the 
school as Dr. James did during his fourteen years’ tenure 
of office. Dr. Arnold unquestionably made a deep im- 
pression on those boys who were brought into close com- 
munication with himself, but I cannot find that his influence 
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over the school survived longer than that of any subsequent 
head master, while upon other schools, so far as I] have 
been able to ascertain, he produced—I believe it is not 
too much to say—no effect whatever. | 

The widely spread opinion that he introduced the 
monitotial system into English public school life, and that 
he made use of his head boys as links between himself and 
the rank and file of the school mote than had been long 
customaty, will not stand examination. The monitorial 
system existed in Dr. James’s time at Rugby, and in a 
letter dated 30th November 1798, which I cannot give in 
full, he says: “‘ We will talk over the politics of the Charter- 
house when we meet—but I heartily thank you.... At 
the Charterhouse the monitors restrain the boys from 
going out of bounds by imposing tasks thetnselves.” As 
for Shrewsbury, from the commencement of Dr. Butler’s 
head mastership, I find the praepostors entrusted with the 
reins of power to the full as much as they were in my own 
time under Dr. Kennedy, or as I imagine they are in any 
school at present. 

Among Dr. Butler’s contemporaries was Walter Savage 
Landor, his junior by a year to the day, who was entered 
January 1783, and appears in Bloxam’s Rugby Regzfler as 
Walter Landor. William Hill, afterwards Lord Berwick, 
was entered 19th February 1783. He and Butler formed 
a close intimacy that was only ended by death. Henry 
Francis Cary, the translator of Dante, was entered 27th 
Match 1783. Among Shropshire names I find that of Row- 
land Wingfield, of the Whitehall, Shrewsbury ; Thomas 
Eyton, eldest son of T. Eyton, Esq., of Wellington, entered 
23rd January 1787; and Rowland Hill, third son of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, of Hough, near Nantwich, entered on 
the same day. Walter Birch, of whose scholarship Landor 
speaks so highly, was entered 3rd April 1786. 

In Forster’s Life of Landor Il tead: 

“* Among his schoolfellows was Butler, afterwards Head- 
Master of Shrewsbury and Bishop of Lichfield, but Landor 
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had the reputation in the school of being the best classic” 
(p. 12). 


> 


““T have forgotten my Greek,’ wrote Landor, when 
he was eighty-four, ‘of which I had formerly as much as 
boys of fifteen have now. Butler, afterwards Bishop of 
Lichfield, and myself were the first in Rugby, or I believe 
in any other school, who attempted a Greek verse.’ ”’— Ibid. 

The following sketch of Butler as he appeared to a 
schoolfellow is given in The Shropshire and North Wales 
Standard for July 1839 (the only number published). It 
is by Mr. Apperley, who used to write as “‘ Nimrod” in 
the Sporting Magazine, and so signs himself here. 

“But how happened it/that Dr. Butler is a scholar? 
I remember asking myself the question when I read the 
Greek inscription on the fine arch at the entrance to his 
late school: ean He iAomasuc, ec ToAYMaeHC—by which is im- 
plied that a great love of learning is necessary to make 
a man a scholar. But when was Dr. Butler idomaéue ? 
Not during the many years in which I slept in the same room 
with him at Rugby—fishing and novel- and play-reading 
at that period employing by far the greater portion of his 
time. Then how did he get through the business of his 
class, or ‘form,’ as we called it at Rugby? How were his 
exercises composed? How were his lessons construed 
and parsed? I will tell you how all this was performed. 
“Fetch me half a sheet of paper,’ he would say to myself, 
ot to any other boy much lower in the school than himself, 
at the hour of awaking in the morning; when, taking 
some novel or play-book from under his pillow, which 
he had been reading over-night, and using it as a desk, 
he would write off the best exercise of the day, and ‘ play 
(7.e. a holiday) for Butler’ would be often heard throughout 
the schools. Then his lessons: ‘Where is the place?’ 
he would say to his neighbour, on joining his form ten 
minutes before a Greek play was to be read. Perhaps half 
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a dozen wotds might be looked out in his lexicon, when — 
the Greek book would be shut and one more to his mind 
brought forth from his pocket. If ‘called up,’ however, 
there was no miffake. Now how this was done is quite 
beyond my comprehension. I have once or twice seen a 
hound distinguish himself greatly the first day he entered 
the field; I have observed the intuitive knowledge some 
persons have displayed of what is called the run of a fox—, 
Tom Smith of the Craven and the Cheltenham tailor for 
examples—but never before or since have I heard of this 
Butlerian toad to knowledge, if such an expression may be 
allowed me.... That Dr. Butler (having perfected by 
Study what he may be said to have attained by inspiration) 
has arrived at the honours he enjoys, must be grateful to 
every one who wishes to see talent and merit rewarded ; 
and I am happy to hear that his health is restored, so as 
to afford the prospect of lengthened years; but were his 
lordship not quite so liberal in his opinions on some points, 
he would be more valuable as a bishop in my eyes.” 

The substance of the foregoing is repeated without altera- 
tion in an article by the same writer which appeared in 
Fraser’s Magazine for August 1842; but Dr. Butler being 
now dead he continued : 

“Alas, there are no pictures without shades. Butler 
was most unpopular in the school. In fa&, partly because 
he was the son of a small shopkeeper in the small but 
beautiful village of Kenilworth, and at Rugby as a founda- 
tion boy, and partly on account of his churlish temper, we 
in the same boarding-house voted him nothing better than 
a snob, and the meanness of his personal appearance gave 
a colour to our proceedings. Never would he offer to 
do us a verse of two, or. construe us over; but he would 
sit with his elbow on his knee, and his face resting on one 
hand and a book in the other, and never open his mouth. 
My brother was near him in school, but I seldom heard 
them exchange a word; and it will be remembered a good 
deal of the boy appeared in the man. When he firs 
commenced schoolmaster he thrashed his boys so much 
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as to injute the school,’ and nothing but his high literary 
reputation would have re-established its good name. He, 
however, wisely profited by the hint given him by parents 
that their children wete not to be made the vitims of his 
spleen. The quem Jupiter odit pedagogum fecit was at this 
time verified ; for the Master of Shrewsbury was then hated 
as much as he was afterwards liked by the generality of his 
pupils, his condué& towards them having undergone a great 
change.” 

The evil that men do does not live after them more surely 
than a good deal of evil which they never either did or 
wanted to do. 

I see that Mr. Apperley has wisely printed :Aomaétic 
€an tic éc moAymaéHc, without breathings, accents, or iota 
subscripts. He who had the inscription set up (I suppose 
in 1630) might pethaps have done wisely to have taken 
the same course. The words één tic écy are written EAN 
H= EXH, and it is creditable to the good taste of the 
_ three head masters who between them have ruled Shrewsbury 
for ninety-seven years that they should have all of them 
tefrained from correction. 

To teturn to Dr. Butler. Though he may have written 
his exercises in bed, he copied them out into books which 
he preserved, and one or mote of which may be seen in 
the British Museum. Good as the exercises are, consider- 
ing the age of the writer and the little trouble he seems 
to have taken with them, the handwriting—running, but 
uncompromisingly distinét, as the specimen given opposite 
will show—is even more remarkable, and may serve in 
some measure to explain how the writer came to be worn 
out before his time. 

About the year 1788, while he was still at school, a Mr. 
Broxsell, a brother of his mother’s, died, leaving him a 
tevetsionaty interest on the deaths of an aunt and of his 
mother in two or three small properties at Shepton Mallet, 
from which place his mother came. These properties 
were worth in all between four and five thousand pounds, 

’ Cf. pp. 54, 55. 
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and his uncle of the Stone House, Kenilworth, advanced 
him small sums against his interest in them during the 
eatlier part of his college career, so that he was saved from 
being seriously pinched by want of money. From the 
few notes already referred to as written in 1838, I find he 
was elected to the only Rugby exhibition vacant in 1791, 
and was thus enabled to enter himself at Oxford. “ By 
accidental introdu@ion to Dr. Parr,’ he continues, “I 
was temoved from Christ Church, Oxford, where a day 
had been fixed by my intended tutor (Mr. Smith, after- 
watds Dean) for my admission, to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—a circumstance which I then thought very 
hata.7 

He entered as a sizar, but in Januaty 1792, at the com- 
mencement of his second term, changed his gown. From 
Professor Mayor’s well-known edition of Baker’s Hyzsfory 
of St. John’s, I find Mr. Butler was Browne Medallist, Latin 
Ode 1792-3, and Greek Ode 1794. He was Craven Scholar 
1793, defeating S. T. Coleridge, Keate, afterwards Head 
Master of Eton, and Bethel, afterwards Bishop of Bangor. 
He graduated as fourth senior optime in 1796, and took 
the first Chancellor’s medal in the same year. He was 
first Members’ Prizeman 1797 and 1798, and was elected 
Platt Fellow of St. John’s 3rd April 1797. , 

I can find space for only two from among the several 
letters written by Dr. James while Mr. Butler was still an 
undergraduate : 


(Original in Rugby School Library) 
Rugby, December roth, 1793. 


““ DEAR BUTLER, I told you I had bought one hundred 
pounds in the 5 per cents stock, such part of which I should 
make over for ever to Rugby parish, for the support of 
this organ—that is, such part gh a hundred pounds as the 
overplus of the subscription I might raise should amount 
to. Now I expect something handsome from Abraham 
Caldecott in the East Indies, from whom I cannot yet hear 
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—pethaps may not hear these nine months to come— 
therefore, as I wish to increase this organ fund as much 
as I can (finding expenses of singing books, music books 
for organist, teaching the charity boys, etc., to be now 
Necessaty attendants of the organ), I wish to continue to 
receive the half-guinea subscription of any new Rugby boy 
that may come to the University before next summer. I 
never proposed anything to them before; this is not heavy. 
{ have now no Library subscription, and you know we 
have here no farewell presents; whereas the Master of 
Eton, you will find, by the custom of the place, receives 
a ptesent of three, five, ten, twenty, etc., guineas (according 
to circumstances) from every boy that leaves his school 
in the upper part and not being on the foundation. I have 
nothing, nor wish anything more than to leave this little 
memorial of my mastership. You now see my views. 
Any overgrown rich man, as Hopwood, etc., may give 
a guinea. I suppose you settled with Mr. W. Hill.” 
* 


(Original in Rugby School Library) 
Rugby, September 7th, 1794. 

‘““MY DEAR BUTLER, I received your friendly and satis- 
fa€tory letter yesterday, on the 6th, though yours was dated 
on the 3rd. However, Mr. Ingles was fixed on by the 
trustees last Thursday at a previous meeting, and he will 
be ele&ted master next Tuesday, the 9th. He is an excellent 
scholar—of my own standing in King’s nearly—a very 
good man indeed, and very fit for the office. He saved 
very little at Macclesfield, and seems to me Still to pant 
after glory. 

“TI received also yesterday your very elegant address to 
me, which is as good Latin as can be penned. I am very 
proud of it, and I went to dine immediately with Mr. Grimes, 
and we both love you exceedingly for the benevolent and 
kind motive that led you to collec so many subjeéts for me 
in such exact order; and we both agree that you deserved 
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just as much for the good heart that conducted you to this 
work, as for the good head that produced it. 

“Have you chanced to stumble on any verse subjects ? 

“Nothing will make me more happy than to see you | 
on the 18th, and we shall have a delightful time together 
as long as you can Stay. 

“T am, my dear Butler, your obliged and affectionate 


fri 
Heal ““‘T, JAMES. 


“Mrs. James’s situation will make no difference, nor 
cause us inconvenience, in respect of your visit. I thank 
you.” 


On 30th January 1795 Mr. Butler came of age, and on 
the same day proposed to his mother that he should sell 
his reversion and buy an annuity for his parents. Old 
Mrs. Butler, however, would not hear of this, and remained 
so firm that the reversion was not sold. From letters 
dated about this time I find that, during the long vacation, 
Mr. Butler acted as tutor in the family of T. Eyton, Esq., 
of Wellington, and I have been told by my cousin Arch- 
deacon Lloyd that it was Mr. Eyton who first suggested 
his trying for the Mastership of Shrewsbury School, he 
having been one of the most active promoters of the A& 
of Parliament by which the school was remodelled in 1798. 

In the following year, when Mr. Butler took the Senior 
Chancellor’s medal, Dr. James, then residing at Upton-on- 
Severn, advised him how far it might be proper for him to 
wiite and inform Mr. Ingles, then Head Master of Rugby. 
Having drafted what he considered to be “‘a short and 
simple letter”? for his pupil to send, he continued : 


““When I write these things you may be sure I am 
addressing you as a son. I wish I may ever have such a 
son. 

“You have afforded me so many and such repeated 
occasions of exultation, as to make me feel a pride and 
a pleasure whenever I think of you. It is now time that 
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you should think of your health, and if you feel an inclination 
- to be perfectly quiet I shall be extremely glad to see you 
_ to Stay at Upton, where the longer you stay the mote welcome 
you will be, and where you will find me busily employed 
with two of my children and three pupils, and Upton 
Church on Sundays only, for I employ a gentleman on 
weekdays. I could not receive more than a fourth pupil, and 
that was offered last week, but I have deferred all decision 
upon it for a month to come. 

“You do right to unfold to me the little use you had 
of a lexicon, but do not talk too much of that to others. 
How little you wanted it is demonstrated by success. 


* 


““ Whenever you come I shall be glad to see you. A 
coach goes from Birmingham to Worcester every day (price 
8s.), and a mail (price 25. 6d.)—that is, a diligence conveying 
three persons—goes from Worcester, from the Crown Inn, 
to Upton, on the afternoons of Monday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, and you might come from Birmingham on the 
morning of any of those days. Wherever you ate, give me 
notice, and the sooner the better. Mrs. James desires to 
be most kindly remembered to you. 

““T am, dear Butler, your affectionate friend and faithful 


servant 
: “1, JAMES,” 


For the next year and a half Mr. Butler continued to 
reside at Cambridge, and it was during this time that he 
formed the acquaintance of Andreas (commonly, but in- 
correctly, called Andreas Adolf) Merian, son of the Swiss 
Landammann Merian, and afterwards Baton Merian, 
Ambassador from the Court of St. Petersburg to that of 
Paris, of whom a fuller account will be given later. Towards 
the end of 1796-Mr. Butler became engaged to Harriet, 
fifth daughter of Dr. East Apthorp, who then lived in the 
tall gaunt house in St. Botolph’s Lane, Cambridge, not 
long since occupied by Dr. Apthorp’s grandson, the late 
Professor F. A. Paley. 
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Dr. James was up in atms when he heard of the engage- 
ment, and wrote a letter with parenthesis pullulating out 
of patenthesis, in a way that nothing but the original ms. ~ 
can display. The following extra¢ts from his letter, which . 
is dated Upton-on-Severn, 27th December 1796, are as 
much as my space will permit: 


““My DEAR BUTLER,... You talk of pupils, and perhaps 
you might get one or two; for I think you will not find 
it possible to keep up a Stock, as it were, of five or six. Look 
at Dr. Parr, that paragon of human abilities-how few 
pupils has he ever had at any one time, though he built 
the rooms over his study at Hatton with a view to accom- 
modate them. I remember he once had six, but how short 
a time did that number continue!... Pupils are not easily 
got, let a man’s chara¢ter and abilities be ever so superlative, 
whatever you may think to the contrary; and when got 
their Stay is very uncertain. Further, there is much anxiety 
attending them. I have had occasion within these three 
months to beg the parent to take one young man home from 
my house whose conduct I justly disapproved, and you 
have known my forbearance in such matters. Now if you 
wete married and in my situation what a serious evil it 
would be to you to part with one hundred a year out of 
three or four hundred—and yet if this were not done you 
would maintain no order in respe& of regular hours of 
an evening particularly, and no government in your 
family.” 


Dr. James then suggests that the matriage should be 
deferred at any rate till Mr. Butler had become established 
as master of some endowed school. 


“In this you might easily succeed in any part of the 
kingdom. No such amazing amount of bodily strength 
(which by the way you have not—valeat illud quoque quantum 
valere possit) is requisite in a school, for it will fall to the 
lot of few men to have their strength so tried to the utmost 
as my powets were by such an extraordinary influx of mem- 
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bets; and that with me was all chance and luck, and it 
would be better for you to proceed quietly than encounter 
such an atmed host. 

“ Still, perhaps you will prefer (and the lady too) the 
idea of private tuition, and keep the idea of a school as a 
desperate and last resource, if necessity should urge you 
by hard circumstances. Consider, then, the enormous 
increase in the price of every article, even these two years 
past since I left the school. Pork is here 8¢. a pound, and 
all other meat 6¢. a pound, bought what are called good 
and indifferent pieces together. Bread and malt are also 
vety heavy articles, and beyond all former times. Taxes, 
and consequently the prices of every ordinary article, are 
daily increasing, nay, and mu increase, while your income 
will be limited at best, and uncertain at all times. You 
may pethaps think the item of subscriptions to the poor— 
to accidental distress, whether of fire or other casualty— 
subscriptions to the support of decayed clergy and their 
helpless children—to the hospital of your county (now 
in every county established)—to the solicitations of your 
friends for books, to be all nothing, and yet you would find 
them to make a serious amount in a limited and probably 
a nattow income. For what is a hundred pounds a quarter 
(though it be undeniably certain) to enable you to provide 
house-rent, pay your rates, highway rates, church rates 
(a hotse is totally out of the question—which by the bye 
a single man may easily keep), and to buy all the provisions 
fot at least two maids and a boy-servant, which must be 
had for yourself, and wife, and four pupils. 

“ Four pupils, three servants, man and wife (no children), 
ate nine times £25, or £225—but a pupil (with one glass 
of wine a day) is £30—exclusive of your own and wife’s 
clothes, etc. ‘Then, if a family succeed, a nursemaid must 
be had instantly-one or two nursemaids, according to the 
number of children. Each servant costs now at least £25 
out of your pocket, even without wages, for it is not with 
setvants as with boys at a school. Boys are absent at least 
twice six weeks, or a quarter of a year, and hete arises the 
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profit of the master. Servants ate for ever eating between 
meals, boys at regular meals; nor will servants live on 
cheese at night, like boys: consider also, the more servants 


the more waste of all the things which they use or handle — 


in the house. 

“Then whete is your furniture, of beds especially, to 
come from? Bed furniture for decent private pupils will 
cost for cotton—sixty yards at 2s. 6d. is £7 1os., without 
making up or lining (not necessary), without sheets and 
bedding, and one window curtain each. Then each bed- 
Stead and its hangings will be £11, and then for each bed 
and blankets, two pairs of sheets and bedding, £20, which 
makes the price of your private pupils’ beds to be £100. 
Then your servants’ beds may be of wool, but still they will 
cost much money; you must also have decent furniture 
and real comforts, or your imagined paradise will soon 
become less a soutce of tranquillity than you exped. 

“ Lastly, if you had the abilities of an angel, and spake 
as never man spake, you would still find that the world is 
content with moderate acquisitions, and that young people 
ate natrow-necked vessels, into. which you cannot pour 
much at a time without waste and running over. As to 
Mathematics, remember your own aversion to them when 
you wete younger. Familiarity and the example of students 
about you soon led you to conquer your dislike. Academical 
or college distinftions were an unceasing stimulus. Now 
in private education not one of these incitements exists. 
There is therefore a sort of we plus ultra to those pursuits 
in ptivate education, and you would find Newton and Biqua- 
dratics utterly unattainable by a young man. I believe I 
may say the same thing with perfect truth about the four 
branches fundamentally and scientifically taught. Nay, I 
may avert the same truth of Euclid himself, if it be too far 
urged with a very young mind in a solitary situation, without 
other incitement than the very love of knowledge. A 
vety little of Mathematics (whatever you may fondly dream 
of, and very naturally in the bosom of the University) will 
suffice for young persons. 
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“History and philology are to be your points? Talk 
not to other people (say what you will to me) of all ancient 
and modern history. Even a tolerable sketch of it to any 
useful purpose is beyond the comprehension and span 
of a youthful education. ’Tis well done if you inform 
the youthful mind of Greece and Rome and England. Leave 
logic for the University. I had once all the fond ideas 
you cherish of a never-ceasing and ever-growing swelling 
education. I attended Dr. Symonds through two courses 
with vast private advantage, but I found by experience 
that such extensive plans of knowledge (even though ever 
so well attained) ate not so soon communicable as you 
may suppose. You can do no more than thousands have 
done before you. The greatest abilities in the Law (go to 
Westminster and see it) and in Physic are in great numbers 
in want, and are often sadly straitened. You cannot be 
better off than one of these, adventuring into the great 
ocean of the world, without the possession of your future 
- eState, or anything but academical fame, which will indeed 
give you a good chance for pupils, but after all nothing 
is certain. Then if you are ill, if you die, what is to be 
done? What is to become of your offspring, of your 
wife? I dare not say, Marry, unless you can get a firm 
ground to stand on. 

“Your true and faithful friend, 
A JAMES: 


“ps. The Cheltenham waters last summer, thank God, 
restored my spirits most effectually by removing corrupted 
bile, etc. 

“T shall gladly purchase your Propertius. ‘That is good. 
Pray dispose of my Parkinson on Mechanics and bring me 
the cash when you come to see me.” 


One cannot help suspecting that there must have been 
still a little bile remaining. The foregoing letter produced 
as much effect as such letters generally do, and the engage- 
ment of coutse proceeded. Dr. James tesigned himself 
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to the inevitable, and began at once to look out for some- 
thing that might enable the young couple to marry without 
gtoss imprudence. Within a month he wrote the following 


letter in respect of Shrewsbury, about which it is plain © 


his pupil had already consulted him. I note that “ My 
dear Butler’ has become “‘ My dear Sir,” from which it 
would seem that he was still brooding over the price of 
pork, and of “bed furniture for decent private pupils, 


costing for cotton—sixty yards at 2s. 6d. is £7 105., without ~ 


making up or lining (not necessary).”’ 
His letter runs: 


(Original in Rugby School Library) 
Upton-on-Severn, January 23rd, 1797. 

““MY DEAR sIR, I have been perpetually changing my 
place of abode since I received the favour of your last. 
Among other places I have been at Shrewsbury, where 
(from what you wrote in your letter, that your strength 
lay there) I kept you principally in view; and on the whole 
I am of opinion that your fortune might very possibly be 
made in that city. There is a school there, having from 
£1,300 to £1,500 a year, of which the head-master has not 
above {100 a year, but he has allowances for assistants, 
and an excellent house and school built in a superior style. 
Within the memory of many, a head-master has had there 
(I think) not less than sixty boarders. This school was 
once the Eton or the Westminster of Wales, and of all 
Shropshire, etc. Now the present master does nothing, 
and there are not above three or four boys belonging to 
this noble foundation, although there are many exhibitions 
belonging to the school. The gentlemen of Shrewsbuty, 
therefore, have an idea of pensioning off the old masters 
now there and in possession, and of appointing new ones. 
I further learned also that they have an idea that an A@ 
of Parliament can be procured to appoint new governors 
to the school—for at the present moment I fear the appoint- 
ment of a master is in the gift of some college. Histories 
there ate of Shrewsbury or Shropshire, and from these 
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(no doubt in the Public Library or of some antiquarian, 
at least at Cambridge) you might learn the particulars of 
this school. If you find by inquiry that anything here should 
be worth your notice, it would be a theatre worthy of your 
abilities, and you would play a game in which you would 
be sute to be a wonderful winner. The trouble of a school 
and of many private pupils in different classes are not widely 
asunder; but the school is great and certain, the private 
tuition humble and precarious. A lady, I assure you, has 
no great share of labour, and none but what serves to display 
her abilities, and to command the respect and esteem of 
her neighbourhood. If you were to embark on such a 
scheme as this I could give you many a hint, and Mrs. James 
could suggest useful and wise methods; and the world 
would greatly patronise you, and you would be sute of 
accumulating a gteat fortune—provided only that you 
avoid the tocks on which I was dashed, and these I could 
easily dire€t you to avoid. Such a plan is by far the best 
that can be proposed. Public speeches have never been 
thought of there, and the common business of classics 
and exercises is all that is required, for I advise you to shun 
Mathematics (in such a line) as a dangerous tock. Leave 
this to the Master of Arithmetic. Rugby would not support 
a mattied assistant with a growing family. An assistantship 
there is very well for an unmarried man, but believe me 
it is not enough for a family ; and then at Rugby you could 
not lay up one halfpenny for the support of your offspring, 
if anything should befall yourself, and your prospect would 
be closed, for Mr. Birch is your senior. I make the same 
observation on the line of private tutorship, as affording 
no prospect of making a fortune, be it ever so successful, 
unless indeed you should have the good fortune to get 
a chutch living by that connection. That too and much 
mote might befall you, but this is uncertain. Let a man 
be ever so gteat at the University, yet when once he has 
left it and has been melted down into the great mass of 
the world, he loses a very considerable share indeed of 
that consequence and attention which the particular interests 
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of individuals caused to be paid him in a seat of literature. 
You cannot, I am sure, name or recollect a man who has 
sailed into the great ocean of the world from his college 
hatbour, in whose fortune the observation I have made 
has not been verified.” 


* 


I may best here introduce the little that I know about 
Dr. Butler’s predecessor—the Rev. James Atcherley. I 
have heard from my aunt, Mrs. Bather, that he and the 
second master used to amuse themselves by trying which 
could kick highest at a flitch of bacon that was hung for 
them in the kitchen to pradtise at. The late Rev. W. A. 
Leighton told me that Atcherley used to make presents 
to the boys of books belonging to the school library, and 
that he was mote or less intemperate in his habits. He 
was, however, a man of good natural abilities, and in 1773 
published a pamphlet entitled A Drapier’s Address to the 
Good People of England, which is not ill-written, and shows 
the writer to have been an advocate of free trade, when 
free-traders were still scarce. I find no other work by 
him in the library of the British Museum. 

The only other letter that belongs to the period of Dr. 
Butler’s life at Cambridge is one from S. T. Coleridge, 
which I print by the kind permission of Ernest - Hartley 
Coleridge, Esq., who informs me that it should be dated 
about 8th June 1794. ‘The reference is to the poet’s return 
to Cambridge after his enlisting in the army. In a letter 
dated 22nd September 1834, which will be given in due 
coutse, Dr. Butler speaks warmly of his youthful friend- 
ship with Coleridge and vindicates his claim to academic 
distinction. 


(Original in possession of Mts. G. L. Bridges and Miss Butler) 


““MY DEAR sIR, I assure you I received pleasure almost 
to tears from your letter. ‘There are hours in which I am 
inclined to think very meanly of myself, but when I call 
to memory the number and character of those who have 
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honoured me -with their esteem, I am almost reconciled 
to my follies and again listen to the whispers of self- 
adulation. 

“That I felt pain on my return to Cambridge from the 
citcumstance of your not having called upon me, it would 
be vain to deny. Misfortune is a ‘ Jealous God.’ I 
attribute it, however, to the sickly peevishness of a mind 
sote with recent calamity. 

“To-morrow morning, early, I set out on a pedestrian 
scheme for Oxford—from whence, after a stay of three 
ot four days, I proceed to Wales—make a tour of the northern 
part, and return to Cambridge. The whole of my pere- 
grination will take about six weeks. 

“Tf you ate disengaged, will you take your bread and 
cheese with me this evening? 

“ Believe me, with great esteem, your sincere 
“*'§. T. COLERIDGE. 


“p.s. Permit me to thank you for having noticed my 
literary efforts.” 


In 1797 Butler published his first work, entitled: 

M. Musuri Carmen in Platonem. Isaact Casauboni in Josephum 
Scaligerum Ode. Accedunt poemata et exercitationes utriusque 
Linguae. Auétore S. Butler. Appendici loco subjiciuntur hymnus 
Cleanthis Stoici, Clementis Alexandrini hymni duo, Henrici 
Stephani Adhbortatio ad Jleitionem Novi Foederis. Conscripsit 
aique edidit Samuel Butler, A.B. Coll. Div. Joann. apud Cantabr. 
Soc. Cantabrigiae: excudebat J. Burges academiae typo- 
graphus. Veneunt apud J. Deighton, Cantabrigiae, et 
Londini apud T. Payne. 1797. 8vo, pp. xiv and 115. 

What little need be said in respe& to this produdion 
may be seen in Professor J. E. B. Mayor’s edition of Baker’s 
History of St. John’s, part ti, p. 903, etc. 

About this time, or perhaps before the end of 1796, Mtr. 
Butler was entrusted by the Syndics of the University Press 
with the bringing out of an edition of Aeschylus, under 
restrictions so sevete that Professor Porson, to whom the 
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task had been offered, declined to undertake it. All Mr. 
Butler’s leisure for many yeats was devoted to this, as the — 
event proved, somewhat ungrateful labour. From Professor 
Mayor’s very full account of the work I take the following: | 

“Butler himself collated the two Cambridge mss., and 
procured by means of A. Merian the collation of two Venice 
mss. by Jac. Morelli. J. D. LaRoche of Basle compiled 
for him an index. 

* 


“‘ Many of Butlet’s notes were retained in the new edition 
of Schiitz (Halle, 1809-22, 5 vols.), and the entire com- 
mentaties of Stanley and Abresch were reprinted (bid., 
1832, 2 vols., 8vo) under the title Apparatus Criticus et Exe- 
geticus in Aeschyl Tragoedias. Thus that which gave the 
principal value to Butler’s costly edition is now accessible 
in a mote convenient form ; and the demand for it has wholly 
ceased.” 

It was a cherished wish on Dr. Butlet’s part to edit 
Aeschylus de novo, unhampered by the conditions that ren- 
dered his earlier work so cumbrous and unmanageable ; but 
this, when he became Bishop of Lichfield, proving impossible, 
he placed his notes on some of the plays at the disposal of 
a very favourite pupil, Dr. Peile, afterwards of Repton, in 
whose Aeschylus they appear with the initials s. 1. 
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CHAPTER THREE: THE RUGBY CURRICULUM 


Installation at Shrewsbury, Dr. James’s Letters of Advice detailing 
the Rugby System under his Head Mastership 


THE. COURSE OF THE YEAR 1798 THE ACT 
remodelling Shrewsbury School was passed, and his college 
elected Mr. Butler to the vacant mastership. He immedi- 
ately married,’ and entered on his new duties, being installed 

1st October 1798. 

Mr. Butler wrote, as in duty bound, to Dr. James, and 
asked him for advice on school management—no doubt 
merely as a matter of politeness. Dr. James had resigned 
the head mastership of Rugby some four years, but in his 
atdout to fight his battles over again he at once replied in 
three long letters, giving minute details of all that was done 
at Rugby in each form, under his mastership. The letters 
consist in great measure of the lessons that were set in each 
form ; nevertheless they throw so much light on the working 
of a public school at the close of the last century that I should 
_ print them in full if space permitted. I will give, however, 
- the daily lessons of the fifth and sixth forms, and the more 
interesting parts of the general remarks. For the rest I must 
refer the reader to the original letters in the British Museum, 
ot to a Ms. copy which I have sent to the Museum of Rugby 
School. The letters lose almost as much in livingness by 
being read in type as they gain in clearness ; and those whose 
leisure enables them to see the originals in the British Museum 
will, I think, be both interested and amused. 

The first letter is undated, but must have been written 
14th OGober 1798. It begins without prelude of any kind. 


Fifth and Sixth Forms. 


** Monday, at 7. Watts’ Scripture History, sixteen pages, or 
Goldsmith’s Roman History (2 vols., 8vo), sixteen pages at 
a lesson at least, or twenty pages at most; or Hiffory of 
England in a series of letters, with geography and chronology 
of each lesson. Ingles does geography instead of this lesson 

* Tuesday, 4th September 1798, at Great St. Andrew’s, Cambridge 
(Mayor’s edition of Baker’s HiSfory of St. John’s). 
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in its turn, as after Roman Hiffory finished in one volume ; 
then again after second volume and Watts finished. 

“‘ Perhaps twelve pages of Watts may be full enough at 
‘first. 

“« At to. Thirty-five lines of the Iliad, twice construed 
and parsed. The next lesson in the same book is always 
set after doing present lesson. Take Se/eita ex Iliade by W. 
Holwell, if it can be got. But at Christmas you may come 
to Wotcestet and mark yout Homer and Virgil by my books. 

“ At 3. About fifty lines in Scriptores Romani, twice 
construed. Set Tuesday’s translation. 

“At 5. Thirty-eight lines in Virgil, or rather Se/eda e 
Virgilio. 38 x 2 = 76 construed in the week, less fifty 
repeated Friday, leaving twenty-six. (See Friday’ Ss lessons 
at seven and three.) 

“ Tuesday, at 7. Thirty lines of Tully’s Offices repeated. 
‘Themes looked over. 

“‘ Note. I should set translation of Tully one week, the 
next some English to be translated into Latin (as Willymot’s 
Peculiars, or my Erasmus Englished), and then translation 
of Tully ot English theme alternately, always rendering 
English into Latin once a fortnight. 

“ At to. Thirty-five lines of Poetae Graeci. ‘Verse theme 
set and English translation for this day. 

“ Half-Holiday. Absence* at three and five, or half after 
five in summer. 

“ Exercise. One week English theme or English trans- 
lation. ‘The next week translate English into Latin. This 
English was Erasmus translated by me, but Willymot’s 
Peculiars will do. Lock Up! atic. different times between 
six and eight, according to the season. ‘The earlier Prayers 
are the better. | 

“ Wednesday, at 7. Translation or English theme looked 
ovet. Repeat Tuesday’s Poetae Graeci. 

“ At to. Thirty-five lines of Scriptores Graeci. 

* At 3 and 5. ‘The same as Monday; but a selection ex 
Cicerone, or his letters (at the end of the book), were construed 
* Le., calling over the boys’ nS to see that they were all there. 
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on Monday, and Selecta e Livio, Tacito (you may leave out 
perhaps e Paterculo) were construed on a Wednesday. 

** Exercise Latin Verses. Lowest number of lowest fifth 
is sixteen. 

“ Note. Tully repeated for themes and Ovid for verses 
1s good, but sometimes Greek grammar must be said, instead 
of these lessons—at least the principal parts of it. 

** Thursday, at 7. Latin verses looked over. ‘Thirty lines 
of Seletia ex Ovidio repeated, or Greek grammar. 

“* At to. Homer as on Monday. 

“* Half-Holiday. In honour of one or even two (perhaps 
one of these from the fifth form) of the best praepostor’s 
exercises. 

“* Thursday's exercise. Lytics of vatious sorts: Iambics, 
Sapphics, Asclep., Alc., Trochaics. Two upper praepostors 
make Greek. 

“ Friday, at 7. ‘Thirty-five lines of Homer repeated (or 
‘Thursday’s Homer) ; or sometimes twenty-five lines of Homer 
and twenty-six lines of Virgil have been said, which compleats 
the repetition of all the Virgil of the week. 

“ At to, Sixty lines in Horace’s Satyrs [sic] and Epifiles 
and Ars Poetica wete construed, or Juvenal, Sat. 1, 3, 10, 
4s OL Persiusy Satvysn 

‘“‘ N.B. Horace and Juvenal are thus finished in two and 
a half years. 

“ At 3. Fifty lines of Monday’s and Wednesday’s Virgil 
tepeated. Horace lesson of the morning construed a second. 
time. 

“ N.B. If twenty-six lines of Virgil be said on Friday 
morning, then all the Virgil construed will be said. 

“ At 5. Thirty lines in Tully’s Offices once construed, 
which are to be repeated in the following week, and also 
thirty lines in Se/edfa ex Ovidio once construed and once 
hastily read off in English, which ate to be repeated i the 
next following week. Ingles’s fifth form assistant teaches the 
fifth form the Tully and Selecia ex Ovidio, while he teaches 
Funebres Orationes ot Pindar, or etc., for this lesson; but 
these lessons are perfectly academic, and rather beyond the 
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power of young boys, unless they be already accomplished 
scholars. 

“ Saturday. Sixty lines of Friday’s Horace repeated. The 
head-master, having no exercise, examines a lower form. ~ 
Ingles takes his sixth and fifth form repetition (which is made 
to an assistant), etc. _ 

“ Atio. Fifty lines in Greek play or fifty lines in Demos- 
thenes twice construed; or if time be wanted read it off 
hastily a second time into English. Latin theme for Monday 
set now. 

“ Third lesson of Saturday at twelve. ‘Thirty-five lines in 
sele& parts of Milton (suppose the printed El/egant Extrads 
of Poetry, by Dr. Knox, were used). This also would be a 
reading book or a library of poetry toa schoolboy. Now also 
Mathematics wete done, which was my utter ruin at the 
time ; or speeches rehearsed, which I advise you to avoid 
altogether, as being the most painful and laborious instruction 
that can be given. Nothing wears a man out so much. 

“« Saturday is a half-holiday, and of course (like other half- 
holidays) is for writing, dancing, French, drawing, or even 
fencing—as it is now taught at Rugby. 

“¢ Sunday. Absence at nine, at breakfast. 

“* At to. Do not use Secker, which works the master, not 
the scholar ; but use Greek Testament and work the scholar, 
and throw in any supplementary explanation—even the 
contents of all Secker on the commandments if you will. 
Or, if you have any Sunday’s duty to do, make the boys 
abridge in writing two pages of Secker. 

“ N.B. In abridgements made at Rugby (for they now 
abridge Watts’s Hisfory instead of answering orally—which 
is an alteration, but not an improvement), Ingles calls on 
this or that boy to read four or five lines of his own written 
abridgement, and so heats the whole of the lesson to be 
abridged read over by the boys in such little parts once or 
twice over. This saves the master, and is tight if he has 
other duty on a Sunday. 

“ Call absence after church in the church, or let the senior 
monitor prick down absentees; or the form praepostors 
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may do this severally. When you come to see me (of which, 
however, I must have notice, as I expect some relations for 
some time at Christmas), I can furnish you with verses, themes, 
and hints, and with Latin themes—themes, etc., which you 
can copy if you will. 

““ Horace’s Odes and Epodes are divided into four equal 
parts ; one part is construed in each half-year—being con- 
strued over regularly a first time at each lesson, and read 
over quickly into English for a second construing over ; 
- and thus the whole of the Odes is finished in two years. You 
may mark twelve divisions in your Horace, when you come 
to see me at Christmas; and then bring your Homer and 
Virgil and Milton for the same purpose. 

“* Odes ate read for about four weeks and not more, or 
not five weeks altogether, each half-year. Four lessons are 
construed in them in each week—viz. sixty lines Monday 
at three; sixty lines Monday at five; sixty lines Tuesday at 
ten; sixty lines Wednesday at five. 
 “ N.B. Virgil is dropped during the four weeks of Ode- 
time, and such other lessons as belong to the Ode schooltimes. 

“The above four lessons (or 4 xX 60 = 240 lines) in 
Odes ate thus repeated: forty lines Tuesday at seven ; forty 
lines Wednesday at seven; forty lines Thursday at seven ; 
thirty lines on Friday at seven, together with twenty-five 
lines in Homer or twenty-five lines Poetae Graeci, as may 
seem best according to the important matter contained in 
either lesson for the week; sixty lines on Friday at three ; 
thirty lines at third morning lesson at twelve on Saturday 
(dropping the Milton in Ode-time). 

“Tn all two hundred and forty lines repeated in the week ; 
ot repeated three forties, two thirties, and one double of 
thirty, or sixty. 

“ Geography, or the four quarters, with Antient Greece 
and Italy—done for the second and fourth exercise of the 
week (on Tuesdays and Thursdays)—is done once over in a 
year, and is done for nine exercises. For geography Cellarius 
in octavo, and Guthrie’s last edition by Dilly in oftavo, with 
my geography, will do. 
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“My geography may be had at Rowel’s for a shilling a 
book (by your application to Ingles, who has hacked and 
hewed my book and reprinted it), and it will suit your 
purpose still. I have much improved it indeed, but I have 
not inclination now to print it. 

“Make a library for your boys, as I did—evetry boy 
giving something at coming to school, and also on going 
away ; at least a crown coming, and perhaps double going 
away. Buy Knox’s Elegant Extraiis in Poetry—in Prose— 
and of Epifiles; L’Empriére’s Classical and Hrstorical Dic- 
tionary ; Johnson’s Diétionary (in 2 vols., 8vo); with Beauties 
of Pope (tn 2 vols., r2mo, 75.) ; Beauties of Spectators, Tatlers, 
and Guardians (2 vols., 12mo, 75.) ; Beauties of Adventurer, 
Connowseur, Rambler, and Idler (2 vols., 75.). These may be 
got immediately by a sufficient subscription among the boys. 

“Two declamations pro and con are made once in an half- 
yeat. Each declamation is divided into two exercises, and 
made as two Latin themes: LExordium and Prima Pars 
Probations, for one theme ; and for a second theme, Secunda 
Pars Probation and Peroratio. 

“ Greek Plays. Burgess’s Pentalogia, with a Latin trans- 
lation printed and sold by Mr. C. Dilly in the Poultry ; but 
the Greek Pentalogia is out of print and not to be had for a 
school, wherefore the five following plays—printed separately 
by Mr. Pote of Eton—are now used in schools, and may be 
easily had. ’Tis laughingly called Pote’s Pentalogia. 


Euripides (1) Hippolytus ; (2) Medea. 
Sophocles (3) Philoétetes. 

Aeschylus (4) Prometheus. 
Aristophanes (5) Plutus. 


““ These plays are 3s.each, and great is the advantage (to keep 
parents in good humour) of purchasing each half-year only 
what the boy uses ; as you will find. Keep down expences. 

“Tf no translations are printed to these (for the boys at 
Eton do now, I believe, depend for construing the plays 
on tutors), then you may get two or three old editions with 
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Latin translations for a few shillings and lend them to the 
boys, as I did. 

“The above plays are a good and sufficient specimen. 
Read also Demosthenes and Pindar, as you read Greek plays. 

“If you should want mote, ’tis probable more plays will 
be printed at Eton, by the time you will have finished the 
above. 

“Tf you provide books (as Heyrick of Leicester and many 
masters do), then I recommend C. Dilly in the Poultry as an 
honest man for your bookseller—who will allow you twelve 
per cent on books, and perhaps more on paper, pens, pencils, 
etc., etc. If you do not provide books, give the profit to: 
an assistant (it will help to pay his salary), or at least give it 
to your writing master, unless borough interest requires 
you to deal with a Shrewsbury bookseller. 

“ Avoid giving a whole holiday after five weeks completed 
as the worst of plagues, for you are sure of having a large 
school. . The three half-holidays on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
_ Saturday are excellent things both for master and boy, leaving” 
exetcises and masters of accomplishments to fill them up. 
If you are obliged to give a whole holiday, suffer it not to: 
pass without a regular exercise, by way of rider to direct 
it and preserve it from wild schemes and excursions. 

“ Candles allowed till a quarter before ten for fifth and 
sixth forms, and till nine for all below. A quarter clock 
saves much bell-ringing. Boys are locked up from a quarter 
after six to eight, by increases or decreases of a quarter of 
an hour according to the season. 

“ Bed-room doors ate opened in the morning at half after 
six ; and on Sunday or a whole holiday at seven—and there: 
is absence at breakfast at nine as well as at other meals. 

“It is a cheap plan and a good one to take in the fourth 
form Dalzel’s CoMectanea Minora, instead of Greek Aesop and 
Greek Testament; for it contains many parts of Greek 
Aesop—of moikiAn ictopia—with various poetic selections ; so. 
that one purchase serves for many books both in prose 
and poetry. It is equally good to take Dalzel’s CoMettanea 
Majora for the fifth form in two vols. o€tavo, the one volume 
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being prose according to Scriptores Graeci, the other volume 
being poetry and answering to our Poetae Graeci, and both 
contain many the same things with those our Eton books : 
and Dalzel’s publication is of such sort as to serve even. 
instead of the purchase of Homer’s Odyssey, and Poetae 
Graeci too ; for there is much of the Odyssey at least in it— 
of the Iliad, I believe none. You may begin at least with a 
purchase of this in your school library. The saving expence 
in books is a great consideration; and the scale is easily 
enlarged at any time. Dalzel’s notes are an excellent com- 
panion for a boy or master too, in such parts of Scriptores 
Graeci and Poetae Graeci as ate common to Dalzel and those 
-Eton books. Dalzel has no Latin, but excellent and scholar- 
like notes in English; but this mode of teaching Greek 
without Latin is now prevalent in many places, as at the 
Charterhouse in London, Mr. Innes’s at Warwick, and, I 
have heard, at Winchester. There is no objection to it, 
but the despair it may occasion to dull boys, who, it is 
answered, must rely on the brighter boys after all. You will 
judge, therefore, what you will do in this matter, after pur- 
chasing one set of either of the above, which will cost you 
but little, and nothing if bought for the boys’ library. Isend 
this to assure you that I am not forgetful of you, and will 
prepare you another sheet as soon as I can—in a very few 
days. I have just placed one son at Rugby in the upper 
fourth, and one’son in the fourth at Charterhouse, to which 
I was invited by a voluntary and unsolicited offer of Lord 
Dartmouth, whose sons, the two Legges, I educated. It is 
now an exceeding great benefit—{4o a year to the Bachelor 
at College, and £60 a year to the Master of Arts—being an 
eight years’ benefit after leaving school, and the education 
is almost for nothing. 

“T heartily give you and Mrs. Butler joy, in which Mrs. 
James joins with me. I thank you for your kind invitation ; 
but I shall hope at Christmas to have all my children with 
me, now scattered. Mrs. James and I shall be glad to see 
you for three or four days, and Mrs. Butler, if you travel our 
way at Christmas, and indeed whenever you may come. In 
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the meantime I will satisfy your wishes by writing; being 


your faithful friend, &< 
T. JAMES. 


“T am just returned from a journey to Rugby and the 
Charterhouse, and I have also not been well, but am recovet- 
ing. Was your lower master the Rev. H. C. Adams whom 
I know, or is it some other Adams that is discarded? You 
are right. By no means fix your business the first three or 
four weeks. Try the boys as for placing and classing, and 
make all easy to yourself, as I did at first, and consider your 
form business well before you give out a scheme. Once 
construing must do, and once reading off into English, as 
you must probably have the fifth, sixth, and fourth form too, 
if not some grammar boys, while your assistant takes the 
third and second forms and some gtammar boys. Innes 
gets his assistants from Brazenose, Oxford—hardy working 
fellows—and gets them curacies. I have no doubt your 
Cambridge acquaintance can find out men ; and bargain for 
their board. Entertain them not yourself.” 


The second letter is dated “‘ Harvington, near Evesham, 
Worcestershire, O&ober 17th, 1798,” and begins with the 
lessons of the upper fourth, or the two removes of the upper 
fourth form. I need not give the details, for which I must 
refer the reader to the original letters, but will confine myself 
to Dr. James’s more suggestive comments. 


“ Tuesday, at 10. Virgil, thirty-five lines. Lower remove, 
twelve verses from Horace’s Odes—or Gay, etc., for the 
lower temove; but the upper of the two temoves make 
Latin themes this day. These exercises are made in school 
from eleven o’clock till one. 


* 


“ Wednesday, at 10. Willymot’s Pecufars turned into 
Latin, and parse it—one and a half pages. 

* N.B. I think the good Latin, or master’s Latin, was 
given out to the boys after ae lesson. 
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“ Throughout the school I found no proportionate im- 
provement in Latin, until 1 introduced the making every 
exercise in Latin prose (fifth form excepted) as a lesson first, 
It saves blunders then, and it fully instructs the boys, because — 
each boy hears then the faults of rendering corrected ; which 
is not so when exercises are looked over separately. 

“< Thursday, at 7. Willymot’s Pecufars looked over. In 
general the master’s good Latin is expected, or something 
like it. Say Greek grammar as before. 

“Tf the Peculiar exercises be many in number, then read 
one-third of one boy’s exercise, or one-third or one-half of 
another’s, making all stand by from the very first to hear 
yout observations, and making all to continue to pick up 
your alterations, until it come to their several turns to be 
looked over. This same method may be extended to all 
Latin prose exercises whatever (except themes). 


*K 


“* Half-Holiday. Upper remove have a verse theme set, 
twelve verses. The lower remove make ten verses as on 
Tuesday, coram magstro. Innes takes his boys into school 
each holiday afternoon for a time, until they have finished 
their exercises for the day. This secures the work and is 
wise ; but an assistant must be with them. 

** Friday. 


* 


“You will observe how much I found it necessary, by 
experience, to have Ellis, Clarke, etc., done as lessons, as 
well as to have every Latin prose exercise (being a translation 
into Latin) done first lesson fashion. So very slow is the 
progress of some boys in making Latin, and so much do their 
own operations therein require to be watched. 

** Saturday. 


* 


“* N.B. Sallust would be a better book for Latin, etc. 
Better also are some of the Conciones et Orationes e Livia, etc., 
but much of this last is too hard. I would not, however, 
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drop Britain, or any interesting part of Caesar. His sentences 
ate long ; his expressions will not work into themes. His 
military descriptions ate not more useful to boys than a tale 
of the battles of kites and crows would be. 


* 
Lower Fourth, or Second Removes. 


“ Friday, at 3. ‘Thirty-six lines of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
repeated. Boys learning French repeated only thirty-six lines. 
Serdhes. 
* 
““N.B. Boys wete confined after this lesson, and made 
to set about as much of their making Latin for next succeeding 
Wednesday’s Peculiars as could be done in an hout’s time. — 


* 
LOWER SCHOOL. 


Upper Third Form, or two Removes called Upper and 
Lower Greek, or two Half-Years. 


* 


“* Sunday. Catechism said at ten. 

“Tf you have duty on a Sunday, then your Catechism and 
English private prayers must be said by the lower boys on 
Saturday at the third morning school as often as you think 
tight. ‘Thus the upper third might say their private prayers 
once a month, and perhaps often enough. Less boys may 
say Catechism one week, and prayers another.” 


It is clear that boys were expected to, and no doubt did, 
say their prayers in their bed-rooms, just as they did in my 
time at Shrewsbury, and no doubt do in all good schools at 
present. The monthly repetition of the prayers was only 
to ensure their not being forgotten or neglected. 


Lower Third, or two Lower Removes of the Third Form. 


“* Monday, at 5. Conéstrue or explain and repeat strictly a 
page and a half of Latin Syntax. (Boys require much of this.) 


* 
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Always have, in aM forms, at least one English exercise 
a week. Mind the spelling. 


Second Form. 
* 


“Confine*boys to get their lessons in school (thus you 
ate sute of it), and do not let them out to get lessons at 
home ; for they get them not, but get into scrapes. 


*K 


“No rule can be laid down for first form lessons. Two 
lines (I have known one line) in As tm praesenti, ot thtee, ot 
even four lines, may be got at a lesson, the first time over, 
accotding to the age and powets of a boy. They do nouns 
first, then verbs. ss 

* 


“ Reading and spelling by the writing master. 


“ Observe that, having since I wrote last procured Dalzel, 
I cannot by any means, at your first setting out, recommend 
the changing of our Eton books for Dalzel’s Muécelanea 
Minora, or his Miscellanea Majora (though ’tis well to have 
them in the school library): and for this reason—first, 
because the Greek without the Latin will be only a sort of 
inexplicable and learned puzzle to all dull boys (and such 
you must have); next, because many boys will despair of 
doing without Latin, unless they can have the assistance 
of a tutor to prepare them. 

“Tt is not possible to lay down any rules for provisions 
of meat and drink. I allowed four bushels of malt to a 
hogshead—that is, to about seventy gallons; and I brewed 
twelve bushels together (which is very much indeed in 
favour of good beer). I advise you to brew no ale at all— 
only the above table beer. Buy your porter or ale, for your 
own drinking ; for if your ale be accessible it will exhaust 
your pocket. During all the latter years of my mastership 
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I brewed no ale; for it always spoiled my small beer. It 
may even answer to buy (at a brewhouse) your small beer, 
if you can get it good. Ihave sometimes thought—for Mrs. 
James had no rule—that three-quarters of a pound of meat 
for each boy (including bone) was rather beyond the mark, 
and that half a pound was certainly below it, unless it were 
just after the holidays, or when they had money in their 
pockets. Provide enough; for yourselves and servants 
must also be provided for. Whatever is left (small bits on 
plates, etc., I gave to poor women with the pot liquor, three 
times a week, and with scraps of bread in it) will clearly do 
for a hash next day—which boys like. or, JAMES, 

“Consult ease. Make no exertions at first going off. I 
was neat to destroying all my hopes by it. Walk—ride- 
don’t read after supper or just before bed-time. I shall 
wtite again, and then answer me. Dr. James’s eight servants 
always dined after the boys, on what they had left; and 

we always had a separate dinner for ourselves. Lay down, 
therefore, no rules in respect of provisions, lest it produce a 
want, and a little experience will soon direct you ; and nothing 
is lost, for hashes consume all that; but Mrs. Butler must 
seek after the housekeeper, or you will soon probably lament 
it bitterly. She must oversee all provisions ; and particularly 
while she can, and until your general provisions for the week 
be a little settled and reduced to a system. This Mrs. Ingles 
does, Mrs. James always did. Even both my wives did 
this. — [Name illegible—Ep.] only looks after the linen 
and sick boys.” 


The third letter is dated “ Harvington, near Evesham, 
Worcestershire, Oftober 18th, 1798,’’ and begins : 


““ DEAR BUTLER, I have now with this letter quite finished 
all you wished. 

“T earnestly beseech you for your own sake not to present 
the Governors with any fixed, determined plan of govern- 
ment or school rules, just at present. By all means avoid 
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this, at least till after Christmas, when you will have had some 
experience and some little time in the holidays to compose 
your tules with deliberation. Be assured that rules are but 
the offspring of experience, and therefore before any code 
of laws be formally presented to the Governors enable 
yourself at least to judge of the wisdom and expediency of 
yout laws by the observation of a few weeks. Show by 
action, show by the rules communicated from hour to hour 
to your scholars, that you are not without laws; but take 
time to do yourself a little credit, if indeed you are not yet 
quite sated with literary honour. But, be that as it may, 
you were then single; but you have now a lady depending 
on your welfare, and the probability of many other dependants 
may be expected. Therefore, as I can do you more service 
in this resped than you may be aware of, I advise that you 
and Mrs. Butler should pay me a visit at Worcester for some 
days in the Christmas holidays, and we may then confer 
together. I will endeavour to get my volume of school rules, 
and the other volume of rules for regulating and constructing 
the expence of education (drawn up about the time of quit- 
ting), if Dr. Ingles will send them me by my son William, 
as I conclude he will. 

“The Rugby time of breaking up is now the Monday 
before St. Thomas ; my son John will also then come from 
the Charterhouse, and we may chance to pick up something 
from him, and at any rate it is possible that, from personal 
conversation with me and Mrs. James, you may find it a 
very beneficial and gainful journey in point of saving you 
money in such a concern as you are to undertake. ‘This is 
the best advice I can give you. The compliance with it I 
leave to your own decision. In the meantime I think it 
may be useful to present you with a general list of all the books 
used. Some such list must be put into the hands of your 
bookseller, or assistant, or writing master, who may supply 
the books, with the names of the boys to be supplied each 
half-year at the bottom of the books of each form. 

“ N.B. It is possible that the prices of books may be 
increased since my time, by the new tax on paper. 
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A List of Books used at Rugby School, 
with the several Fines imposed for Books lost or not satis- 
fattorily accounted for. | 


First Form. 


“* Accidence. Price 9d.; fine 2d. Bound in leather. Latin 
Grammar. 15.9d.; fine 4d. [Marked, or certain lines crossed 
out by the seller, at price 1d. It is also not pierced or fastened 
with leather thongs (which renders the price 2d. less), but 
_ sewed in bands or bound in leather. No school-book except 
such as was sewed in bands or bound in leather was used 
at Rugby ; for experience had shown the folly and expensive- 
ness of other contrivances, or of canvas binding.] 

““ Boys’ names to be written on the leaves at the top in all 
books. So also names in hats, sleeves of coats, especially 
gteat-coats, in the upper shoe-leather, etc., etc. 


* 


: “ Entick’s Latin Difionary was once used for lower boys, 

but by all means take the oftavo Ainsworth, for Entick is 
not fit for even second form boys ; look out correptus or any 
participle, and you will perceive that there is nothing to 
lead the child to corripior. Then the several meanings of 
words ate not differently distinguished by figures as in 
Ainsworth, but are all huddled together. Now a master will 
often lead a boy’s mind from the first sense of a word to the 
second, and so enable the boy to see the conneétion, which 
may be delicately traced in Ainsworth. 


* 


Lower Fourth Form. 


“ Schrevelit Lexicon. Price 75. 6d.; fine 1s. 6d. [Query 


whether this may not be worn out fairly before a boy reaches 
the fifth ?] 


* 


“ N.B. If the Greek Testament be used on Sunday, 3t 
will be best to have the whole Greek Testament, I guess at 
about 25.6d. I do not recommend it to you to have a Sunday’s 
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lesson, unless you think it right, for I think you will soon 
find the comfort of having a clear holiday on a Sunday. 
At any rate make such a lesson a mere construing, short and | 
easy. You know the worth of Hardy’s Greek Testament 
with Latin notes for this purpose. Get your boys close to 
you and speak low. This saves you inconceivably. 


k 


“ Secker’s Ledtures. 35. 6d. [Better left out and put into 
the boys’ common library for Sunday reading. It will waste 
you to death to lecture in it. ’Tis worse than preaching.] 

Cellarius’s Antiqu. Geog. 65.5; fine 15. 
Guthrie’s Modern Geography. 95.3 fine 15. 6d. 


** 


“Books of amusement for upper boys’ library : 
Guthrie’s Geography. 
Beauties of Spectator, Tatler, etc. 2 vols. 75. 
Beauties of Rambler, Adventurer, etc. 2 vols. 75. 
Beauties of Pope's Works. 7s. 
Elegant Extraéts in Prose. Large edition, 8vo. About 

135s OL 145. 

Elegant Extraits in Poetry. Large edition, 8vo. About 14s. 
Elegant Epistles. About 125. or 135. 
Adam’s Roman Antiquities. About 7s. ot 85. 
L’Empriére’s Bibliotheca Classica. About 85. or 95. 
Enfield’s Speaker. 2 vols. About 8s. 


“For little boys’ library : 
Petcival’s Moral Tales. About 35. 
Goldsmith’s History of England in 1 vol. 125. 
Tales of the Caftle. 
The Old English Baron. About 35. 6d. 
Sandford and Merton. (There is an abridgement of this.) 
Adelaide and Theodore. 
Marmontel’s Tales. 
Bible epitomised (Dilly). 
Telemachus. About 4s. 
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Trusler’s Principles of Politeness, abridged from Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters. About 1s. 6d. 

Flowers of Antient History. 2 small vols. About 7s. 
Flowers of Modern History. 2 small vols. About 7s. 
Flowers of Modern Voyages. 2 small vols. About 7s. 
Flowers of Modern Travels. 2 small vols. About 7s. 
Gay’s Fables. Small edition. 

Robinson Crusoe. 15. 


“ For writing school and little boys’ reading there arte: 

Mts. Trimmet’s Easy Introdutlion to the Knowledge of 
Nature and the Scriptures. 

A spelling book or dictionary. The last is very cheap. 

_Ash’s Introduction to Lowth’s Grammar. 

The Footsfeps to Mrs. Trimmet’s Sacred Hiffory. 

History of Little Jack—which is full of goodness for little 
boys.” 


One would have thought that Mrs. Trimmer might have 
been approached without footsteps. After a few passages 
which may be omitted, Dr. James continued : 


“Such ordinary rules given by word of mouth as you 
may find most immediately convenient, and, of course, most 
likely to be perpetual, may be, and must be, delivered to. 
your boys from day to day. ‘These will suffice at present— 
such as no article of a tradesman without a note, except from 
the person supplying with stationery wares. Restraint of 
time allowed after clock striking—at absences, at dinner, 
etc.—twenty minutes, or at most half-hour (suppose), without 
whipping, but after that always inflict it, unless detained by 
a parent, signified by a note, or by an assistant, etc. ; to lock 
up at dusk with prayers in all seasons—to whip if absent 
from school-house beyond the time after clock-striking 
(beyond such time as before mentioned). Use impositions 
of translations as little as possible, though they, or the more 
troublesome fepetitions, or solitary confinement when the 
weather admits, must be used for all such non-attendance as 
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above, between the quarter (for some minutes at least must 
be allowed after clock-striking, for difference of watches and 
clocks, while you always go by your own clock) and the half- 
hour or moment of ative punishment. Nothing done at- 
first and while your numbers are small—for they must be 
egteat, and will be great sooner than I wish for your sake,— 
and while every order is new, and received as a thing expected, 
—nothing, I say, will be grievous now, but everything new 
afterwards will in this age stir up revolutionary principles ; 
fot some such spirits must exist, and there is no garden 
without weeds. The tares must grow with the wheat, and 
you, like the good sun, must shine on both. Make all your 
tules with ten boys as strict as you mean them to be with 
two hundred ; and now is the time for enacting laws. You 
ate most wise in not saying one word of what you make 
clearer, of what is now better or wiser than before it has 
been. All boasting is hideous—look at the French—and 
all improvements will be better evinced by the eye and by 
the facts than by empty words, which only expose the speaker 
to the charge of vanity behind his back, to dislike, etc.— 
and besides to numerous enemies ; for they must have some 
friends, and these, like the mice in the fable, will hurt you. 
My kindest respects and Mrs. James’s to Mrs. Butler. Once 
more we wish to see you. I cannot think of leaving my 
children, then assembled from school. 
“Your friend, 
“T. JAMES. 


“ For your assistant scruple not to get Clarke’s translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (printed for Hawes, Clarke, and 
Collins, Paternoster Row, 1769); Patrick’s translation of 
Terence (printed by Dilly) ; Cockman’s translation of Tully’s 
Offices, which is excellent (printed for Rivington, 1753) ; 
Watson’s translation of Horace (2 vols.) ; Davidson’s trans- 
lation of Virgil (2 vols.); some plain translation—not 
Melmoth’s—of De Amicitia, as Ellis’s, and De Senedute ; 
and all other translations, as Rowe’s Sallust, for his private 
use. It expedites business when many forms are to be 
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heard, and when the mind is weary. It is the way also to 
have business well done, if it is done easily. God bless you. 

“ Before I had studies I used to let my boys study by day 
in their bed-rooms, but observe this will spoil all your beds, 
bed-quilts, bedding, and curtains. Better, therefore, to send 
them into school to get their lessons, with an assistant, I 
should think £60 a year would serve for an assistant boarding 
out; in time you may get him a curacy.” 


So end these most kind and interesting letters. 

I went to the British Museum intending to get out all 
the books of amusement for the boys’ library and look at 
them, so I began with Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar, and 
found the preface to lead off thus : 

“To a man sincerely interested in the welfare of society 
and of his country, it must be particularly agreeable to reflect 
on the rapid progress and general diffusion of learning and 
civility, which within the present age have taken place in 
_ Great Britain. Whatever may be the case in some other 
kingdoms of Europe, we in this island may boast of our 
superiority to those illiberal prejudices, which not only cramp 
the genius, but sour the temper of man, and disturb all the 
agreeable intercourse of society. Among us learning is no 
‘longer confined within the schools of the philosophers, or 
the courts of the great, but, like all the greatest advantages 
which heaven has bestowed upon mankind, it is become as 
universal as it is useful.” 

x 


“ Asia next claims our attention ; which, however, though 
in some respects the most famous quarter of the world, 
offets, when compared to Europe, extremely little for our 
entertainment and instruction. . . . The immense country of 
China alone, renowned for the wisdom of its laws and 
political constitution, equally famous for the singularity of 
its language, literature, and philosophy, deserves to be con- 
sidered at some length. 

“In Africa the human mind seems degraded below its 
natural state. To dwell long upon the manners of this 
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countty, a country so immersed in rudeness and barbarity, 
besides that it could afford little instruction, would be dis- 
gusting to every lover of mankind. . . . A gloomy sameness. 
almost evetywhere prevails ; and the trifling distinctions that 
ate discovered among them, seem to arise rather from an 
excess of brutality on the one hand, than from any perceptible 
approaches to refinement on the other.” 

As tegards ancient history, we find that the year 1794 B.C. : 
“is a pretty remarkable aera with respect to the nations of 
heathen antiquity, and concludes that period of time which 
the Greeks considered as altogether unknown, and which 
they have hardly disfigured with their fabulous narrative.” ? 

I also saw indexed under Mr. Guthrie’s works A General 
View of Geography, etc.,? which I sent for. Opening it on 
page 10, I was somewhat startled by the following passage : 
“ Those circular lines which run across G’s world from side 
to side, or from east to west, are called Parallels of Latitude.”” 
But on reading further I saw that it was only Guthrie’s world 
that was intended. On this, however, I tore myself from 
the volume, nor did I dare to open another in Dr. James’s 
list, lest I should be lured on till I had lost all wish to return 
to my original subject. For all the smaller books are bound 
up, in the Museum Library, with other small books, which 
I could see would be just as entertaining. I therefore sent 
the books back, and content myself with indicating this mine 
of wealth to others who may have more time to work it. 


_* Guthrie’s New Geographical, Historical, and Commercial Grammar, etc. 
(London: John Knox, 1771), vol. i, pp. 48, 49. 
* Coventry, 1789. 
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Appointment of Mr. Jeudwine as Second Master, The Relations 
between him and Mr. Butler, Hostile Reception at Shrewsbury, 
Candidature for the Head Mastership of Rugby 


HE COLLEGE: OF ST. JOHN’S APPOINTED 
J. Jeudwine, Esq., to the Second Mastership of © 
Shrewsbury about a month after Mr. Butler’s in- 
Stallation as Head Master. I have no teason to 
- think that there had been any disagreement between him 
and Mr. Butler, but the latter had evidently anticipated the 
appointment with misgiving. From the first the two seem 
to have been unable to get on together, partly no doubt 
from incompatibility of temper, but perhaps even more from 
the nature of an arrangement which seems as though designed 
for the purpose of setting people at variance who might 
otherwise have worked well with one another. The second 
master was itremovable, and, unless two men ate exception- 
ally well suited, strained relations are almost sure to arise 
_ from the attempt to couple them as responsible head, and 
itresponsible, irremovable second. 

I asked the late Professor Kennedy, who was between 
four and five years in Mr. Jeudwine’s house, what kind of a 
man he was, and was told that he had no power of keeping 
boys in order. “ They could do what they liked; they 
could almost pull his coat-tails and call him ‘ Jacky’ to his 
face. ‘This was his chief demerit. I suppose you know that 
he and Dr. Butler did not speak ?”’ 

I have been assured, on convincing authority, that Mr. 
Jeudwine was not only as irreproachable in character as Dr. 
Butler himself, but that he was in many respects highly 
amiable as well; but managing boys was not his vocation, 
and the result was that within Dr. Butler’s own school there 
gtew up another over which, during many hours of the day, 
there was no effectual control—a school, moreover, whose 
head was mote or less hostile to Dr. Butler himself. Small 
wonder that when Mr. Welldon succeeded to the Second 
Mastership in 1836, he should have found his hands full. 

For seven-and-thirty years the first and second masters 
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addressed each other by letter. They generally wrote in 
the third person, and presented their compliments to one 
another. Sometimes they called each other Sir, and I have 
found at least one letter beginning “ Dear Sir.” The minutes 
of the trustees, throughout Dr. Butler’s head mastership, 
prove that he and Mr. Jeudwine pulled different ways. I 
have not, however, found any complaint made by Dr. Butler 
except in letters to Mr. Jeudwine himself. I will give the 
first of these, dated early in 1799, and the last, dated thirty- 
six yeats later; the intermediate ones may, with one of two 
exceptions, be very well spared. The two men were recon- 
ciled as Mr. Jeudwine lay on his death-bed. I have been 
told, but cannot vouch for it, that they took the Sacrament 
together—a scene than which I can imagine nothing more 
full of pathos. Mr. Jeudwine died, and for six months Dr. 
Butler had in Mr. Welldon a second master with whom he 
would have found it easy to co-operate, if he had not by this 
time been so far worn-out that nothing was to be henceforth 
easy. 

T should have been very glad to be able to pass this story 
ovet, but without touching on it (and I do so as lightly as 
I can) I can convey no idea of the difficulties which Mr. Butler 
had to face. Without for a moment raising the question 
who was in the main right, or with whom the quarrel began, 
and assuming the faults to have been equal upon both sides, 
the mere fact of having a second whom he could not change 
but with whom he could not, in any sufficient sense of the 
word, co-operate, must have gone near to making success 
impossible. That he should have triumphed in spite of 
unceasing antagonism within the school ; that he should have 
so controlled himself during seven-and-thirty years as never 
once, that I have seen, to have been betrayed into angry or 
uncourteous language to his opponent ; that he should have 
avoided all public scandal save what was inseparable from 
Mr. Jeudwine’s complaints to the trustees,—these things 
have filled me with an admiration which I am confident the 
reader will not be slow to share. Even though Dr. Butler 
had not changed the face of public school education from 
one end of England to the other, though he had never created 
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a gteat school, and turned out a brilliant band of scholars, 
the foremost of whom no doubt in some respects surpassed 
their teacher—even though he had done nothing but com-- 
mand his temper so admirably for so many years, I should 
still have thought no pains I could bestow upon his memory 
so great as that memoty deserved. 

For it was not only within the school that the mischief 
was felt. There was soon formed a Jeudwine party within 
the town, who for some years pursued Mr. Butler with a 
hostility that must have been singularly hard to bear without 
loss of restraint. Every calumny which small-town small- 
talk could devise was started, as calumnies are sute to be 
Started against those who have or are supposed to have a 
mind of their own. Of all offences in a provincial town, 
this, so far as I have observed things, is the most unpardon-- 
able. A man may do pretty well what he likes, provided. 
that he does not like anything very much, and neither knows. 
nor cates to know how to get at his own likes more definitely ; 
_ but let him show a tendency to think for himself, and he: 
must take the consequences ; a man of strong individuality 
on coming as a stranger into a small town causes appre-: 
hension, and it is felt that he should be watched closely before. 
being allowed to have his own way. 

In Dr. Butler’s correspondence I scarcely ever find Mr.. 
Jeudwine’s name. It is only mentioned to tell parents that 
their boys are to go to Mr. Jeudwine’s house, or in some: 
other like way. Of irritation there is not so much as a 
trace. I had never heard from my father, nor indeed from. 
any one elsetill I inquired of Professor Kennedy, that there. 
had been any coldness between the two; all I know is from. 
the letters now in the British Museum which they from time 
to time addressed to one another, and which are fairly sampled 
by the first and last, which follow immediately here ;! to 
such a pitch, however, did matters go, that a very polite: 
note from Mr. Iliff (another master), written on Mrs. Butler’s 
behalf, when the school was full to overflowing, and asking 
how many boys Mr. Jeudwine proposed to send home on 
such and such a day by such and such a coach, so that she: 

* Cf. also Memorandum by the Rev. A. Willis, 2nd November 1832. 
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might arrange her own boys accordingly, was met by a flat 
refusal to give the required information, and this refusal 
was persisted in. Even as late as 1831 Mr. Jeudwine still 
considered himself aggrieved and appealed to the trustees, 
who, however, supported Dr. Butler so powerfully that Mr. 
Jeudwine does not appear to have had recourse to them 
again. 

“The two letters above referred to are as follows: 


April 27th, 1799. 

“Mr. Butler with the greatest relu€tance feels himself 
obliged once mote to request Mr. Jeudwine’s strictest atten- 
tion to the manner of education and condué& of the school 
which was laid down in the paper sent to him after the school 
had opened in January last. He is compelled to observe, 
with great concern, how impossible it is to conduét the school, 
especially in its present State, without the strictest punQuality 
of attention in all the masters both to the hours and method 
of teaching laid down by the head-master, and without an 
account given to the head-master of the condué of the boys. 
Mr. Butler expresses his sincerest and most heartfelt wish 
to tender the situation agreeable to all with whom he is 
connected, though he cannot but add that he will never be 
led by any motives to depart from his duty so far as to forget 
what he owes to the school, to the parents, and to himself. 
Mr. Butler could not feel happy without making this frank 
avowal, and most earnestly hopes that Mr. Jeudwine will 
regard it as a mark of his extreme desire to be on the most 
friendly terms with him, and of his requiring nothing more 
from the second master than that liberal attention to the 
discipline of the school without which it cannot flourish or 
Evens exists: 


I found no answer to the foregoing letter. 


September 17th, 1835. 
“str, It is far from my wish to give you unnecessaty 
trouble, but I observed that the boys could construe with a 
little occasional help, but could not parse at all, and if they 
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wete able to do the one, they should be able also to do the 
other. I confined myself merely to their own statement, 
which I do not find you contradi@ so far as the parsing is 
concerned ; and if Iam correct in this, I must beg you to attend 
to their improvement in this most essential particular. The 
way I would recommend this to be done, if they have not 
_ already been so practised in it, would be as follows: 

“For the next six weeks to reduce their lessons, short as 
they ate, one-third, and to make them learn to construe and 
parse the whole of the lesson thus shortened ; for it is bad 
to learn to parse a part only of a construing lesson, and it is 
only by construing and parsing that boys can be properly 
grounded. 

“1 would first make a boy, after construing, decline every 
substantive and adjective and conjugate every verb in the 
part which he is called up in, except perhaps where two 
words of the same declension or conjugation occur, when 
if he can do one well he need not do the other. 

“TI would then for the first week or fortnight parse it over 
to the boys by showing them the syntax rules, and their 
application, and making them turn to these in their grammar ; 
but in all cases the rule should be tead to them in English, 
and the force of the example shown them. They should be 
then called upon to parse it, at least once over, after the master. 

“Ina week or fortnight they should be required to prepare 
the parsing themselves, being allowed at first to turn to 
the syntax for the rules, if they cannot repeat them, which, 
however, they ought to be able to do. 

“One of the most important lessons they can have is the 
construing the Latin syntax, and being made to show the 
force of the rules, which they may be led to at first by the 
little letters (2) and (¥) which ate usually prefixed to the 
governing and governed words in the syntax. They might 
construe two or three pages and say by heart half or a whole 
page twice a week besides their first lessons, in which it might 
be useful sometimes to repeat a page or two of the accidence, 
by way of keeping it well in their memory. A boy should 
never be allowed to give a Latin rule without first giving 
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the reason, nor to construe a tule at one of the syntax con- 
Struing lessons without afterwards reading it into English, 
and showing the force of the example. In general, they will 
soon learn this. Of course they will occasionally require 
explanation of some of the harder terms, as ‘ redditiwum,’ 
‘ absolute sumptus, etc. 

“T feel confident that by pursuing this course you will 
soon find a considerable improvement in the boys. But for 
little boys punishment is occasionally necessary, and if you 
have not a convenient place in which to inflict it, I have no 
doubt the trustees would pay attention to an application which 
I mean no offence when I say I think it is your duty to make 
to them. 

* I remain, Sir, 
“Your obedient and humble servant, 
“*'$, BUTLER. 


“ps. If you wish I will now examine the second form, 
otherwise it is my intention not to examine either the third 
or second form for the next six weeks.” 


Mr. Jeudwine died 22nd October 1835, aged sixty-one 
eats. 

; I have found among Dr. Butler’s voluminous papets only 
three, and these very brief, allusions to the hostility towards 
himself, which existed generally in the town for many years 
after his coming to Shrewsbury. One of these is in the 
short sketch of the main events of his life, already referred 
to as made in 1838. His words run: 

“7. Bitter ill-treatment at Shrewsbury—a hard pill to 
digest, but truly a wholesome one, which brought me 
acquainted with mankind, and turned my thoughts from 
overweening vanity.” 

The other reference isin a letter to one of his clergy, then 
a young man, who had been distressed at finding himself 
misrepresented and misunderstood. Dr. Butler, then Bishop 
of Lichfield, wrote: 

* 
“ My advice to you, as a private friend, is the result of my 
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own experience—not to make yourself too uneasy at the 
grumblings of dissatisfied and slanderous persons. I was 
hardened against them in early life, for during the first fifteen 
ot eighteen years of my residence in Shrewsbury no man 
can have suffered more from vexatious and unprovoked 
calumny. I despised it; it ceased to give me annoyance ; 
and when people found out that their kind intentions of 
hurting me were defeated by my contempt of them, they left 
off taking useless trouble. And so I say to you, do not be 
too much alive to every old woman’s gossip. Do that which 
your conscience approves, and care for nothing else.” 

But for a very few passages, and for the anxiety that Mr. 
Butler evidently felt to remove a prejudice on the scote of 
ovet-sevetity which he believed to exist against him in the 
minds of the trustees of Rugby, when he was standing for 
the head mastership of that school in 1806, I should not have 
imagined that he had met with any hostility at Shrewsbury. 
But knowing that this was the case, and knowing also the 
relations existing between the two irremovable masters at the. 
schools, and the partisanship which was sute to arise between 


_ their respective friends, I can hardly doubt that the hostility 


of the town should be traced mainly to this source. After 
about 1816 it seems to have died down, except for an occa- 
sional attack, in which the trustees and more influential 
townspeople invariably supported Dr. Butler. 


From Dr. James 


(Original in Rugby School Library) 
College, Worcester, October 24th, 1800. 


“ DEAR BUTLER, On the whole subject of speeches, which 
I have in quiet moments tutned in my mind since I received 
yours, my advice is that you should not introduce ation at 
all, but that you should follow altogether the mode of delivery. 
in use in our two Universities in rehearsing public prizes, 
declamations, etc., which is also equally in use in the pulpit 
and House of Commons. Thus you will get rid of all 
gesticulation, in which, perhaps, you will never shine, and 
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will bestow all pains and attention on the main thing—a 
delivery with propriety. For this purpose you will place 
your speakers (single or opposite to each other) on a sort of 
raised desk in the school, which need be nothing more than ~ 
a board to lay the book, paper, or hand on, supported by two 


ptops on either side. 
*K 


“Thus you would have all the advantages of a proper and 
sensible delivery, without the pleonasms of action. Some 
would like this, some perhaps would dislike it, and would 
prefer a delivery united with action, but you can do nothing 
which will meet with a general approbation, and what I 
recommend will please your governors and parents suffi- 
ciently, and not harass and worty you to death with what 
you have not naturally a taste for—imitating theatrical aGtion 
-and which, by the bye, setting aside the stage, is useless. 
Now as to the speeches, I will send you the best collection 
I can when I receive the expected book from Rugby. The 
whole affair, according to my idea, will cost you no great 
trouble, and in this way of teaching every assistant master 
will be able of course to assist you to your heart’s content ; 
with action scarcely a soul can assist you. Another thing I 
recommend is to introduce the fewest speakers possible, say 
six, or eight, or ten, and I would not readily exceed those 
numbers, especially at first. Another thing will be worth 
attending to, namely, to have the speeches very seldom. It 
is a material interruption of serious business.”’ : 


*K 


In 1801 Mr. Butler was appointed to the chapelry of 
Berwick, near Shrewsbury, and in 1802 Lord Clarendon 
presented him to the living of Kenilworth. These pieces 
of preferment rather detrafted from than increased the 
somewhat narrow income that was all he could as yet look 
to; moreover, the first years of his mastership were, as I 
have already shown, beset with much difficulty and dis- 
couragement. When, therefore, Dr. Ingles announced his 
intention of resigning Rugby in 1806, Mr. Butler offered 
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himself as a candidate for that school. From the letters that 
next follow it appears that he knew prejudice to exist against 
him in many quarters on the score of his supposed severity, 
but it does not seem that this had anything to do with his 
failure to get the appointment. The following few letters 
will be sufficient upon this head: 


To the Trustees of Rugby School 


November 22nd, 1806. 


“We the undersigned, being trustees of Shrewsbury 
School, having already testified our full and unequivocal 
approbation of the Rev. Mr. Butler’s condu@ in every 
respect as head-master here, should not have conceived it 
necessaty to have given any further testimonial on the subject 
if it had not been represented to us by Mr. Butler that a 
report injurious to him had been circulated of severity on 
his patt towards his boys. We therefore think it our bounden 
duty, in justice to Mr. Butler, to certify that we are perfectly 
satisfied of the malignant falsehood of such report, and we 
most confidently assert the conduc of Mr. Butler towards 
his boys to have been as kind, humane, and indulgent as 
any reasonable parent could wish. 


W. PRIFFICK. 

I, CHAS. OAKELEY. 
THO. EYTON, 

3. THOMAS STEDMAN. 
WM. CLUDDE. 

I. HUGH OWEN. 

2. JOHN ROCKE. 
EDWD. BURTON. 

2. JOSEPH LOXDALE. 


““ The numberts prefixed to the names of the trustees signify 


the number of their sons who have been or now are under 
Mrz. Butler’s tuition at Shrewsbury.” 
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Draft of Leiter to (?) about November 1806 


“In the year 1798 I was appointed Head-Master of Shrews- 
buty, which I found with scarcely a single boy. I was soon: 
inundated by an influx of town boys of all ages from sixteen 
downwards, whom as the sons of burgesses I was compelled 
to admit, though none of them had received any tegular 
education. Besides these, many other boys came to me, some 
from various public and private schools, and some from their 
nurseries. No regular school, or discipline, had been 
eStablished here for about twenty years. The third master, 
indeed, for the two last years had had six boarders, two of 
whom came into my house. 

“In a town with fourteen thousand inhabitants, many 
temptations are held out to boys, and many regulations are 
necessary which are not required in a smaller place ; and the 
system which I was persuaded to adopt of not mixing at all 
in the society of the town, that I might attend more closely 
to the duties of my situation, proved mistaken. I furnished 
a subject for the Shrewsbury tea-tables without having any 
opportunity for defence. No idea of punishment had ever 
occutred to the good people of Shrewsbury, because no 
regular school had been established here for twenty years, 
so that whenever a boy went home (and it is to be remembered 
I had many day scholars as well as some town boys who 
boarded in my house) with a report, however true or false, 
that either himself or any of his schoolfellows had been 
punished, it furnished matter for observation and ill-natured 
remarks. | 

“An event which, though grossly misrepresented, gave 
colour to the prevailing gossip, took place about six years 
ago. Two boys whom I received into my house, apparently 
on good recommendation, but who I have since learnt had 
been previously expelled from the Charterhouse, went without 
leave to the races, and did not return till eleven o’clock at 
night, when they came home drunk. I called for them to 
punish them the next morning. ‘They refused to submit, 
instigated the boys to support them, and ran away. They 
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were followed by my servant and myself; the former first 
came up with them, when the oldest, about seventeen, drew 
a knife on him. I had them secured, and punished them 
with the ordinary school discipline, and on their contumacy 
I expelled them as an example which was become necessary 
fot the preservation of my authority. From that time to 
this I may safely affirm that I have not punished six boys, 
upon an average, in the half-year, though I have never had 
less than from fifty to sixty boys in the school. The same 
general laws of punishment prevail here as in other public 
schools, and any one who has been educated at a public school 
will know what inference to draw from this declaration. 
I believe I have the affections of my boys as fully as any master 
can reasonably expect, and the indignation which every 
trustee of Shrewsbury School, and every parent whom I have 
yet spoken to, has manifested on hearing the malicious 
calumny that has been circulated, convinces me that I stand 
high in their good opinion.” 


According to the A& of 1777 for regulating Rugby School, 
Mr. Butler ought to have been elected, for it is there pro- 
vided that “in the choice of such master regard shall be had 
to the genius of such master for teaching and instructing the 
children. And a preference shall be given to such as are 
duly qualified and have received their education at this school.” 
No other candidate except Mr. Butler had been educated at 
Rugby ; nevertheless Mr. Wooll was chosen, and retained 
the head mastership till 1828, when he was succeeded by 
Mr. (as he then was) Arnold. Lord Cornwallis, then Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, considered Mr. Butler to have 
been so badly used that he gave him the first prebendal stall 
that fell vacant after the eleCtion—that of Wolvey, worth 
about £60 per annum, to which Mr. Butler was appointed 
15th May 1807, and which he continued to hold till he was 
himself raised to the Bench. 
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From the Honourable William Hill, M.P., afterwards 
Lord Berwick 


London, January 21St, 1807. 
* 


“ Perhaps you will not hereafter repent not publishing your 
Rugby business, though I think you have been hardly dealt 
with. One of the first persons I met on my arrival here was 
Lord Wentworth, and he said something civil about you, as 
either he was sorty, ot was afraid I was sorry and disap- 
pointed, etc. I said in answer that it was what I expected 
from the tone of different letters I had seen, and that personally 
I must feel glad to keep you in Shrewsbury ; au resfe, that 
you had thought it a duty you owed to yourself and family 
to offer, and not being chosen, the matter that most affected 
us was, under the circumstances, a curiosity to know the 
reason of your being rejected, if the slander was done 
away. 

“His reply was curious. ‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ the calumny was 
quite done away,’ and that you must have been made perfedly 
easy on that score ; but in answer to my first observation about 
my having little hopes from the beginning, he said for the 
matter of that he could have told me a long while ago that 
you had no chance. 

“ All this happened in the street, and he bustled away after 
we had engaged to call on each other. I was taken ill, and 
he kept his promise, but I could not see him; however, I 
shall soon have an opportunity of talking to him, when I 
shall press him pretty home, and find out why you were so 
eatly decided against, and why I was not allowed to save you 
the mortification of proceeding if possible.” 


Mr. Butler’s third child and only son, father to the present 
writer, was born 28th November 1806. Dr. Parr was one 
of the godfathers, and his daughter Mrs. Wynne was god- 
mother. Mrs. Wynne wrote to Mts. Butler : 
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Garthmerlio, March 1oth, 1807. 


“DEAR MADAM, After having grumbled and scolded and 
blushed from August to March at the repeated disappoint- 
ments which so provokingly prevented me returning the 
contents of this parcel to you, my indignation and vexation 
ate luckily in some degree calmed by finding that this delay 
has afforded me an opportunity of congratulating you on 
the birth of a son. I sincerely hope that you are perfectly 
well and in good spirits to assist at the ceremony of the 
christening—which I hear is to effect a sort of religious 
relationship between me and your little boy. And so much 
good-will do I bear to you that if my father neglects to teach 
his godson the requisite things in the vulgar tongue, I will 
teadily make up for the omission by getting him instructed 
in the Welsh language, which appears to me the extreme 
point of vulgarity. Now I think this is behaving very well, 
fot I know of no other probable deficiency in his education ; 
all the rest will be well done, but I tremble lest, in the con- 
_ fusion of tongues, the vulgar should unluckily be overlooked. 
I wish that you would all take flight from Shrewsbury to 
our mountains, when I promise that you shall find a most 
heatty welcome.” 
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Thomas Smart Hughes, Death of Porson, Publication of Firs 

Volume of Aeschylus, Blomfield’s Reviews in the “ Edinburgh 

Review,” Ouarrel between Butler and Blomfield, Charatter of 
Porson, Butler’s Letter to the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, B.A. 


OT A BOY HAS BEEN TO SHREWSBURY 

since 1806 without becoming more or less 

tevetentially familiar with the name of Thomas 

Smart Hughes, who heads the long and ever 
growing list of Shrewsbury honours. Dr. Butler taught in 
the toom in which he took the fifth and sixth forms (now 
the ground-floor room of the Shrewsbury Museum buildings 
on the right hand as one enters), panelled with oak, and every 
first-class distin@tion taken at Oxford or Cambridge by any 
of his pupils was painted upon the panels forthwith, and a 
half-holiday was given to the boys. When I was at school 
the panels were still zz situ; they are now of coutse on Kings- 
land in the new buildings. Hughes, some of whose letters 
will be given later, went to Shrewsbury in 1801, and was 
entered-at St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1803 ; he was the first 
to win credit for his school and teacher at either University. 
In those days the Classical Tripos had not been instituted, but 
Mr. Hughes gained the Browne Medal for the Latin Ode 
Mors Nelsoni in 1806, and for the Greek Ode In Obitum | 
Gughelmi Pitt in 1807. He also took the members’ prize for 
a Latin Essay in 1809 and 1810. 

It may be added that he afterwards took a prominent place 
in the University, especially in relation to the institution of 
the Classical Tripos, for which he frequently examined, and 
became well known in the literary world by his Travels in 
Greece and Albania, his continuation of Hume and Smollett’s 
Ftftory of England, an edition of some of the great English 
Divines, and several vigorous publications in his office as 
Christian Advocate. He never failed to ascribe his success 
in life largely to his Shrewsbury training, and was on terms 
of affectionate friendship with Dr. Butler till the day of his 
death. For further particulars concerning his life and 
numerous publications I must refer the reader to the 
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Dittionary of National Biography, and to a memoir prefixed to 
the last edition of Mr. Hughes’s continuation of Hume and 
Smollett’s History of England. 

At the end of September 1808 Hughes (then a master 
under Dr. George Butler at Harrow) wrote announcing the 
death of Porson, and urging Mr. Butler to stand for the 
Greek professorship thus vacated. Mr. Butler raised objec- 
tions, and Hughes wrote as follows to urge him further : 


* 

“The bell is now ringing for school, and I have scarcely 
time to say that I have just heard that no doétor of any faculty 
can be a candidate for the Greek professorship; pray, 
therefore, offer yourself, as your objection is temoved. 
Monk, I hear, is the favourite, who has no mote pretensions 
to it than myself except his m.a. degree. He was never 
considered at all superior to the common run of classics. I 
am surprised that your friends in Cambridge did not inform 
you of this. I see every day more and more that no one 
must leave the University if he expects to gain anything from 
it. Out of sight, out of mind.” 

Mr. Butler did not stand for the professorship, to which 
Monk was in due course appointed. 

In the spring of 1809 the first volume of the Aeschylus 
was published ; the Rev. J. J. Blakeway, writing 14th June 
1809, said: 

S 


“J do not know whether I ought to congratulate or condole 
with you on the termination of your Aeschylean labours : 
the conclusion of anything that has afforded us agreeable 
employment is matter of regret, rather than joy; but I do 
not suppose that the acquaintance of this old Grecian has 
been anything so fascinating or hobby-horsical as to make 
you grievously lament his departure. What Jews are these 
booksellers! Fifty-three shillings out of every hundred for 
the permission to let your book occupy one foot of their 
shelves, and one yard of their warehouses! ‘This is indeed 
Sic vos non vobis with a vengeance; they know their power, 
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and their ability to injure the sale of most books ; but I trust 
and believe this will not be the case with yours, but that 
while the praises of the clarissimus or doliussimus Ot sagacissimus 
Butlerus ate in every Bibliotheca Critica or Censura Literaria 
from St. Petersburg to Paris, from Jena to Florence, the said 
learned man will reap more solid and substantial satisfaction 
pleno cum turget sacculus oro. 


“But I restrain myself, and, shocked to have detained 
your reverence /ongo sermone cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus, 
I make my retreat with all possible humility and with all obsequiousness of 


prostration. 


“© Paternitatis vestra servus addiGissimus, 


“RBLAKEWAY.” 


I have here endeavoured to reptoduce the effe& of the 
otiginal ms., in which the lines grow continually farther apart, 
and the letters grow smaller till the “‘ Blakeway ” shrinks out 
in the minutest characters at the extreme edge of the paper. 

The only other letter of about this period that I need 
give is one from Mr. Butler’s mother, which refers to the 
Jubilee in honour of the fiftieth year of King George the 
Third’s reign : 

Oober 26th, 1809. 

‘“‘ MY DEAR SON, I hope you still continue to get better, and 
I am very glad to hear you have no concern with Eschylus 
at present ; I hope it will answer all your expectation, for the 
great fatigue you have had with it. 

“TI must now tell you how loyall we have been at Kenil- 
wotth. There were near thirteen hundred supplied yesterday 
with good beef and bread, and every one had a small portion 
of money besides to lay out for themselves. Mr. Johnson 
gave a most excellent sermon on the occasion, and everybody 
was highly pleased. I told you in my last Mr. Gresley gave 
an invitation to every respeCtable family in the village. We 
sat down thirty-eight in the parlour. There was a most 
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excellent dinner, fish and game, and every other thing that 
the season could produce. Mr. and Mrs. Gresley are both 
so loyall. Mrs. Gresley played ‘God save the King’ three 
times, and we had the song to it, which was very well sung.” 


The wotds “ and we had the song to it”’ suggest that, at 
any tate in country villages, the words of our national anthem 
were not yet familiar. 

Mr. Butler’s first volume, which contained the Prometheus 
and the Ewumenides, was teviewed in the Edinburgh Review 
for Odtober 1809 and January 1810 by C. J. Blomfield, 
afterwards Bishop of London, who was then on the point 
of btinging out his own edition of the Prometheus, which 
appeared in 1810. 

Blomfield’s review led to a long and very acrimonious 

uatrel between the two men and their respective friends, 
which has been dealt with at some length by Professor 
Mayor. ‘The quarrel was no doubt mainly due to the dislike 
which Parr and Porson felt for one another. Porson, indeed, 
was now dead, but any one who was known, as Butler was, 
to be an intimate friend of Parr’s was certain to be attacked 
without much scruple by the Porsonian School then dominant 
at Trinity. 

Each of the parties to the quarrel eventually regretted his 
sevetal action, became friends with his opponent, and con- 
tinued so for mote than twenty years, until the death of Dr. 
Butler ; no attention, therefore, should be paid to any dis- 
paraging remarks about Blomfield that will appear in following 
letters, which indeed I should omit if they did not throw 
light upon the opinion of the time concerning Porson himself. 
How far the less exalted estimate of this famous man’s 
scholarship is justified I cannot say, but if an article signed 
“PP,” upon the Geography of Homer’s Odyssey, which 
forms the opening pages of the opening number of the 
British Magazine,’ 1s by him,—and the prominence assigned 
to it suggests this, as also does the fact that Porson was then 
engaged on an edition of the Iliad and Odyssey—it is plain 

. eae in 1800. | 
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that he could be as reckless and as superficial as any subsequent 
writer on this subjeét has proved himself to be. It is enough 
to say that he places Scyllaand Charybdis “ certainly between. 

Corsica and Sardinia.” | 

The following extra from that singular book Dr. John 
Johnstone’s Memoirs of Parr will help in some measure to 
explain the origin of a quarrel which influenced Cambridge 
coteries at the beginning of this century more profoundly 
than perhaps any other of the time: 

“Mr. Richard Porson remained at Hatton in the winter 
1790-1791, colleGting materials for future works, and enriching 
his mind with the stores of Parr’s library and of his conversa- 
tion. He rose late,seldom walked out, and was employed in 
the library till dinner reading and taking notes from books, but 
chiefly the latter. His notes were made in a small distin 
text of the most exquisitely neat writing I have ever beheld. 
He was vety silent, and except to Parr, whom he often 
consulted, and to whose opinions he seemed to defer, he 
seldom spoke a word. His manners in a morning, indeed, 
wete rather sullen, and his countenance gloomy. After 
dinner he began to relax, but was always under restraint with 
Parr and the ladies. 

“* At night, when he could colle@ the young men of the 
family together, and especially if Parr was absent from home, 
he was in his glory. The charms of his society were then 
irresistible. Many a midnight hour did I spend with him 
listening with delight, while he poured out torrents of various 
literature, the best sentences of the best writers, and some- 
times the ludicrous beyond the gay—pages of Barrow, 
whole letters of Richardson, whole scenes of Foote, favourite 
pieces from the periodical press, and among them I have 
heard tecited ‘The Orgies of Bacchus.’ 

“ His abode in the house at last became so tiresome to Mts. 
Parr, that she insulted him in a manner which I shall not 
recotd. From this time, the visits of Potson were not 
repeated at Hatton, and though there was no open breach of 
friendship on his part, there was no continuance of kindness, 
notwithstanding Dr. Part’s strenuous endeavouts to secure 
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his comforts and independence, by combining with other 
scholars, and using every effort of his interest to obtain an. 
annuity for him.” 

Through the kindness of Professor J. E. B. Mayor, who 
had the story from the late Rev. H. R. Luard, who had it 
from Dyce, who had it from E. H. Barker, I have learned 
that the insult consisted in Mrs. Part’s setting a close stool 
for Porson at the dinner-table instead of a chair. 

The fact of their having been worshippers of Porson throws. 
so much light on the tone afterwards adopted by Monk and 
Blomfield towards Dr. Butler, that it may be well to confirm 
Dr. Johnstone’s sketch with another by a different hand, 
which I venture to take from The Correshondence of Richard 
orioy, -etcy, edited: by therlate) Rey. H.) R.. Luard?). Chat 
there was another side to Potson’s character goes without 
saying, but that such a side as the one portrayed by Dr. 
Johnstone should have existed at all in the man whom 
Trinity held to be her greatest living ornament, explains, 
and even enables us to make allowance for, the somewhat 
autocratic spirit undoubtedly dominant in that noble founda- 
tion during the early years of this century. 

The scene described in the following letter must have 
taken place about 1806 or 1807. The letter itself is addressed 
to Mr. William Upcott, by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, and is 
dated 3rd OGtober 1826. 

¥* 

“This interview took place in the rooms of my private 
tutor, between whom and Porson a great intimacy subsisted. 
After about an hour spent in various subjects of conversation, 
during which the Professor cited a great many beautiful 
passages from his authors in Greek, Latin, French, and 
English, my tutor, foreseeing the visitation that was evidently 
intended for him, feigned an excuse for going into the town,. 
and left Porson and myself together. I ought to have 
observed that he had already produced one bottle of sherry 
to moisten the Professor’s throat, and that he left out another 
in case it should be required. Porson’s spirits being at this 

* Cambridge Antiquarian Si Oétavo publications. 1867. 
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time elevated by the juice of the grape, and being pleased 
with a well-timed compliment which I had had the good luck 
to address to him, he became very communicative, said he 
was glad that we had met together, desired me to take up 
my pen and paper, and directed me to write down, from his 
direGtion, many curious algebraical problems, with their 
solution, gave me several ingenious methods of summing 
seties, and ran through a great variety of the properties of 
numbers. After about an hout’s occupation in this manner, 
he said, ‘ Lay aside your pen, and listen to the history of a 
man of letters—how he became a sordid miser from a 
thoughtless prodigal-a...from a...—and a misan- 
thrope from a morbid excess of sensibility.” (I forget the 
intermediate step in the climax.) He then commenced a 
nattative of his own life, from his entrance at Eton School, 
through all the most remarkable periods, to the day of our 
conversation. I was particularly amused with the account 
of his school anecdotes, the tricks he used to play upon his 
master and schoolfellows, and the little dramatic pieces he 
wrote for private representation. From these he passed to 
his academical pursuits and studies, his election to the Greek 
Professorship, and his ejection from his fellowship through 
the influence of Dr. Postlethwaite, who, though he had 
promised it to Porson, exerted it for a relation of his own.! 
“T was then’ (said the Professor) ‘ almost destitute in the 
wide world, with less than £40 a year for my support, and 
without a profession, for I could never bring myself to 
subscribe Articles of Faith. I often used to lie awake through 
the whole night, and wish for a large pearl.’ He then gave 
me a history of his life in London, where he took chambers 
in the Temple, and tread at times immoderately hard. He 
very much interested me by a curious interview he had with 
a gitl of the town, who came into his chambers by mistake, 
and who showed so much cleverness and ability in a long 
convetsation with him, that he declared she might with 
ptoper cultivation have become another Aspasia. He also 
tecited to me, word for word, the speech with which he 
* John Heys, B.A. 1789. 
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accosted Dr. Postlethwaite when he called at his chambers, 
and which he had long prepared against such an occurtfence. 
At the end of this oration the Doétor said not a word, but 
burst into tears and left the room. Porson also burst into 
tears when he finished the recital of itto me. In this manner 
five hours passed away, at the end of which the Professor, 
who had finished the second bottle of my friend’s sherry, 
began to clip the King’s English, to cry like a child at the 
close of his periods, and in other respects to show marks of 
extreme debility. At length he rose from his chair, staggered 
to the door, and made his way downstairs without taking the 
slightest notice of his companion. I retired to my College, 
and next morning was informed by my friend that he had 
been out upon a search, the previous evening, for the Greek 
Professor, whom he discovered near the outskirts of the 
town, leaning upon the arm of a dirty bargeman and amusing 
him by the most humorous and laughable anecdotes. I never 
even saw Potson after this day, but I shall never cease to 


regret that I did not commit his history to writing while it 


was fresh in my memory.” 
Writing from Nuneaton, 15th April 1810, T. S. Hughes 
said : 
(Original destroyed by me.—Ep.) 


*K 


“‘ Blomfield has been so flattered and caressed at Cambridge 
that he is now quite spoiled, and is much disliked by a great 
part of the University. There are some who think his attack 
tude, unfair, and unscholarlike ; others think just the contrary. 
Monk seemed to regard you with sentiments of great personal 
kindness and respect, but was nettled when I abused the 
critique and asked me whether at least I did not think it showed 
great learning and ability. Blomfield prides himself upon it 
so much that he now confidently owns himself the author. 
I don’t know whether he thinks he has mortified you or not, 
for I did not condescend to hold much conversation with - 
him. The teview in Cambridge is teceived better than 
it ought to be-I mean I think they give too much credit ta 
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the author’s learning; indeed, Cambridge has taken its 
opinions in classical literature entirely from the penetralia of 
Trinity. I have heard several express an opinion that it 
ought to be replied to. Mr. Wood was one who wished 
me to do so, and I should have offered unless I had known 
beforehand that you would either do it yourself, or not have 
it done at all.” : 

Mr. Butler did reply in April 1810, by means of A Letter 
to the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, A.B., etc. Of this production 
Professor Mayor says, I am afraid I must own with justice, 
that it is written “in a tone of somewhat dreary pleasantry.” 
I will only make the following extraét from the synopsis 
given by Professor Mayor: 

“|. .; for in this respect I differ from our lamented late 
Greek Professor, whose general rule was to address his 
writings and bestow a good deal of his time on the * Juventus 
Academica,’ from whom he could not fail to obtain un- 
deviating homage and unqualified applause. . . . I need not, 
I am sure, beat my most sincere testimony to the transcendent 
merits of that Colossus of critical learning now no mote... . 
But I cannot content myself without entering my fearless 
and vigorous protest against the narrow, jealous, dogmatising, 
vindictive, and invidious spirit which both you and I well 
know to be prevalent among his disciples. . . . His followers, 
absorbed in the contemplation of his greatness, seem, I 
think, but too much inclined to indulge in narrowness which 
will not listen to investigation, in jealousy which will not. 
admit a rival, in dogmatism which will not hear of fallibility, 
in envy which will not allow of praise. I do not recolle& 
to have met with many passages in the writings of the late 
Professor which tend to applaud his literary contemporaties ; 
this could not arise from envy, because envy implies in- 
fetiority, which that great man could certainly neither have 
felt nor acknowledged. I should rather impute it in him 
to a fastidiousness of judgement, and a consciousness of the 
value of praise from one so far above the generality of man- 
kind as himself. But whatever may have been the cause of 
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this condu@, it certainly has had a bad effeé& in its consequences 
among his disciples, and has generated in them not unfte- 
quently a certain narrowness or niggardliness of praise not 
altogether becoming liberal and candid men. But they are 
mostly young, and probably feel the want of this commodity 
so much themselves, that they have but little inclination to 
patt with it to others.” 

Of Mr. Butler’s reply the Rev. James Wood, afterwards 
Master of St. John’s, said in a letter dated 27th May 1810: 

*k 


“You have given Blomfield a severe, and, in the opinion 
of those with whom I have conversed, a well-merited chas- 
tisement. The motives which apparently induced him to 
take his attack, were his observations well founded, are 
highly disgraceful to him. 

* 

“What steps the Trinitarians may take I know not; they 
will feel the smart more acutely as the lash is laid on by a 
Johnian. I have observed the spirit of that society for 
nearly thirty years, and it has been their invariable and un- 
ceasing practice to abuse us. Whether in jest or earnest 
it matters not, the youths are brought up with a rooted 
aversion to St. John’s, and, like bulldogs of true breed, are 
always teady to fall upon us at the loo of their seniors.” 

S 


To Professor Monk, afterwards Buhop of Gloucester 


June 8th, 1810. 
* 

“1 looked upon your long silence—and I say so without 
any intention of sarcasm or insult—as a determined and 
pointed affront ; I acted on this supposition, and am perfectly 
satisfied with my condua&. I do not mean my present letter 
to be an apology. But having said this, let me also add that 
I fully accept your explanation, and have an equal claim on 
yout belief of mine. 1 therefore repeat that I had no intention 
of making any of the dishonourable charges which you have 
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supposed, and that, though I think my slight attack upon 
you was petfe€tly warranted, I shall not hesitate to avow 
both publicly and privately my belief that your neglect 
otiginated from mete inattention, and not from design. 
Permit me now to add that, though I have a very extensive 
cotrespondence with many who ate much occupied with 
public and private concerns of gteat importance, I never 
expetienced, but in one instance, and that was from a fellow 
of yout own college, similar neglect, for you must remember 
that my letter was one that required an answet. 

“ Let me tepeat also that both Mr. Blomfield and yourself 
wete persons of whom I always thought well. I could 
therefore have no animosity to gratify, by attacking either of 
you—in fad I can hardly consider what I said about you to 
be an attack. As for Mr. Blomfield, I considered that, 
besides having made many erroneous and unfair statements, 
he was desirous of showing himself off at my expense ; if, 
therefore, to use a phrase of his own, he has ‘caught a 
Tartar, he must thank himself, for I was most sincerely 
and warmly well disposed towards him, and even now 
pethaps am less of his enemy than he supposes. I detest 
tesentment. Towards you I feel none, being convinced that 
your explanation is sincere. 

“If you chuse to interpret this letter as proof of my 
conviction that your behaviour to me ofiginated rather from 
inattention than intentional negle@, you will interpret it as 
I mean it. If you chuse to consider it as proof that I bear 
you no hostility, have no kind of resentment lurking in my 
mind against you, and am perfectly willing to be on friendly 
terms with you, you will consider it in its proper light. 
View it as you please, but I have so much confidence in you, 
that I am sure you will not misconstrue or pervert it. Iam, 


Sir, etc; ce gtk Sees 


No doubt in the letter actually sent the conclusion was 
more cetemonious, but I have only had the draft before me, 
and in this no more would be written than was necessary. 
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OCTORS’ DEGREES ARE NOT. NOW 
thought so much of as they were at the begin- 
ning of this century, but Mr. Butler evidently 
believed that such a degree would help him to 
establish the position of his school, and to the end of his 
life regarded his having been made a Doétor by Royal 
Mandate with satisfaction. Dr. Welldon told me he heard 
Dr. Butler say that he had once complained to Parr of the 
difficulty he had in keeping his boys under due control. 
“ Wear a wig, thir,” said Parr; and the wig was for a time 
tried. It used to hang in a small dark lobby, and Butler 
would assume it on entering the schoolroom. The boys, 
however, took liberties with it on every opportunity, and 
the experiment proving unsuccessful, Butler again complained 
to Parr, who this time said, ““ Wear a broader brim, thir ?’?— 
de. “ Get yourself made a p.p.,” whereon Butler set about 
procuting the necessary Grace of the Senate, with what 
success the following letter from T. S. Hughes will serve to 
show. In passing I may say that the Grace was carried in 
the non-regent house by 23 to 3, and in the regent by 33 
to II. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 16TH DECEMBER I8I10 — ATH FEBRUARY 
1811 


From T. S. Hughes, Esq. (afterwards Rev.) 
“ Hail ! Thou that shalt be Doétor hereafter ! 


December 16th, 1810. 


““MY DEAR SIR, The thing is done, and done in grand style. 
We beat them off their legs and carried the Grace with a 
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large majority. I think the Senate House was nearly as full 
as at an election. Hornbuckle and myself were out this 
morning from eight o’clock till one, flattering some, abusing 
others, and counteracting the Trinitarians. | 

“T went to King’s College and made my friend Lonsdale’ 
speechify before the combination room upon the meanness 
of Tavel and his crew, and the effe& of his eloquence was so 
gteat that the fellows of King’s came in a body to vote for 
you and for the honour of Literature. Some of them had 
never trod the floor of the Senate House before. Those who 
pleaded their consciences for voting against you, we forced 
to stay away and keep their own rooms, whilst we mustered 
quite an army from the Stye, many who were going from 
College early in the morning staying for so laudable a purpose. 
Monk behaved very well. He neither voted himself, nor 
allowed any of his particular friends to vote against you. 
Every M.A. from Sidney and evety M.A. from Emmanuel 
came in your favour. The people of Caius, I believe, were 
against you, except the Master. We should have had a 
Stronger opposition from Trinity, but we manceuvred most 
skilfully, and had the Grace passed on their grand commemora- 
tion, and as the dinner was on table smoking hot, and the 
voting here was cold, they wisely sacrificed their spleen to 
their pudding.” 

* 


From the Rev. P. Elmsley 


St. Mary Cray, Kent, February 3rd, 1811. 


““ DEAR SIR, 1 am about to send to Jeffrey a few additions 
to my article on the Prometheus, to be inserted in the next 
number by way of appendix. I should be very happy if you 
would allow me to mention, as from authority, that you think 
seriously of publishing at some future time a supplementary 
volume, containing a corrected text of Aeschylus, together 
with your Aeytepai dpontidec, etc. I take for granted that 
you ate neither quite indifferent to the sale of your edition, 
mor ignorant that the adherence to the text ot Stanley has 

* Afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. 
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retarded the sale considerably. If you will let the public 
know that you mean to give them a better text in a thin 
volume by itself, I have no doubt that you will find the demand 
increase rapidly. Now it appears to me that the best way 
of letting the public know anything is to mention it in the 
Edinburgh Review, of which I am informed that thirteen 
thousand are now printed. You see I make no Stranger 
of you, as the saying is. I shall wait for your answer as 
long as I conveniently can, before I send off my despatches 
to the Rhadamanthus of Literature. 


* 


“TI have been informed that Blomfield is dissatisfied with 
my treatment of him. If the information is correct, I am 
sotty that I have not pleased him. I likewise understand 
that some persons think that I have not treated Porson with 
sufficient respect. You must have observed the strong dis- 
position which his school feels to convert him into an idol. 
The natural consequence of this idolatry is to produce in 
the minds of the non-initiated a disposition to bring him 
neater to the pitch of common men than they are justified 
in doing. Iam not quite sure that I have not some leaning 
to this kind of critical Protestantism. 

“ T think that I have heard that you are lately become p.p. 
‘When you do me the favour of answering this letter, will you 
have the goodness to mention the state of your academical 
honours, that in future I may address you by your proper 
title 2” 

To the Rev. P. Elmsley 


About February 4th or 5th, 1811. 
(Original destroyed by me.—Ep.) 

After saying that he would adopt Elmsley’s suggestion 
about a supplementary volume of his Aeschylus, Dr. Butler 
continued : 

“When Blomfield was first introduced to me I felt par- 
ticularly anxious to show him marked attention, being then 
much pleased with his unassuming mannets. Afterwards, 
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when I heard that he was (very unjustifiably, as it seemed to 
me) engaged in publishing the Cambridge Odes without the 
consent of their authors, I wrote him an extremely kind 
letter, begging him if possible to publish none of mine — 
(which I told him I considered by far my worst compositions), 
and most earnestly requesting him to suppress one in par- 
ticular. I concluded by exhorting him to turn his brilliant 
talents to better account. The Porsonian spirit of his reply 
—in which, however, he did consent to the suppression of 
the one Ode in question, though he printed another against 
my will—much disappointed me, for I had formed better 
hopes of him; but his disingenuousness in not then telling 
me he was about the Prometheus did more. I found afterwards 
that he was become so overbearing to all but the narrow 
citcle of young men who had agreed to look upon him 
as the successor to Porson, and so elated with his review 
of my Aeschylus, that I considered my letter as an a&t of 
kindness to him, as well as of justice. 

“The mischief of the Porsonian school can only be 
appreciated by a residence at Trinity. Its spirit is well 
described in a letter which my friend Dr. Part wrote me not 
long after Porson’s death. He said Porson had left his 
disciples scraps of Greek and cartloads of insolence. I do 
not deny that Porson was a very illustrious scholar, but what 
I read in Bentley, in Valcknaer, in Ruhnken, in Tyrwhitt, 
and what I see daily in my friend Dr. Parr, would be enough 
to keep me from blind idolatry, were any antidote to this 
necessaty beyond one’s own spirit of independence.” 


* 


On 30th June 1811 Dr. Butler preached at St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge, before H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester and the 
University of Cambridge, on the occasion of the Duke’s 
installation as Chancellor of the University. The sermon 
was printed at Shrewsbury in the same year under the title 
of Chriftian Liberty ; it was directed against the gloomy views 
of religion taken by the Methodists, and borrowed from them 
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by the Evangelical party then dominant in the Church. The 
notes are longer than the sermon, and are mainly in support 
of Catholic emancipation, a cause warmly espoused by Dr. 
Butler at a time when English churchmen generally were 
opposed to it. 

The sermon gave great offence in many quarters, as being 
too broad in its theology, and too generally liberal in tone, 
but there is not a sentence in it which any one would now 
take exception to. Professor Mayor says of it: 

“This sermon is a singular instance of the bitter feeling 
between scholars and the Evangelical party, which cannot be 
set down entirely to a repugnance to zeal and religious 
activity ; the remarkable personal vanity of Simeon and Is. 
Milner, the narrowness and uncouth phraseology of their 
school, seem to have exasperated it to an unusual pitch at 
this time in Cambridge.” 

At present it 1s difficult to conceive that such a sermon in 
such a place was needed, and this very difficulty makes it 
fall within the scope indicated on my title-page. I shall 
therefore quote from it at greater length than I should 
otherwise do. 

The text is from Gal. v. 1: “ Stand fast therefore in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.” 

After describing the freedom of Christ’s ordinary converse 
from any acts of ascetic mortification, he continues : 

“May I be permitted to remark, that an adumbration of 
this conduét is to be found in the life of him whom Plato 
describes as the most just man he ever knew, and whom we 
are accustomed to consider as one of the wisest philosophers 
of the heathen world? Increasing his usefulness without 
diminishing his dignity, Socrates associated with the lost 
sheep of the Gentile flock, even with courtesans, libertines, 
and sophists, and by expedients the most gentle he en- 
deavoured to rectify their errors, and correct their irregu- 
larities ; did not our Master, for the same benevolent purpose, 
mingle in familiar converse with publicans and sinners ?P 
Socrates, on the most serious topics, drew his images from 
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suttounding scenety and the objects of common life ; have 
not the most judicious and learned expositors observed the 
same beauties in the discourses of Christ? Socrates con- 
demned the mischievous subtleties of those disclaimers who — 
displayed their ingenuity and fondness for paradox in 
separating the useful from the honourable ; did not our Lord 
in the same manner combat the doérinal refinements of those 
teachers who not only tore asunder what God had joined 
together in the religion of Moses, but set the ritual above 
the weightier matters of the law, and made of little or no 
effe& some express prohibitions in the Decalogue, especially 
those which ate pointed against perjury and adultery? 
Socrates, as Cicero justly remarks, brought down philosophy 
from the skies to the bosoms and business of men in social 
life; did not our Lord, in a yet nobler strain of simplicity 
and sublimity, inculcate the first and second great command- 
ments P and when revealing or enforcing the will of His 
Father, did He not uniformly appeal to those clear and 
salutary apprehensions of right and wrong which the hand 
of God has deeply engraven upon the tablet of the human 
Mearerrs 

It was the note on the foregoing passage that gave the 
gteatest offence. It runs: 

“In the following passage from the Dia/ogues of Erasmus, 
besides some masterly touches on the character of Socrates 
which must affect every mind endowed with taste and feeling, 
the sagacious and enlightened reader will find ample materials 
for reflection : 

* 


““* NEPHAL. Profe€to admirandus animus in eo qui Christum 
et sacras literas non noverat. Proinde, cum ejusmodi 
quaedam lego de talibus viris, vix mihi tempeto quin dicam, 
Santle Socrates, ora pro nobis. | 

““cH. At ipse mihi saepenumero non tempeto, quin 
bene ominer sanétae animae Maronis ac Flacci. 

““ne. At ego quot vidi Christianos quam frigide 
morientes! Quidam fidunt in his rebus quibus non est 
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fidendum ; quidam ob conscientiam sceletum, et scrupulos 
quidam obéstrepunt morituro, pene desperantes exhalant 
animam. 

“cH. Nec miror eos sic mori, qui per omnem vitam 
tantum philosophati sunt in caerimoniis.. . .’—Erasmi 
Conviv. Relig., p. 95 (London, 1717).” 

After supposing a heathen to have been informed for the 
first time of the Christian Redemption, and to have been 
struck with its general conformity with the instinés of his 
own conscience, Dr. Butler continues : 

*“ But what would he say then, if after thus far soothing 
his benevolence, and thus far kindling his piety, we were also 
to tell him that his rational enjoyment of temporal blessings 
will ruin his eternal happiness ? that they are scattered indeed 
around him with a bounteous hand, but that he must touch 
not, taste not, handle not ; that he may see the birds exulting 
in their liberty, the beasts bounding over the plains, the fish 
spotting in the waters, the whole face of nature smiling in 
grateful testimony of its Creator’s love, but that he alone 
must grieve for his unwotthiness in voluntary and mysterious 
gloom ; that the senses, with which his Creator has framed 
him, ate but the instruments of his ruin in the hand of the 
tempter, and that his desires, which ate the natural and only 
spurs to action, ate to be subdued into supine indifference 
and listless insensibility. Tell him, further, that when he 
has done and willed to do all that man is capable of doing ; 
when, by a life of mortification and melancholy and entire 
abstraction from all worldly interest, he has wrought himself 
into habitual and invincible apathy; when he has accustomed 
himself to look with sullen andsour disgust upon the pleasures, 
and with carelessness, or, it may be, with scorn, upon the 
employments, and, as I should call them, the duties of social 
life, his labour, even in the Lord, may yet have been in vain ; 
that as to him, Christ may in vain have shed His blood upon 
the cross, and that the God whose mercy is over all His 
_ works may have secretly and irrevocably doomed him, even 

before his birth, to everlasting perdition, from which no 
contemplations, however serious, upon the attributes and 
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works of the Deity, no belief, however sincere, in His revealed 
word, no thanksgivings for mercies already received, no 
ptayers for protection and succour, no remorse for sins past, 
no tesolutions or efforts for amendment in time to come, — 
can rescue, I had almost said the hopeless, helpless, guiltless 
victim ;—and that nothing but certain tumultuous, irresistible, 
inexplicable intimations can afford him any safe and well- 
grounded assurance of pardon or reward. 

“Who is thete, gifted with the faculty of reason and the 
feelings of humanity, that would not shrink from such 
do&trine when first addressed to his understanding, and from 
such discipline imposed upon all his instinéts, appetites, 
and affections? Yet for the existence, and even the pteva- 
lence of such doétrine, and for the vindication and praise 
of such discipline, I need appeal only to the observation of 
those who now hear me. No man who views the daily 
increase of Puritanism (vhich in its root and branches, in 
its tenets and effects, resembles the Pharisaical system of the 
Jews), no man who compares its late and present progress 
with events which the history of our own nation has recorded 
in dark and blood-stained characters, no man who has 
rematked the subtlety, restlessness, and impetuosity of 
spiritual pride, when united by opportunities favourable for 
action with the inordinate and insatiable lust of temporal 
power, can look without alarm and dismay to consequences 
which not only exercise the sagacity of the philosopher 
in his closet, but, in truth, force themselves upon the most 
common observer of human nature, as unfolded in the 
events of daily life. 

“Tf the great and characteristic blessing of the Reformation 
was the removal of needless and burthensome ceremonies, of 
an usutped dominion over the minds and consciences of 
men, of authority bearing down right, and of dogmatism 
putting reason to silence and setting at defiance the clearest 
and most salutary suggestions of common-sense, let us 
bewate that we are not again entangled in a yoke of bondage 
not less galling than that from which we have been set free. 
Let us look well to ourselves and our posterity, and let us 
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be careful to preserve that liberty which our ancestors ob- 
tained for us by their wisdom, and sealed to us by their blood. 

“ True it is that the modern fanatics profess a very sincere 
theological hatred for the Church of Rome, from which they 
differ on various points of discipline and dodrine ; but they 
have a discipline and doétrine of their own, in many respects 
as burthensome, as offensive, as dogmatical, and as anti- 
scriptural as that from which the Reformation has delivered 
us. 
“I do not say that they practise ascetic mottifications in a 
hermitage or cloister, but they bring the gloom and austerity 
of a cloister into domestic life. I do not say that they believe 
in the miracles of St. Ignatius or St. Dominic; but they 
believe in daily miracles performed among themselves, in 
pteternatural effusions of the Spirit, in hourly and especial 
providences, in sudden celestial influences and impulses, in 
Divine visitations of favour or of vengeance. Now when 
pretensions to the peculiar and exclusive approbation of God 
ate thus set up by any seéct, and when the common accidents 
of life are interpreted into deliverances for those who belong 
to that sect and judgements against those who differ from 
it, we sutely have a decisive proof before us that the effects 
of superstition on mankind are in all ages nearly the same, 
and that, whether the subject of it be a Catholic or a Calvinist, 
a Pharisee or a Puritan, its tendency is equally fatal to the 
best interests, the highest duties, the noblest pursuits, the 
most generous feelings, and the most enlarged conceptions 
of the human mind.” 

I asked the late Professor Kennedy, shortly before his 
death, to what school of theological thought I ought to say 
that Dr. Butler had belonged. The Professor paused a 
while, and then began to laugh with a good deal of heartiness, 
saying the while, “He did not like an Evangelical” ; and 
that was all I could get. 

From Professor Mayor’s remarks on the sermon from 
which I have made the foregoing extracts, ] will take part 
of a letter from Elmsley to Blomfield, which I see Mr. Mayor 
quotes from the Rev. Alfred Blomfield’s Memoir of his father. 
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May 18th, 1818. 


“ There certainly must be some connection between Greek 
and Popery. Besides Messrs. Blomfield and Elmsley, there 
ate Doétots Parr, Butler, Maltby, Raine—all men conversant 
in the subjunctive mood, and all supporters of the Catholic 
claims, as they are called. I have just received a letter from 
Dr. Butler, in which you ate mentioned in a way that is 
cteditable to his good nature after the review of his Seven 
against Thebes, and Agamemnon. It 1s plain to me that he 
wishes a reconciliation with you. 

“JT think it would be creditable to both of you to shake 
hands, if your arms are long enough to reach from Shrewsbury 
to Aylesbury. The doéor has lately passed through a good 
deal of aycoumia, in his theological character, on account 
of his Commencement Sermon. A neighbour of mine, who 
has something of an Evangelical turn, takes in the Christian 
Observer, in which Dr. Butler * points a moral’ almost every 
month.” 


Seven years, therefore, after its delivery, the sermon still 
seems to have been temembered. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 17TH AUGUST 181I1—5TH DECEMBER I81I 


From the Bev. P. Elmsley 
Llangedwin, Oswestry, August 17th, 1811. 
* 


“Do you happen to know the name of the author of the 
review of Blomfield’s Prometheus in the Quarterly Review 2+ 
He is evidently a Cantabrigian, a friend to Blomfield, a fierce 
enemy to you, tather hostile to me than otherwise, and, above 
all, initiated in the higher mysteries of Porsoniasm. 

“ Next week I shall publish a little Oedipus Tyrannus, a copy 
of which I wish to send you, if you will tell me how to do so. 

* This article, I learn from Mr. Murray, was by Professor Monk.—Ep, 
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_ To send it by coach will cost you more than the value of the 


performance.” 
x 


From the Same 


November 14th, 1811. 


“As to your Mandarins and green dragons, vain pomp and 
glory of the world, I hate you. To me an old book into 
which I am certain never to look is of more value than 
cattloads of useful or useless china. 

“I wish you would persuade some of the Porsonulettes of 
Cambridge to review my Oedipus Tyrannus, which I hope you. 
have teceived. Having no acquaintance with ces gens la, I 
cannot ask them to do it. I wish it because I know they ate 
in possession of the scriptures as well as of the oral tradition 
of Potsoniasm. With his mantle they possess a double 
portion of his spirit. My best respects to Mrs. Butler.” 


From W. Roscoe, Esg., M.P. 


Allerton, November 7th, 1811. 


““ MY DEAR SIR, I have to return you my very sincere thanks: 
for the honour you have done me in sending me your 
excellent Installation Sermon, the liberal sentiments and. 
Christian-like dodtrines of which have, I assure you, my full 
assent. Would to heaven that the final objec of revelation, 
and the precepts and practice of Christ, had been mote forcibly 
and mote early insisted on by the friends of true religion, in. 
opposition to the horrible do&rines of reprobation, election, 
and justification by faith alone, which have been revived in 
modern times with a degree of fanaticism that bids fair to 
bring on another crisis of religious commotion. 

“To have opposed this in time was peculiarly incumbent 
on the teachers of a Church which boasts that it has separated 
itself from the absurdities of the Romish See, discarded its 
superstitious ceremonies, and appealed to reason and Scripture 
alone for the foundations of its creed ; but unfortunately this. 
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has not (except in a few illustrious instances) been the case, 
and the English clergy have in general devoted their talents 
and their learning too exclusively to the discussion of 
polemical subjects and points of faith, thereby tacitly 
acknowledging the pre-eminence of such inquiries, as opposed 
to the inculcation of positive duties, and forgetting the 
example of their Master, who during His whole mission 
appeats to have lost no opportunity of contrasting the conduct 
of those who do the will of His Father with those who only 
talk about it, and giving the preference where justice and 
common-sense point out that the superiority lies. 

“‘ Whatever may be the result, you, my dear sir, have done 
your duty, as well in this respect as upon the great question 
of the Roman Catholics, in which I have also the pleasure 
to meet with a lucid statement of opinions which I have 
always entertained, and which I cannot but wish were more 
generally diffused. In the year 1807, upon Mr. Littleton’s 
motion on the change of administration, I made some very 
sincere but ineffeCtual remarks in the House of Commons 
(which were scatcely noticed in the public papers), tending 
to show that, as the grounds on which the pains and dis- 
abilities consequent on religious professions were originally 
founded were now completely altered and the succession to 
the Crown indisputably secured, the time was now arrived 
when a mote liberal policy might with safety be adopted. 

“This idea I find more fully stated and illustrated by 
historical proofs in your note on p. 28. Undoubtedly the 
Roman Catholics have, as well in foreign parts as in these 
kingdoms, divested themselves of their ancient prejudices 
and animosities, and why the Protestants should retain theirs 
it is not easy to conceive. The assertion and defence of truth 
is incumbent upon evety one, and particularly on every 
teacher of religion, but there is one truth paramount to all 
the rest, which is the very basis of religious inquity, and 
without which all discussion is absurd—viz. that every 
person in his spiritual concerns has a right to adopt such 
opinions as he may think proper. This being previously 
understood, a free and useful discussion may take place ; but 
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until this foundation be once established nothing but con- 
fusion and dissension can ensue. You, my dear sit, would 
concede this liberty as readily as you would claim it, but it 
must be feared that these sentiments are rather those of the 
individual than of the body, and that neither Luther nor 
the Churches founded under his san@ion or that of his 
successor Calvin tolerate, in the full and fair meaning of the 
wotd, any opinions but their own. 


*K 


“ Believe me always, my dear Sit, most respectfully and 
truly youts, a eae Epitate 
To Major J. Scot Waring 


(Original destroyed by me.—ED.) 
December 5th, 1811. 
* 


“ Unless our Government act cautiously the Methodistical 
proselytisers by their absurd enthusiasm will bring about the 
loss of India. When we consider how much the Hindu and 
Mahometan feligions ate interwoven with the affairs of 
common life, the little disposition manifested by Oriental 
nations to change the habits and customs of their forefathers, 
their hatred of European settlers, or, as I may rather call 
them, conquerors, their natural love of the marvellous, their 
pertinacious adherence to their castes, and their aversion to 
the labour of research, how can we reasonably hope for the 
conversion of Oriental races to Christianity ?” 


* 


Of Dr. Butler’s share of the English version of Prince 
Lucien Buonaparte’s poem Charlemagne, it will be enough to 
say that he drifted into it through undertaking at the end 
of the year 1811 to supervise a translation begun by Mr. 
Maunde, then his curate at Kenilworth. Mr. Maunde died 
shortly after undertaking the work, and the whole translation 
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had practically to be done by Dr. Butler and the Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, afterwards Provost of Eton. Both translators 
believed Charlemagne to be a great poem, and thought they 
wete covering themselves with glory by connecting their 
names with a work which they were confident would be 
immortal; nor do I know of any excuse to make for them, 
except that a good many people of that time were of the 
same opinion—among them, notably Lord Byron, a letter 
from whom upon the subject will be found upon a later page. 

I may be too hasty, after all, in assuming that Charlemagne 
is in reality a commonplace work, for I have never read it, 
and never mean todo so. Baron Merian in one of his letters 
to Dr. Butler said, “ You are right, there have been only 
two great poets, Homer and Shakespeare.” I am of the 
same opinion, except that I should prefer to say there had 
been only two great poets, Homer and Shakespeare, and one 
great poetress, authoress of the Odyssey. ‘This being so, I 
will leave what little need be said about the translation to 
appear in letters that will be given in due order of date. I 
will only add that the main reason for the failure of the poem 
in England was not its dreariness—this would not have 
mattered—but the fact of Lucien Buonapatte’s reconciliation 
with his brother Napoleon after his escape from Elba. This, 
as Dr. Butler immediately foresaw, sealed the fate of the 
wotk with English readers. Unfortunately it had been 
published a few weeks previously. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 18TH FEBRUARY 1812—28TH DECEMBER 
1812 


From the Rev. P. Elmsley 
St. Mary Cray, February 18th, 1812. 


* 


“T have just been reading fourteen pages of very small 
ptint in the Christian Observer for Januaty respecting your 
Commencement Sermon. All the comfort that I can give 
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you is, that your piece has not missed fire. The review is 
by one of their best hands. You will soon be convinced that 
another piece of yours did not miss fire. I know from the 
best authority that the continuation of the review of your 
Aeschylus in the Edinburgh Review will show that the author 
has not forgotten the Letter to the Rev. C. J. Blomfield. 

“Do you remember how you were censured in the 
Quarterly for not detecting the antistrophicity of the ‘ wild 
ravings’ of lo? You have great authority on your side, 
Since I began this letter I have seen the second edition of 
Mr. Blomfield’s Prometheus, in which those wild ravings are 
left exactly as they were in the first edition, without the 
slightest hint in the notes of their being antistrophical. 
Throughout the whole of his second edition, he carefully 
avoids taking any notice of my strictures, except where he is 
absolutely forced to do it. This is the consequence of 
flattering young men into a notion that they ate phoenixes. 
As he has chosen to adopt this dignified silence towards me, 
I rather wonder at his condescending to rail at you, after so 
long an interval of similar silence. 

“When you ate reconciled to Blomfield, as I know you 
will be some time or other, I must trouble you not to sacrifice 
me upon the altar of reconciliation. I have a high opinion 
of him as a scholar, and I have no doubt, when he is as old 
as you ot I, he will think more as we do than he does at 
present. I have had three letters from him lately on critical 
subjects, and I shall be very glad to continue the corre- 
spondence. 

* 


“JT do not think that Blomfield sufficiently considers the 
difference between the lumbering edition of Aeschylus which 
you ate forced to publish and the elegant pamphlets which 
he publishes. He does not consider the disadvantages under 
which you labour from want of assistance, want of leisure, 
and, I am afraid, want of health. If he once says ‘ Colb r’ 
when he ought to say ‘ Colb 2,’ you are fairly entitled to say 
so ten times. I wish to my heart that critics never would 
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say ‘Colb 1’ instead of ‘Colb 2.’ These mistakes ate the 
torment of my life. They prevent me from sleeping. But 
who is free from them? As Dame Quickly says upon 
another subjedt, ‘ All vintners do the same. What’s a joint 
' of mutton or two in a whole lent ?’ 

“1 know of know (corrige, no, meo periculo) time at which 
literary squabbles are so delightful as at present. I should 
be glad to have a Letter to the Rev. C. J. Blomfield laid upon 
my table every morning (although I do not say that I should 
advise the publication of many such letters). They setve to 
take off the attention from public affairs, in which I think 
there is nothing to delight or instrud. 

“T cannot write to Dr. Parr until I know how to address 
him. I find the addition of the post town to be very necessary 
in writing to eminent literary characters who live in the 
country. When you give me this information, pray let me 
know how your eyes are, which you omit to mention in your 
last letter. I hope Mrs. Butler keeps your study door fast 
locked ; it is the only way. You will never get another pair, 
so take care of those which you have got. The length of 
my letter puts me in mind of a letter of poor Dodd’s which 
I saw the other day, in which he tells his friend that he has 
written more at length to him, as he is to be hanged on 
Friday, and shall not have leisure to write again. 

“Truly youts, 
“'p, ELMSLEY.” 


I found only a few letters from Marmaduke Lawson, 
whose name will be almost as familiar to Shrewsbury men 
as that of Thomas Smart Hughes. 

He was born in 1793 or 1794, and was sent to Shrewsbury 
School, but I do not know in what year. From the following 
letter it seems that he was a resident undergraduate at 
Cambridge at the beginning of 1812, but it does not appear 
whether he had then just left Shrewsbury, or whether he had 
entered at St. John’s in the preceding O&ober. He took 
the Browne Medal Latin Ode in 1812. He was first a 
pensioner of St. John’s, but afterwards migrated to Magda- 
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lene. He was Pitt University Scholar in 1814, and Chan- 
cellor’s Medallist (the two Medallists being bracketed) in 
1816. In 1818 he published a pamphlet in answer to an 
attack by a writer named Maberly on the discipline and 
motality of the University. This pamphlet, which is about 
thirty-five pages in length, evinces not a little of the quaint 
humour which pervades his letters to Dr. Butler; among 
other sallies he compares the Proctors to a two-pronged fork 
amid a plateful of peas. He was three times in all elected 
to Parliament for Boroughbridge, and died in March 1823 
in the thirtieth year of his age. 


From Marmaduke Lawson, Esq. 


Cambridge, February 27th or 28th, 1812. 


“DEAR SIR, I am sorry to inform you that on my arrival 
here I found Scholefield had just been eleted. 

“T cannot find out with certainty who were considered 
second, but am afraid ] was not. Dr. Jowett certainly voted 
for Price ; but the rest did not think him even second. 

“ Three causes contributed principally to my failure: first, 
doing two copies of Alcaics ; secondly, all my verse trans- 
lations assuming an appearance of paraphrases ; and lastly, 
the difficulty they had in reading my compositions, and the 
want of stops and capital letters, which seemed a mark of 
culpable negligence. 

“ However, though defeated and disappointed, I am not 
disheartened, and am pursuing a course of reading for the 
Greek Ode, of which I hope I have some chance. Price 
reads eighteen houts a day, and said before the scholarship 
was vacant that he would with pleasure give up the health 
_ of all his life, if he could but get one of these scholarships. 

“IT had very fine travelling from Shrewsbury hither. 
Betwixt Birmingham and Coventry, I apprehended a man 
who had run off from a public-house leaving his score 
unpaid. I spied him under a holly bush, jumped off the 
coach, tan him over two or three large fields, and at last 
caught him and held him till his pursuers came up, and then 
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returned to the coach with an honest conscience as having 
contributed my mite towards effecting the ends of justice. 

“T staid Sunday at Leicester, where I heard the celebrated 
Robinson preach on the very topic I most wished—faith and 
works, and he said any one who thought any works or any 
human performances could have the least effe&t towards his 
salvation was instigated by the devil. 

“ Towards the close he manifested some strong Calvinistic 
symptoms. 

“ At Leicester on Saturday night I got shaved, and when I 
gave the man twopence he thanked me, but as I was going 
out he ran after me and said, “I think, sir, you have made a 
mistake ; it is only a penny.’ I bade him keep the remainder, 
on which he broke out in a fervour of gratitude. I saw a 
newspaper there for nothing. The only objection was that 
it was in a cellar, and all the time I was shaving there were 
some blackguard discontented stocking-weavers abusing the 
ministry. 

“ At Birmingham I met with some French officers on 
parole, whom I found very instructive and entertaining com- 
panions ; at the same time they were atheists and profligates, 
possessed of very little sense of religion or virtue. 

“IT dined with them and played at billiards. They did 
nothing but crack their jokes on the waiter, and laugh at~ 
him. They were astonished at seeing him affect the dress 
and manners of a gentleman. 

“We ate here in a turbulent state. On Friday some men 
who were drunk knocked up the grass on the grass plots, 
making horrible outcries, and on Saturday a party at Downes’s 
broke out drunk at three in the morning, smashed all the 
lamps, broke open Rushworth’s door, pulled him out of 
bed, and fired a pistol. Another row on Sunday night. 
Downes is confined to chapel and gates, but the offenders 
are of other colleges, chiefly Trinity. 

“If you will be kind enough to look over my odes before 
I send them in I will send them to you, and shall be very 
much obliged if you will solely mark the medioctities. 

“TI play moderately at whist, billiards, and ball. Nothing 
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can be done here without immense reading. Give my very 
best respects to Mrs. Butler, the Miss Butlers, and Tom. 
“I remain, dear sir, your affectionate pupil, 
““'M. LAWSON.” 


To Monk, 25th Match 1812, Dr. Butler writes : 


* 


““ My fourth volume is dreadfully heavy upon my hands ; 
the trouble of fragments, of revising the scholia, of making 
an index rerum and an index auttorum to all Stanley’s notes, 
of digesting the mass of materials into a preface, with a 
life of Aeschylus and some criticisms on his works—the 
weight of all this oppresses me, and though I have made 
and am making some progress with it, I fear it will not be 
finished till the year 1815. The Persae is printed, but my 
mind sickens under these indexes. I have also to digest 
near a thousand references which I have made to passages 
in which Aeschylus is quoted by the ancient writers, and 
ignorance of which was one of the many cykodantiai alleged 
against me in the Edinburgh Review. My eyes, moreover, 
which were vety much better, have within the last six weeks 
become materially worse. However, I must proceed as well 
as I can—before the night cometh.” 


* 


From Colonel Leighton 


Ludlow, June 1St, 1812. 


““ MY DEAR SIR, Your letter reached me here. In reply to it 
I have only to say that Iam as much in the dark with respect to 
the cause of the increased suspicion of Monsieur Lucien 
Bonaparte as yourself, but that I fancy from the nature of 
my late correspondence with the Foreign Office that repre- 
sentations have been made from some quarter to Govern- 
ment, which it is not thought prudent to disregard. Being 
face hurried, you will, I trust, excuse the shortness of this 
etter.” 
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The following paper, in Dr. Butler’s handwriting, evidently 
written immediately after a visit to Prince Lucien Buonaparte, 
belongs probably to the year 1812. 

“Lucien went to meet Joseph at Florence on his toad to 
Bayonne, and to dissuade him from accepting the kingdom 
of Spain. Joseph told Lucien that he was commissioned 
by his brother Napoleon to offer him the inheritance of 
Spain. ‘You will not dare,’ said Lucien, “to repeat my 
answer truly—therefore I will write it.” “Vous me demandez 
sive veux ette héritier,“d' Espagne.” Je cne: veux -paswere 
héritier d’Espagne. Je voudrois mieux me pendre.—LUCIEN 
BONAPARTE. 

“The kingdom of Naples, and of Portugal also, were 
offered to Lucien if he would divorce his wife and marry the 
Queen of Etruria. 

“ The last time Lucien sat in Council was on the death of 
the Duke D’Enghien. Present: Napoleon, Lucien, Joseph, 
Jerome, Kellermann, and one more. These three last 
cteatutes of Napoleon were so convinced by the arguments 
of Lucien and Joseph against the death of the Duke that 
the Council were unanimous against it. Napoleon broke up 
the Council in a rage, and in a very short space of time the 
Duke was shot, but without the order of Council. 

“Lucien told Joseph he ought not to accept Spain, for 
that he (Lucien) having been ambassador there knew the 
spirit of the people and that it would not do. Struck by 
Lucien’s arguments, Joseph wrote from Florence a wavering 
letter to his brother Napoleon. In consequence, when he 
approached Bayonne, he found the thing was done. Grandees 
were sent to meet him, deputations, guards, etc. Napoleon 
went to meet him in his carriage, entered his brother’s car- 
riage, called him his Catholic Majesty, and in all respects 
treated him as an equal. Lucien says that Joseph has not 
talents for governing Spain—might have done well at Naples. 

“Lucien on coming here wrote dire& to the Prince of 
Wales for permission to proceed to America. Six weeks after 
his letter was returned wzopened, with an intimation that he 
must never presume in future to write direct to the Prince. 
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Lucien fired at this, and wrote to Lord Wellesley a most 
dignified letter, in which he says: ‘ Accoutumé d’écrire 
directement 4 sa sainteté le Pope régnant, et 4 plusieurs Sou- 
verains de l’Europe (sans conter aux Princes de ma famille), 
javois cru qu’il y avoit quelque chose de sacré attaché au 
nom que j’ai ’honneur de porter, qui me pouvoit exempter 
des formes d’office. Mieux instruit, je conformerai pour 
Pavenir 4 Pusage général.’ 

“Lucien says that, if our Government would but make 
his own and their situation comfortable, he would engage to 
detach all his brothers from Napoleon and get them to 
England. 

“As the children were playing the pantomime of Pylades 
and Oreftes, Lucien and I were talking of the story of Damon 
and Pythias. I told it in the usual way. He said it was 
Pythagoras himself and a friend who was to be toasted in 
the bull of Phalaris, and that Phalaris pardoned both. ‘ Voila 
un bel trait!’ said he. But when Phalaris demanded to be 
admitted the third into their friendship, Pythagoras said that 
no tyrant could share in the friendship of the virtuous and 
the wise. ‘ Voila,’ said he, ‘un trait plus bel encore!’ 

“In showing me his medals, which he did with great 
aftability, kneeling down at a cabinet on one knee and sup- 
porting a large heavy drawer on the other, and selecting the 
best and most rare for my inspection, he said, on Ser 
the drawer into its place, which I observed was full of small 
pieces of paper, except where occupied by the case of coins, 
* C’est pour les enfans.’ Puzzled at this, I could not under- 
stand how this paper could amuse them, but I found it was 
sugat-plums wrapped up in sepatate papers for them. He 
appeats to dote on them—without spoiling them. 

‘“ Mademoiselle Bonaparte played the part of Nausicaa in 
_the pantomimic shipwreck of Ulysses, and sang me a little 
Greek song.” 
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From John Bannister, Esq. (the Comedian) 


(Original in possession of Mrs. G. L. Bridges and Miss Butler) 
65, Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
December (?) 28th, 1812. 

“‘ MY DEAR SIR, I have now been confined mote than five 
weeks with a severe fit of the gout, and continue in so weak 
a State that I can scarcely, even with the assistance of crutches, 
convey myself from one end of the room to the other. Allow 
me, therefore, to hope that you will not attribute my long 
silence to want of respect or gratitude, for indeed I shall ever 
retain a true sense of obligation for such frequent instances 
of your friendly conduct towards me ‘ while memory holds 
a seat in this distracted globe.’ Although I could with 
difficulty move in my bed on the arrival of your mutton, 
yet by the assistance of propping and a tolerable appetite 
I continued to be as well fed as the mutton itself. I feasted 
for three successive days ; my palate was pleased, my stomach 
satisfied, and good digestion followed. I felt as full of 
gratitude as of mutton, and by the flavour of the fat I swear, 
no mutton can with Welsh compare. 

“TI think, however, that you do not abound in fine oysters 
at Shrewsbury. We have in London at this time of the year 
excellent Purfleet oysters—and I have taken the liberty of 
sending you two barrels, which I hope will arrive safe and 
good by the mail. I wish at the same time to send you 
something of a different kind. I was the first subscriber to 
the ‘ Death of Nelson’ by Heath. I am in possession of 
five fine impressions ; let me therefore beg you will receive 
from me the first which was taken from the plate as a proof 
of my tegard. 

“ The subject you mention is an excellent one for a farce— 
throw aside the black coat and the Doétor, put on a flannel 
jacket, and in a running hand produce a Running Farce. 
Doétor Hoadly wrote The Suspicious Husband, and 1 believe 
he was a bishop afterwards. I hope there is no sin in 
making the public laugh ; if so, what will become of ‘ your 
humble servant to command’? I am glad to hear that my 
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friend Crisp is sufficiently recovered to play so/ys: in future 
he shall drive so/us for me; the next time I am under his 
management he shall find that I am more easily to be ‘ led 
than driven.’ Apropos, can you commission a friend in 
London to call in Gower St. and take charge of the print, 
as I should be sorry to have it injured by any of the coaches ? 
I have now only room to add a very few, but very sincere 
words, that I am, and shall ever remain, with best regards 
to Mrs. Butler, your obliged and faithful humble servant, 

“ JNO. BANNISTER.”’ 


During his whole head mastership, Dr. Butler was at 
variance with the trustees about the school chapel. He did 
not like the boys going to the parish church, and wished 
them to attend no other services than those within the school 
itself. In 1812 he took the matter into his own hands and 
had special services on Sundays in the school chapel, but 
- the trustees wrote and desired that the boys should attend 
chutch at St. Mary’s, as till recently they had always done. 

Dr. Butler was nettled, and argued the matter further. 
After saying that the seats were insufficient now, and were 
rapidly becoming more so as the number of boys increased, 
he continued : 

“Added to this, I have frequent complaints from Mr. 
Blakeway and Mr. Powlett of the disturbance which the boys 
occasion to the congregation or the minister, and which I 
cannot wholly prevent, though I endeavour to repress it. 
Every reasonable man knows the impossibility of restraining 
the volatility of young people, and will think it a great thing 
if they are tolerably quiet during a long service. Devotion 
from a colleétion of boys in church may be a very fine thing 
to talk of, but I must affirm that I never witnessed and never 
expect to witness it ; the utmost that can be hoped for is that 
they may be tolerably orderly, and if there is anything special 
to attract their attention it is hardly possible to hope for 
even that. 

“ The special objects at St. Mary’s are the charity children 
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close behind them, and the manufactory girls in front. The 
Sunday Schools also, close to us, attra&t the attention of the 
boys. The children ate noisy, and the master and mistress, _ 
in their endeavours to keep them in order, often make tenfold 
confusion, much of which is unjustly set down by the congre- 
gation and officiating minister to my boys. 

“Nort ate the evils above mentioned counterbalanced by 
any advantages; whereas, by taking the boys to chapel, I 
not only remove the evil, but get much good ; for as one of 
the upper boys officiates as clerk, and the rest read the fe- 
sponses aloud, they all take an actual share in the service, 
and ate beneficially impressed by it. If any of the trustees 
will attend my morning or evening service, he will, I venture 
to think, be greatly struck by the order and attention of the 
boys. At the church the sermon is necessarily addressed to 
a mixed congregation ; at the school chapel the sermon in 
the morning is adapted especially for those who have to 
attend. 

* 


“There is, therefore, every security that the boys will 
receive the best and most suitable religious instruction from 
the change I have made, and I must add that from a sense of 
the service I might render them, and a wish to discharge my 
duty in giving them mote teligious instruction than I can 
otherwise give, I was first induced to make it. The benefits 
resulting from it are in my opinion very great, and I beg leave 
to observe that none can have so good an opportunity of 
forming an opinion about them as I have. 


* 


“The other business which I have to mention to you 
greatly concerns the improvement of some of the boys, and 
I should have mentioned it years ago, had I not thought it 
better to wait till my house was full and seemed likely to 
remain so. It is that you would build eight studies ; these, 
as evety one who has been at a public school knows, are 
small rooms just big enough to hold a table and a few chaits, 
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to which a boy may tetire for the purpose of doing his 
exetcises and getting his lessons without interruption. I 
have found a convenient place for them, and Mr. Birch has 
given me an estimate, which I enclose. They must be 
entered by a door separate from the dwelling-house, to avoid 
the window tax. It is necessary that the boys should be 
unable to get out from them at night. I may add that I 
believe no foundation school of respectability in England, 
except this, is without them. I have the honour to be,” 
etc., etc. 

It appears from a letter of Dr. James’s given above that 
it was he who introduced studies at Rugby, and as it was 
mecessaty to explain what studies were, it seems probable 
that their introduction at most public schools was still com- 
paratively recent. 

The trustees promised that studies should be built as soon 
as funds permitted, but would not yield in the matter of the 
chapel. It appears that their objection to change was based 
on fe lest some head master might be appointed who would 
instil either Popish or Methodistical doétrines into the boys’ 
minds. As long as the boys were made to attend at St. 
Marty’s, it would be possible there to undo any mischief that 
a Popish master might be doing in the school chapel on a 
week-day ; whereas, if the master had everything his own 
way, thete was no knowing what might not be going on, 
without a chance of its being corrected. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN : GEOGRAPHY — OWEN PARFITT 


The Geography, Correspondence, 29th January 1813 — 20th 
Offober 1813, Ihe Mystery of Owen Parfitt, Correspondence, 18th 
June 1814-20th Offober 1814 


OTWITHSTANDING THE INCREASING 

numbets of his school, Dr. Butler, who was a 

very early riser and did much work before morning 

chapel, found leisure to write his sketch of Modern 
and Antient Geography, the first edition of which was published 
in 1813, as well as to proceed with the third volume of 
Aeschylus and with his share of Prince Lucien Buonaparte’s 
poem. In the preface to the first edition he claims no novelty 
of idea as regards his Modern Geography. 

“<< The second part,’ he continues, ‘ which contains a short 
view of Antient Geography, has been unattempted in this. 
manner, so far as I know, by any one but myself.’ ” 

In a note on page 179 of the work just referred to, I find 
an indication of Dr. Butler’s opinion on a subje& that still 
agitates the world of scholars. After saying that Chios and 
Smyrna have the best claim to be considered as Homert’s 
birthplace, he adds: 

“T am not one of those who doubt his existence. The 
uniformity of plan and diétion convinces me that the Iliad, 
with possibly a small exception, is the work of one man. 
The Odyssey I attribute to different hands, and to a somewhat 
later, but very early age.” 

In an edition published about 1838 the note stands : 

“The Odyssey is perhaps attributable to a different hand, 
and to a somewhat later, but very early age.” 

The “ perhaps ” probably means nothing more than that 
Dr. Butler knew the question to be a burning one, and had not 
gone into it fully enough to make him feel safe in speaking 
positively ; but he seems to have retreated from his original 
view that the Odyssey was by more than one hand, though 
not feeling as confident as I could have wished to see him 
that it was not written by the author of the Iliad. A copy 
of the Iliad with Dr. Butler’s Ms. notes, as used by him 
in teaching, is to be seen in the library of St. John’s College, 
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Cambridge. The writer considers the words népun ’EyBoinc 
(11, 535), in reference to the habitat of the Locri, as meaning 
that Euboea lay between the Locri and the abode of the poet. 
I know that Liddell and Scott do not take this view, but in 
this case I think Dr. Butler right and his distinguished pupil 
wrong. The peculiarities of the Homeric dialect he con- 
siders to be Ionic archaisms,’ and the source of the poem is 
held to be Asia Minor, not Greece, I do not doubt correétly. 
The Odyssey does not appear to have been read at Shrews- 
bury, and I question whether Dr. Butler knew it anything 
like so thoroughly as the Iliad; he does not seem to have 
even suspected the Sicilian origin of the poem. How can 
a head master, who has to give boys a bird’s-eye view of all 
Latin and Greek literature, afford time for the close study 
of a poem so fatally easy as the Odyssey generally is? It is 
not paradoxical to say that if the Odyssey had been harder 
to understand it would have been sooner understood. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 29TH JANUARY 1813—20TH OCTOBER 1813 


From Marmaduke Lawson, Esq., who had lately migrated from 
St. John’s to Magdalene 


Cambridge, January 29th, 1813. 
* 


“Our year at St. John’s fell to nothing. Wood? said at 
first if they went on as they began he had seventeen Wranglers 
in his lecture-toom ; the best man, however, is in a decline. 
The Senior Wrangler ran off in the morning, being dis- 
appointed in his first examination; this was Bond of Pembroke; 
the two next fought nearly equal to the last. Sperling, the 
last, and 22nd Wrangler, is the first 22nd, and the first Wrangler 
from Harrow. 

x 


* See a letter in the British Museum (Additional mss. 34583, immedi- 
ately after a letter dated 17th August 1802) in which the writer projects 
an edition of the Iliad. 

* Then Tutor and afterwards Master of St. John’s.—Ep. 
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“J thought we might perhaps have seen you hete to vote 
for the Professor of Anatomy, which made great commotion 
here. Lord Byron came for Clark, and met with some 
partial applause. We have no chapel at Magdalene, there » 
being no one in orders in the College. 


* 


“The election occasioned a memorable boxing match, 
which ought to be transmitted to Boxztana, a new work. It 
was between Brass, Fellow of Trinity, and Blown, my barber 
at St. John’s. The night after the election, as the bells were 
tinging for Haviland’s election, Brass met Blown, and asked 
him what they rang for; he said, for the Johnian candidate. 
‘Oh,’ says Brass, ‘they ate ringing a pig.’ ‘ That’s brassy,’ 
said Blown. They fought, and Brass getting the better, 
Blown complained to the Vice-Chancellor. Brass compounded 
by paying £9, which was at first to have been given to 
Addenbrook’s Hospital, but the Vice-Chancellor, fearing 
lest an event disgraceful to the University should be per- 
petuated on their annals, recommended Blown to pocket the 
affront, which he for some time refused to ditty his hands 
with, but at length consented to with seeming reluctance. 
I have a notion Blown will be knocked down as often as 


you please at so much a head.” 
* 


I have been assured that Lord Byron was so much affected 
by the applause above referred to that he burst into tears. 


To George Woodfall, Esq. 


i August 13th, 1813. 
“It is a pfesumption in me to offer a suspicion to one who 
has so much better means of information than any other 
man now living, but I own, among the very small number 
of petsons who can have any possible claims to be considered 
as the writers of the Le#ers of Junius, I have sometimes pte- 
ponderated towards Lord Ashburton. I must own my 
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reasons ate vety weak and inconclusive—yet, when Philo- 
Junius in one of his letters tells you that he knows nothing 
of Junius, you are not bound to give implicit credit to Junius 
when he tells you he is no lawyer by profession, while his 
letters everywhere evince a most profound knowledge of the 
laws, and his attacks on Lord Mansfield are of that triumphant 
sott which one can hardly attribute but to a professional 
man. Adopting as I do the general politics of Junius, and 
admiring or rather idolising him as gifted with the most 
uncommon powers of argument and the most consummate 
talents as a writer, I am not blind to his faults, and among the 
very worst of them I reckon his inhuman and repeated attacks 
upon the domestic calamity of the Duke of Bedford. If 
Junius was Lord Ashburton, can we not mark even a provi- 
dential dispensation of retributive justice, that he who had 
insulted the feelings of a father should himself fall a victim 
to them, and while he held up the Duke of Bedford’s equa- 
nimity or resignation to public abhorrence, should himself, 
under a similar visitation, die broken-hearted P 

“If Junius was not Lord Ashburton, still the circle of 
suspicion can comptehend but a very few characters. I 
think Junius must have been a member of one of the houses 
of parliament, and have been always conversant with the very 
first society. I will go a little further. It is impossible for 
Junius not to have been a public man. The talents and 
spirit which dictated his letters must have brought him out, 
and could not have suffered him to be in obscurity. The 
very idea that a man like Junius should have had a common- 
place book—that last resource of indolence and stupidity— 
is fit only for Mrs. Serres to entertain.” 

* 

Mts. Serres, under the pseudonyms of “ Metellus”’ and 
** Phil-Atticus,” was then trying to sustain her uncle’s claim 
to the authorship of Junius in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
against Dr. Butler, who was showing that this was impossible. 
I cannot conceive what Dr. Butler means by abusing common- 
place books. He set one up himself in 1816, but soon 
dropped it. 
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From the Rev. P. Elmsley 


St. Mary Cray, Kent, Oftober, 1813. 


“My DEAR sir, I have not written to you for a great — 
while, and the only excuse I can make for my silence is that 
I had not written to you for a vast while before the last vast 
while began. I am a very bad correspondent, and when I 
once omit to answer a letter in due time, I seldom write 
again to the same person unless I am compelled to do so. 

“I consider the second edition of your Geography, which 
I received last night [vide znfra—EpD.], a kind of compulsion, 
and so here goes. It is now two years since I sent an article 
to the Edinburgh Review (the last article which I sent was 
inserted several months after it was sent), and I am not likely 
to send another. The irreligious tone of the Review and 
the Jacobinism of some of its articles have compelled me to 
withdraw from it. When I sent my review of Blomfield’s 
Prometheus, which is printed in the thirty-fourth number, I 
had contributed nothing to the Review since the fifth number. 
I was assuted by the editor that he had every disposition to 
correct the faults of the Review, but that he could not govern 
one ot two of his coadjutors. Lately, I think he is become 
worse tather than better. Iam sorry for it on every account, 
but particularly because 1 should be glad occasionally to 
write an article. I have written one article in the Oxarterly,' 
but I have private and personal reasons for not contributin 
again to it, at least at present. So that I cannot lend a lift 
to a friend. 

“Tam glad to perceive that you do not want such a lift. 
Your second edition is a real and bona fide second edition ; 
not the first edition with a new title-page. I wish I had 
known it was in the press, as I would have sent a few trifling 
corrections, according to the invitation given at the con- — 
clusion of the preface. They chiefly relate to the orthography 
of names. Experience has convinced me that in all minutiae 


* Mr. Murray tells me that Elmsley reviewed Grant’s History of the 
Mauritius in the Quarterly for February 1811, Markland’s Euripidis Supplices 
June 1812, and Monk’s Euripidis Hippolytus September 1812.—=p. 
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the author is the very worst judge of the correctness of his 
own work, and that he frequently makes mistakes against 
his own better knowledge. 

““ About four months ago, I saw Blomfield for the first 
time in my life, and hada long conversation with him about 
yout quattel with him. It is evident to me from your letters 
that you wish for a reconciliation, and I give you great credit 
for feeling that wish. idodpocyny rap dmeinwn is the rule 
to be followed. I found Blomfield not indeed averse from 
reconciliation, but not very desirous of it. If you think 
proper to make any advances to him you may depend upon 
having them received with civility. As he tells me that 
yout acquaintance was never more than slight, and as you 
ate not likely to meet each other frequently, perhaps it is 
not wotth your while to take any further steps in the business. 
Indeed, there is a small circumstance, which I have noticed 
since I began this paragraph, and which tempts me to con- 
jecture that your sentiments are not quite the same as they 
wete when you last mentioned this affair to me. At the end 
of both the editions of your Geography, you advertise your 
letter to Blomfield. If this is done deliberately it shows no 
wish to abolish the recollection of your disputes. 

“You are to understand that ‘ last night’ at the beginning 
of this letter means some Saturday in O@ober: I cannot 
recollect which. As happens to me continually, I did not 
finish my letter at one sitting, and could not find it in my 
heart to resume it till this moment (18 Nov., 1 p.m.). What 
an alteration has taken place in the affairs of mankind between 
the two words ‘ disputes’ and ‘you’! 


From Lord Byron 


(Original in possession of Mrs. G. L. Bridges and Miss Butler) 
4, Bennet Street, St. James’s, October 2oth, 1813. 
“str, The honour of your letter has laid me under an 
additional obligation to my friend Hodgson. I am truly 
ptoud of your favourable opinion, and glad of the opportunity 
* ‘ The battle of Leipsic.—ED. 
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of adding my testimony—my most sincere suffrage—to the — 
acknowledged merits of a man whom I have known intimately 
for several years. ‘To yourself I can safely say that I never 
knew a being more warm in heart, more amiable and in- 
offensive yet independent in spirit, and where not occasionally 
biassed by feelings which though the kindest are the weakest 
in our nature, one of sounder judgement than the subject 
of your letter and of this reply. So much for him as a man 
—as aman of talents, I trust he is and ever will be far above 
the necessity of appealing to me or any individual of prouder 
ptetensions in behalf of abilities already neither unknown 
nor unappreciated. As a translator his Juvenal has placed 
him in the first rank, and I know nothing wanting to his 
fame as an original writer, except the more frequent exertion 
of his own powers, and less diffidence (a rare fault) in his 
own capacity. 

“ The little that I have seen by stealth and accident of 
Charlemagne quite ele€trified me. It must be a stupendous 
work—it seems to be of another age, and, I grieve for the 
cettainty, of another country. Hodgson must make as much 
of it our own as he has done by Juvenal ; and then we shall 
have less, and the author nothing to regret. M. Lucien will 
occupy the same space in the annals of poetry which his 
imperial brother has secured in those of history—except that 
with posterity the verdict must be in his favour. Once mote 
begging you to accept my best thanks for your communication, 
I have the honour to be, very sincerely, 

“Your obliged servant, 
) “* BIRON. 


“ps. 1 have written in great haste and after a long and 
freezing journey from Yorkshite, which must form my 
apology for not having said half enough what I ought of 
Mr. Hodgson. But I console myself with the idea that more 
would be superfluous.” 


The approaching completion of his Aeschylus left Dr. 
Butler leisure to attempt the elucidation of a mystery that 
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had long fascinated him, but which, do what he might, he 
was obliged to leave in its original obscurity—I refer to the 
sudden disappearance of one Owen Parfitt, a bedridden old 
tailot, who was born about 1700 or a year or two earlier and 
lived at Western Shepton in the parish of Shepton Mallet. 

Dr. Butler had written to Mr. Hyatt, the leading solicitor 
of Shepton Mallet, with whom he had frequent business in 
connection with his mother’s property at that place, and had 
urged him to take down the depositions of those who had 
been neighbours of Owen Parfitt at the time of his dis- 
appearance, while so many of them were still living. Mr. 
Hyatt pleaded age and deafness, whereon the matter dropped 
till November 1813, when the discovery of a skeleton, in 
the garden of a man named Thomas Strode, and not more 
than a couple of hundred yards from the cottage in which 
Parfitt had been living, gave a fresh stimulus to Dr. Butler’s 
spirit of inquiry. 

Mr. Hyatt had retired, and had been succeeded by Mr. 
William Maskell, whose son, the late Rev. W. Maskell, 
published in 1857 a short account of the story. Mr. Maskell, 
on being urged by Dr. Butler, had the necessary depositions 
taken down, and these were evidently used by the Rev. W. 
Maskell, but I have had before me what are obviously copies 
of these documents, in the handwriting of Mrs. Butler and 
one of her daughters. I have also had the draft of the letter 
from Dr. Butler which has been published by Mr. Maskell ; 
the draft differs materially from the published version, doubt- 
less because Dr. Butler shortened his letter in copying it. 
All the documents that came into my possession in connection 
with the matter are now in the British Museum. 

From the depositions I find that Parfitt was believed to 
have been a soldier in his youth, but Joanna Mills—aged 
eighty in 1814—who was related to him and knew him well, 
deposed confidently, in contradi€tion of previous deponents, 
that he “‘ never was in the army or navy, or otherwise in the 
King’s service.” She admitted nevertheless that he had been 
rather wild in his youth, and had been to America and to 
Africa. While he was in Africa he messed with a man, 
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presumably a apices who asked him whether he wished 
to have a sight of any of his friends in England, but he said 
that he had no such wish. It seems, however, that he was 
nevet quite able to shake off the reputation of having had 
dealings with the occult world, through the offer thus 
supposed to have been made to him. 

On his return from Africa he settled at Shepton Mallet, 
married, and resided in a house on the Wells Road, in which 
Mts. Parfitt had a life interest. Here he had one daughter, 
and worked at his trade as a tailor; he was now “a very 
cateful saving man,” “a quiet sober man,” according to the 
testimony of Joanna Mills and others who remembered him. 
In the course of time, first the daughter and then the wife 
died ; whereon he left the house on the Wells Road for a 
cottage at Western Shepton near Board Cross. The losses 
both of his daughter and his wife seemed each to affe& him 
so powerfully as almost to derange his intelle&t. Joanna 
Mills had often known him come to her house in the middle 
of the night “ with nothing more of clothes on than his shirt 
and shoes, alarmed, as he said, by the loud whisperings of 
his departed wife.” 

He had no annuity or property, “ but might have had a 
little money by him.” He was looked after when he grew 
old and infirm by a sister, older than himself, who lived with 
him and was allowed a trifle by the parish for her trouble. 
He worked at his trade when he could, but on becoming 
more infirm “‘ was supported in great measure by the gentle- 
men of the town.” He had been ill some time before his 
disappearance, and asked one witness’s father “to partake 
of the sacrament with him, which he did.” At the time of 
his disappearance, in May 1768, he was “‘ about seventy,” 
“* gtey-haired,” ““ some five feet seven inches in height, and 
Stout grown.” He had been “a complete cripple for six 
months or so before his disappearance.” Again, “he had 
been a cripple many years, but especially for nearly halfa 
year before his disappearance, and could not walk during 
that time without a stick and the assistance of some other 
petson.” Again, “he had been a cripple for half a year or 
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more before his disappearance, but was still able to walk a 
little, not enough, however, to enable him to get away by 
himself.”’ Ali the foregoing is from the deposition of Joanna 
Mills, who is the most reliable of all the deponents. 

He was generally considered “ of a fair character,” “‘ neither 
a vety good man nor a very bad man,” but one witness had 
heatd that he was “ occasionally violent.” 

I will now make extracts from the deposition of Susanna 
Snook, aged eighty-one. 

“An old sister, very feeble and much older than Owen 
Parfitt, took care of him. Deponent oftentimes helped the 
sister to get him into a chair, while the bed was made, and 
this chair was usually placed either in the passage or just 
outside the door, so that he might have a little air. About 
half-an-hour before he disappeared, the deponent had helped 
the sister as usual to place him in the chair, and an old great- 
coat was thrown over his shouldets. She then left the 
house, but on the alarm being given that Owen Parfitt had 
disappeared, which, she believes, could not be more than 
half-an-hour after she had left him, she returned and found 
the sister sorrowing bitterly for the loss of her brother, and 
vety much agitated at not knowing what had become of 
him. The sister gave the following account to the deponent : 

“** After she had made the bed she was going downstairs, 
and, not hearing her brother, called “Owen”; no answer 
being made, she went direétly to the spot where she had left 
him, and found only the chair and the great-coat.’ 

“The deponent said that search was immediately made 
in all the wells and ponds, as well as in the fields, etc., but to 
no putpose. She further says that the weather had been 
fair during the day, but after the alarm of Owen Parfitt’s 
removal, it began to thunder and lightning, with a heavy 
fall of rain that continued the greater part of the night. 
Indeed the deponent herself was wet through in returning to 
her house.” 

The date of the disappearance was stated by a deponent 
who had helped to search the ponds and wells to have been 
about the middle of May 1768. Joanna Mills, with a 
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picturesqueness that makes me lament that I know no more 
about her, said that the time of the disappearance was “ in 
the evening between light and dark, when the mowing grass 
was about.” 

“The thunder and lightning,” says Susanna Snook, 
“began about an hour after Owen Parfitt’s disappearance, but 
they did not prevent the neighbours from coming to the 
house nor from searching for him. ‘This dreadful weather 
continued the greater part of the night, but search was 
immediately made and continued the next day.” 

No trace of the missing man was ever found ; nevertheless 
Joanna Mills deposed to a report that a person answering to 
his description called, the day after his disappearance, at a 
public-house at Leighton, near Frome, about twelve miles 
from Shepton Mallet, and had a pint of ale and a halfpenny 
cake, but she could not vouch for it. This person was never 
traced nor identified. 

Other deponents besides Susanna Snook and Joanna Mills 
were Samuel Bartlett, aged (?); Jehoshaphat Stone, aged 
eighty-four; Joseph George, aged sixty-eight; Benjamin 
George, aged sixty-six ; Prudence Millard, aged seventy-two ; 
William Millard, aged seventy-two. All these people had 
known Parfitt well, and had either assisted in searching for 
him or been otherwise closely connected with him. They 
contradi&t themselves and each other in small unimportant 
respects capable of easy explanation, but they are sufficiently 
unanimous to leave no doubt that the fatts are as I have 
given them above. 

The general opinion was that Owen Parfitt had been 
carried off by the devil, nor is this opinion even now as 
extinct as might be wished. On going down to Shepton 
Mallet a year or two ago to study the topography on the 
spot, I talked with an old lady who lived in the next cottage 
to that from which Parfitt disappeared, and said I supposed 
she knew the story. “ Yes,”’ she answered, “ but whether it 
was true or whether it was a miracle, that we shall never 
know.” I felt as one who has stooped to pick up a piece of 
glass and has found a diamond. 
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Not content with the depositions, Dr. Butler had requested 
that the bones found in Strode’s garden might be also sent 
him for examination by Dr. Darwin and Dr. Dugard. These 
were sent, and in due course returned with the following 
letter from Dr. Butler—which I have taken from the Rev. 
W. Maskell’s pamphlet, as probably the form in which the 
letter was sent: 

*K 

“IT return the bones, which I hope you will receive safe, 
and that they will be taken care of, and not buried or thrown 
away. Anything short of ocular demonstration would not 
have satisfied me, but I must yield to convincing proof. In 
the judgement of vety able professional men, they are not 
the bones of an old man but of a young woman. 

“There are still wanting: 1. The depositions of a few 
mote living witnesses, if they can be had, lest in future time 
a cavil should be raised about their paucity ; 2. A copy of 
any records left by Dr. Purcel or Mr. Wickham [two clergy- 
men who were contemporaries of Owen Parfitt] as to 
the fact of Owen Parfitt’s disappearance; 3. The distance 
of the house of Susanna Snook from that of Owen Parfitt ; 
4. The age of Owen Parfitt at the time of his disappearance, 
to be stated if possible from the register. 

“A vety material circumstance is mentioned by Jehosha- 
phat Stone, unnoticed by Susanna Snook: that the sister of 
Owen Parfitt was induced to come downstairs by hearing a 
noise, and that the chair was displaced. Pray inquire of 
Susanna Snook as to this fat, and whether it was ever so 
Stated by the sister to herself or to any others ; and of Stone 
whether he is certain he heard this from the sister, or re- 
members it as common report of the time. 

“T think that a small annuity of £7 a year was paid to 
Owen Parfitt; can you ascertain if this was so, and by 
whom? And particularly whether the woman Lockyer was 
concerned in the payment of it. 


* 


“Was Owen Parfitt absolutely bedridden at the time of 
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his disappeatance? It is very important to know whether 
he was commonly placed at the door about the same time 
of the day. Did the thunderstorm and rain prevent an 
immediate search being made after the alarm was given? 

“T have heard that a person answering his description was 
seen wandering in the woods near Frome, on the evening of 
Owen’s disappearance. . . . Surely in that case his body 
-would have been found somewhere.* 

“But put these questions to the old people already ex- 
amined: ‘ Was Owen Parfitt able to walk ten miles ? or half 
a mile? Do they recolle& him as able to walk at all? Did 
he walk to his chair at the door on the day of his disappear- 
ance? 


(a4 I . 
remain, etc. 
. 4 wes bea =| Gg bp 2 2d 


In consequence of this letter Susanna Snook was te- 
examined. She lived about a hundred yards from Owen 
Parfitt’s house. She repeats most positively that the sister 
told her she had heard no noise. The chair had not been 
displaced, and the great-coat was left upon it. Then comes 
the remarkable statement that she did not “ remember that 
Owen Parfitt was in the habit of being placed in a chair 
for the purpose of air; she never assisted him nor saw him 
in such a chair, for he usually sat in a lower chair within 
the house.” This contradicts what she is reported as having 
said on her first examination. Probably her words were 
then wrongly taken down. ‘The explanation perhaps is that 
for many months it had not been warm enough to allow of 
his sitting out of doors, but that it had been a hot day, and 
he was therefore able to do so. 

The depositions of a few more old people were taken, 

* In the draft letter I find an inquiry “ whether a skeleton was not 
found in some woods or fields about ten miles from Shepton, thought to 
be his,’ and a request for any information available about such skeleton. 
It is also stated that the bones found in Strode’s garden can hardly have 
lain in the ground less than forty or fifty years—a Statement probably 


derived from the opinion of the medical men who examined the bones. 
=eETY: 
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but no new facts were elicited. It is to be regretted that no 
question was asked in regard to Owen Parfitt’s stick—for he 
is pretty sure to have had one. I should have thought this 
would have been an important clue to the view we ought to 
take. If the stick was gone we should think the owner 
crawled a few yards, as far as the road, and got taken off in 
a passing vehicle at his own request. If the stick remained, 
we might be confident that he did not go away voluntarily. 
The probability is that he had his stick with him when he 
‘was helped into his chair, and the mention of the great-coat’s 
remaining without the stick’s being named suggests that the 
Jast (if there was one) had disappeared. It should be also 
noted that the old man was placed in a higher chair than that 
in which he generally sat—a chair from which he would be 
better able to rise without assistance. 

To these depositions the Rev. Thomas Smith, then curate 
of Shepton Mallet, pple the following general remarks : 

_ “ The exact age of Owen Parfitt cannot be ascertained by 
any register. | 

*“* Susanna Snook lived not-more than a hundred yards 
from Owen Parfitt. , 

** Jehoshaphat Stone speaks from hearsay only of a noise 
being heard in the passage about the time of Owen Parfitt’s 
disappearance. 

“It appears from the assertions of several persons that 
Owen Parfitt was generally placed in a chair, either in the 
passage ot out at the door, during the summer-time, for the 
sake of fresh air. 

** No evidence can be obtained which would go to implicate 
Lockyet [who then occupied Strode’s cottage—Ep.] in the 
fact of Owen Parfitt’s removal, nor does it appear that any 
acquaintance existed between Owen Parfitt’s sister and 
Lockyer afterwards. 

“None of the witnesses remember Owen Parfitt’s having 
a pair of silver buckles. : 

“The skeleton discovered at Board Cross [in Strode’s 
garden] can be tolerably accounted for, and is considered to 
be that of a female under twenty, in the murder of whom 
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some persons who ate since dead have been strongly suspected 
of having been implicated ; but another skeleton is said to 
have been found some years since, not far from the cottage 
in which Owen Parfitt lived, which was not at that time nor — 
has been since accounted for. The bones of this skeleton 
cannot be obtained, and they are supposed to have been at 
the time thrown into the charnel house belonging to the 
church. No suspicion that they were the bones of Owen 
Parfitt occurred, and they underwent no examination.” 

Mr. Maskell accompanied Mr. Smith’s remarks with the 
following letter : 


* 


“The bones discovered at Board Cross are strongly sus- 
pected to be those of a young person who was murdered by 
a man and his wife who lived 1n the house now occupied by 
Strode. Both of them died about six years ago, within a 
few weeks of each other. They kept lodgings for strollers, 
and the person murdered was supposed to have been a 
stranger, aS no one is remembered to have been missing in 
this neighbourhood. ‘The faéts from which the conclusion 
of murder is drawn ate that the man, who was a gardener, 
never broke up the mould of that part of the garden in which 
the bones were found, and his wife, though they were poor 
people, constantly kept a light in the house during the night. 
A person of the name of Wilmot is supposed to have known 
something about it, but he is since dead. He lodged in the 
house many years, and was often heard to say, when in liquor, 
that he had never murdered any person, but that he knew 
who had. He did not go further, and no suspicion attached 
to the occupiers of Strode’s house. There are other citcum- 
stances which, I think, upon the whole leave strong ground 
to suspect that these people concealed the bones. 

“The skeleton said to be found some years since at West 
Shepton we can get no account of ; it is said to have been 
lying in a garden on the west side of the field late George’s. 
The account given of this is very vague, and it is not described 
as a skeleton, but as a quantity of bones. 
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“I do not find that any paper was left by Dr. Purcel, Mr. 
Wickham, or any other person relative to this transaction ; 
my own belief is that the sister was not concerned in the 
disappearance of her brother, and I own that I am altogether 
at a loss to account for it in any manner.” 

* 


The late Rev. W. Maskell gives the following “ curious 
example of a narrative, distorted and untrue, but apparently 
resting on the most trustworthy proof,’ in conneion with 
the story which I have told above. The vetsion to which 
he refers appeared (so he tells us) in Household Words, vol. iii, 
p. 246, and runs thus: 

““ When I was a child I was sometimes permitted to accom- 
pany a relation to drink tea with an old lady of about seventy. 
She had seen and known much that was worth narrating. 
She was a cousin of the Sneyds, had known Major André, 
and her father had been one of the early patrons of the 
beautiful Miss Linley. I name these facts to show that she 
was too intelligent and cultivated by association to lend an 
Ovet-easy credence to the marvellous. One of het stories 
was this: Her father’s estate lay in Shropshire, and his park 
gates opened right on to a scattered village, of which he 
was landlord. The houses formed a straggling irregular 
Street. Now at the end house or cottage lived a very 
respectable man and his wife. They were well known in 
the village, and were esteemed for the patient attention which 
they paid to the husband’s father, a paralytic old man. In 
winter his chair was near the fire; in summer they carried 
him out into the open space in front of the house to bask in 
the sunshine. He could not move from his bed to his chair 
without help. One hot and sultry June day the village 
turned out to the hay-fields; only the very old and very 

oung remained. 

“* The old father was carried out that afternoon to bask in 
the sun as usual, and his son and daughtet-in-law went to 
the hay-making. But when they came home in the early 
evening their paralysed father had disappeared—was gone !— 
and from that day forwards nothing more was ever heard 
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of him. The old lady who told this story said, with the 
quietness that always marked the simplicity of her narration {!), 
that every inquiry which her father could make was made, - 
and that it could never be accounted for, and left a painful 
imptession on many minds.” 

Mr. Maskell continues : 

“Now in the above account, guarded as it claims to be by 
so much of corroborative proof, almost every particular rests 
on imagination: whether the old lady, ‘the cousin of the 
Sneyds, etc.,” was a myth also, no one can tell, but the scene 
being laid in Shropshire leads us to conclude that Dr. Butler 
was the original teller of the story ; right enough perhaps at 
first from himself, but in after-years altered not only as to 
the circumstances, but as to the place and county.” 

I have been informed, but cannot vouch for it, that the 
writer of the account in Household Words was Mrs. Gaskell. 


CORRESPONDENCE, I8TH JUNE 1814— 20TH OCTOBER 1814 


From S$. Dickinson, Fisq. 


Wellington, June 18th, 1814. 


“srr, I have no doubt but your goodness will excuse the 
trouble I am giving you. Mr. Hart of the Lion Office hath 
informed me by request that there was several gentlemen left 
yout house on Thursday morning last by the Union Coach as 
outside passengers through this place: will you therefore be 
good enough to inform me their names and residence? You 
will wonder no doubt, sir, at such a request being made, 
but when I inform you their conduct through this town, 
I think you will join with me in conceiving the necessity of 
bringing them to their better senses, in order to prevent 
their so committing themselves for the future. I understand 
from a vatiety of people who were travelling along the road 
that it was their pleasure to use a Coachman’s whip about 
them most lustily, and when out of the reach of the whip to 
pelt them most unmercifully with stones ; and upon the arrival 
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of the Coach at our Pheasant Inn they each of them filled their 
pockets with stones as a fresh supply, the use of which was: 
the wantonly breaking every window in their power through 
the town and, I have heard, country. I of course do, as an 
individual so injured and insulted, feel most indignant, and. 
am determined to bring them to punishment; this is not 
only my case, but that of very many mote in Wellington.. 
Feeling no doubt but that you will concur with me in the 
justice of my determination and also its necessity, I hope to 
be favoured as requested by return of post.” 
* 


To a Parent enclosing the Above 


“ DEAR SIR, I have no doubt the offence complained of has 
been committed by your sons. Be so good as to let me 
know the result of your inquiry, and send it to me, together 
with this letter, to Barmouth, Dolgelle, N. Wales. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“$2. BUTLER. 


From a Draft for a Letter written, but not sent, to Mr. Jeudwine 


(Original destroyed by me.—kp. Fuller copy in British 
Museum.) 


About August 13th—15th, 1814. 
* 


** Of course I push boys on as fast as I can consistently with 
_ their improvement ; it is my duty to do so. Formerly, it is 
true, a boy learned the As in praesenti and Propria quae maribus 
while in the first form. This took him half a year, and was. 
so much time thrown away. I discontinued it, and since 
that time it has been discontinued by most head-masters in 
the best classical schools. 
* 


“Tf a boy of common capacity comes under you knowing 
nouns from verbs, and having learned his syntax twice over, 
III 
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I consider him fit for the second form. In the space of one 
year he ought to be qualified for the third form. In a year 
after this he ought to be ready to leave your school, and | 
should begin Greek grammar under Mr. Griffiths. An 
average boy who had never learned Latin grammar will take 
from a yeat and a half to two years in passing through the 
first form. 
* 


“In general boys entering the first form are ten or over ten 
yeats old. ‘This will bring a boy to be fourteen or upwards 
before he leaves your school, and sixteen or upwards before 
he comes under me. What can I make of him if he does 
not have at least three good years undet me? How can I 
give him that learning, expansion of views, and taste in 
composition without which he may be a dull joiner of words, 
but can never become a scholar unless I have him continually 
under my own eye for fully three years ? 


* 


“If, as you state, I originally required eight lines of con- 
struing to be learned by boys in the lower remove of the 
second form, it never can have been in my contemplation to 
require a boy immediately on coming from his grammar 
to learn eight lines of parsing and construing. I must have 

ualified the lesson in some way that you have omitted or 
forgotten. ‘ 
*k 


“Even supposing, however, the fact to be as you State, 

I must beg you to recollect that the rule, if it ever was one, 
was laid down at the very opening of the school, while it was 
yet in its unformed inchoate state. Experience has taught 
me many improvements in the mode of teaching, and many 
highly useful improvements have been made by all school- 
masters in that time. I have introduced such alterations as 
I thought beneficial into every other department of the school, 
and why not into yours ?” 
y Hee? 


1814] Correspondence 
From Prince Lucien Buonaparte 


(Original lost sight of.—Ep.) 
Rome, 20 Oétobre, 1814. 


““MON CHER DOCTEUR, ae m’empresse de vous annoncer 
Pheureuse arrivée de ma femme et de mes enfants, qui me 
chargent de vous faire leurs compliments affeCtueux. Je 
vais répondre a quelques articles de la lettre que vous avez 
adressée le 11 Septembre de Shrewsbury, a l’abbé Charpentier 
de Bale. 

“ L’édition de Paris sera de deux volumes in qto outre les 
éditions in oftavo; a Rome il n’y en aura pas avant deux ans, 
parceque les presses sont trop mauvaises, ou tout au plus une 
édition de 200 exemplaires. 

“Les gtavures je les réserve toutes pour mon édition de 
Rome: si Longman ou léditeur de Londres veulent des 
gravutes ils peuvent les faire faire: c’est 4 eux 4 voir si cela 
convient 4 nos intéréts communs. 

*““ Madame et moi nous sommes fachés qu’on ne vous ait 
pas laissé de gravures de Madame, et dés que les cuivres 
setont venus nous vous en efvertons avec grand plaisir. 

“< Je vous prie d’avoir soin qu’on m’expédie de la maniére 
la plus prompte mes exemplaires de la premiére édition ; 
ayez la bonté de me prévenir lorsque l’impression est com- 
mencée et recommandez bien 4 Longman d’avoir un bon 
probe pour corriger les épreuves. M. Boyer a recu de moi 
quelques corrections a faire au manuscrit: je désire qu’elles 
soient faites scrupuleusement. Ce qui était honorable a 
dire dans l’exil des Bourbons ne peut et we doit plus se dire a 
ptésent. 

“Je désire qu’il n’y ait pas d’autre titre que Membre de 
L’InStitut de France, etc. 

“Tl me reste, mon cher dodteur, a vous parler de votre 
voyage d’Italie. Ne viendrez-vous pas nous voir? Cette 
terre classique vous appelle, et Pamitié vous offre son toit. 
Dites-nous si dés que Charlemagne (frangais et anglais) sera 
publié vous ne viendrez pas nous voir: il faut faire con- 
Naissance avec Rome antique et Rome chrétienne, avec 
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Tusculum et Tibur, avec, etc. Madame et moi nous vous 
en prions bien. Rien ne pourra nous étre plus agréable 
que de vous revoir, et la promesse que vous nous en donnerez | 
sera déja pour nous un véritable plaisir. Mille compliments 
de toute ma famille. LEcrivez-moi sous lenveloppe de 
M. (?) le duc de Torlonia, Banquier, Rome, et croyez a mon 
inaltérable amitié. 
“ 'Votte trés affé 
““ LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 


““p.s. Mes compliments a M. Hodgson.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: CORRESPONDENCE, 29TH JANUARY I815 — 
28TH MAY 1816 


From Marmaduke Lawson, Esq., who had migrated from St. 
John’s to Magdalene 


Cambridge, January 29th, 1815. 

RAR SIR, I] WRITE TO YOU AGAIN MOST 

unexpectedly. It has only just come to my eats 

that Dr. Craven, my late Master, died last night 

completely senseless and exhausted; so I just 
left St. John’s in wrong time, otherwise I should have 
had a chance perhaps of succeeding him. As it is, James 
Wood succeeds without opposition. I have also to request 
that, any time at your leisure, you would send a certificate 
signed by yourself and Mr. Jeudwine stating that I was two 
yeats at Shrewsbury School, as that will entitle me to a 
scholarship at Magdalene. So with that and my University 
Scholarship, for which I have never yet got a farthing, and 
what evety man ought to make annually at Newmarket, I 
- may sctape together quite a little income. There was a 
singular thing happened there in the death of Gillam the 
banker, worth {100,000. The Cambridge paper said he 
died very suddenly, which, though it told nothing but the 
truth, was far from telling the whole truth, as he in fa&@ hung 
himself. This reminds me of my late journey up here, when 
I greatly offended an old lady 1n the coach for talking of Lord 
French’s suicide. She observed that in general women 
showed more fortitude than men, and certainly could bear 
mote inconveniences. I said, ‘ Certainly, ma’am, for women 
occasionally bear children, and these are sometimes great 
inconveniences.’ This highly offended her, as she proved 
to be a single lady.” . 


From Prince Lucien Buonaparte 


Tusculum, 2 Mars, 1815. 


“AU D. S. BUTLER, Je recois, mon tres cher Doéteur, a 
Tusculum, ot je désite bien vous faite promener, votre 
lettre du 5 Janvier. Nos postes sont si bien servies dans 
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les états Zbres du Continent, qu’il nous faut deux mois pour 
recevoit de vos nouvelles. 

“Jai regu les exemplaires de l’édition faite 4 Paris, et ~ 
jattends l’édition de Londres qui est en route. 

“ Jespére que vous n’aurez pas oublié d’adresser de ma 
part avec mes plus sincéres respects deux exemplaires du 
poéme aux Universités de Cambridge et d’Oxford : je vous 

tie de le faire, si ce n’était pas fait. 

“ L’article du Monthly revue est trés beau et j’y reconnais 
facilement la plume d’un ami: je désire que vous m’envoyez 
la critique d’Edimbourg. 

“Les critiques de nos misérables journaux frangais doivent 
vous avoir fait pitié: 4 Rome nous nous en moquons ainsi 
qu’a Londres: Tlessentiel était qu’on laissat imprimer 
Pouvrage en France, et du moins sous le gouvernement 
actuel on le laisse imprimer, quoiqu’on défende d’insérer 
dans les journaux les articles favorables. Il serait bon de 
faire insérer dans une de vos gazettes libres l’article suivant : 

““Le poeme de Charlemagne, dont Timpression était 
défendue sous le régime impériale, a paru bien imprimé a 
Paris, mais les feuilles publiques de Paris refusent d’insérer 
la copie des journaux anglais favorables 4 ce poéme et s’em- 
ptessent de prodiguer les injures 4 louvrage et a l’auteur. 
Cette conduite n’est elle pas encore plus déshonorante pour 
le pouvoir que le refus d’imprimer ? Heureuse Angleterre ! 
il n’y a de lois que chez toi. Il est remarquable que la 
Henriade a été publiée chez nous pendant la persecution de 
Vauteur, et que Charlemagne, imprimé dans les mémes citcon- 
stances, est accueilli 4 Londres comme il le mérite et couvert 
injures 4 Paris! ... Mais quelques feuilles de Paris ne 
font pas Popinion de la France ; et Pouvrage et l’auteur sont 
au dessus de ces folliculaires esclaves.’ 

“ Rédigez cela comme il vous paraitra convenable. Je 
vous embrassetai en Juin: Madame vous dit mille choses. 

* Votre t. cher ami et éléve, 
““ LUCIEN BONAPARTE.” 
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To M. Ch. Boyer 
April roth P—2oth P 1815. 

“mM. C., J’ai tegu ce matin l’exemplaire francais de Chark- 
magne. 

*“ Je ne puis pas vous exprimer comment je suis étonné de 
ce que vous venez de m’annoncer 4 la fin de votre lettre. 
Si cela soit vtai, nous ne devons pas compter sur une seconde 
Edition ni de Poriginal ni de la traduction en Angleterte, 
tels seront les préventions de tout le monde contre le Prince 
de Canino. Pour mot je ne vois rien de déraisonable qu il 
se soit reconcilié avec son frére, mais il faut vous avouer 
que je suis bien surpris qu'un homme d’une telle grandeur 
dame, aprés avoir renoncé aux affaires publiques, s’y méle 
encore. Neanmoins je suis bien persuadé que ses vertus et 
son mérite sont beaucoup au dessus de mes louanges, et je 
lui conserve une amitié zelée et trés fidéle. Mais il me 
sera impossible a dessiller les yeux des prévenus, qui seront 
en ce cas, je vous l’avoue, presque tout le monde ici; sans 
doute je souffrirat moi-méme pour la partie que j’ai pris, 
mais patience, je suis anglais, et je ne saurai point abandonner 
mes amis lorsqu’ils ne s’abandonnent eux-mémes. Répétez 
donc au Prince, je vous en prie, mes assurances d’une amitié 
bien respectueuse et sincére, et croyez que je suis avec beau- 
coup d’estime 

** Votre, etc., 
““'s. BUTLER.” 


The foregoing of course refers to Prince Lucien Buona- 
parte’s reconciliation with the Emperor Napoleon. 


From E. Jackson, Esg. (a Former Pupil) 
Bury St. Edmunds, April 21st, 1815. 


* 

“Cambridge now is horribly stupid, not a gown to be 
seen. ‘The fever still continues. The only remaining under- 
graduate at St. John’s had it when I was there on Saturday, 
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and was scarcely expected to survive. It is also at Trinity, 
where a few of the men have been rather rebellious. The 
other Colleges are without a tenant, save perhaps one ot two 
port-drinking fellows. Lawson, of coutse you know, carries 
the medal to Magdalene. He probably will be a Wrangler, 
since he never passes a day without doing something con- 
siderable in mathematics. The Latin Ode he also professes 
to write for, and most probably the Greek, without he 
quarrels with that most BARS deuaite of subjects, the restoration 
of Louis. All this I learnt from a letter of his to Ned Hughes. 


* 


“The papers for the University Scholarship are not yet, I 
hear, looked over. Pennington, a freshman of King’s, and 
Hare, an old opponent of Lawson’s, are the two favourites. 
Downward professes to do nothing, but at present reads 
nearly as much as any one of his compeers. Irton professes 
to do nothing and does nothing. Matthews * is little more 
than a mad, infatuated politician ; he reads the papers all day 
long, to furnish him with matter of abuse towards the Regent 
and his Ministers for the evening. George Yate, an old 
pupil of yours, is at Queens’—the most staunch, the most 
devoted, the most inveterate Simeonite in the University, 
and S— is as great a beast as ever. Here ends the 


Shrewsbury catalogue. 
* 


“Of course you have seen the decree which prevents us 
from returning to Cambridge till May 2oth. Not anticipating 
anything of this sort, Hughes and I returned on Thursday. 
He remained, but I was compelled to retreat immediately. 
If am now in Bury, and have procured very good private 
lodgings ; if you know the town, at Winn’s, a very gay 
toyshop in Abbeygate Street. Hughes, I expedt, rejoins me 
to-morrow. You petceive we ate becoming more and more 
intimate, and I sincerely hope we shall continue to do so. 
Do not be so long before you write to me again. I promise 
not to be so tardy an answerer in future. I am afraid, 

’ See letter of 19th February 1833, and later letters.—ED. 
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however, Tom Hughes is too great a monopoliser of your 
affections. I hope I need not be jealous, but I confess I 
fear. Mrs. Butler, I hope, is well; it is quite a pleasure to 
me even to write the name, so many kindnesses have I 
received from the original, and so many grateful associations 
atise from the remembrance of it. I have very often indeed, 
with an Euclid or a Wood before me, detected my truant 
thoughts revisiting my old haunts in the school gardens 
and re-enjoying their old scenes of happiness. But all the 
time I lose by such reveries be assuted I lay to your charge. 
With kind remembrances to all my friends in Shrewsbury, 
believe me 
“Youts most affectionately, 
““ E. JACKSON.” 


From the Rev. Francis Hodgson 
April 23rd, 1815. 


“I was sick when I heard of Lucien’s adherence, and 
thought of ‘ Je te désavoue.’ Thank Heaven, mi carisime, 
foolishness of condué is not faithlessness of, or to, principle. 
Oh, what a fall is here if it be true! 


*K 


“As to Bonaparte and the Allies—‘ Three blue beans in 
one blue bladder, rattle rattle beans, rattle rattle bladder.’ 
See Lord C—’s speeches.” 


The first of these two extracts leaves little doubt that 
Lucien had used the words there quoted to his brother. 


From Marmaduke Lawson, Esq. 


(Original destroyed by me.—ED.) 
Yarmouth, May 1ath, 1815. 


“DEAR sir, Although my mind at present (as you may 
suppose with a man far advanced in Newton) is entirely set 
on things above, yet I cannot neglect the less celestial duty of 
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thanking you for your kind advice, as on other occasions, so 
mote particularly on this last. As to Newton, I fear I shall 
never be under much obligation to him, for any honour I 
may attain, though I give him due credit for undeceiving the 
vanity of those men who imagined that this little earth, like 
a gteat prince, kept the sun and stars as butler and livery 
servants, when in fact she has only one little link-girl, the 
moon, to show us our way home on an evening, and she only 
does half duty. In fluxions, however, and algebra I have 
great hopes, though I cannot help smiling at J. Wood’s 
raptures on the consummate symmetry of the hyperbola, 
and of impossible roots which always go, like partridges, in 
aits. 

“They made me pay income tax for my scholarship, and 
much of the money had been lying at low rate in Mortlock’s 
hands, so I only got about forty pounds. This, as you would 
say, is most Pittiable. Having just received my salary I am 
bound to speak well of the author of it, but the name is an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

“Cambridge will now feel her dependence on the Uni- 
versity. Hudson received for many weeks ten shillingsworth 
of letters per day about the fever. Besides scarce any ad- 
missions for next year; only six in the last six weeks at Trinity, 
against thirty last year. Hildyard will have another chance 
of a Bell. ‘Thirlwall is the first who ever migrated to a more 
honourable but less lucrative scholarship. This is rather 
singular, as Price and Owen were Bell’s Scholars. Hildyard 
did some excellent exercises and was first of all, and some 
as bad. 

“Yarmouth has been ruined by the peace. Shopkeepers 
say that no one buys anything but necessaries, and lament 
the depression of the farmers, who were the best customers 
and paid best while they had the pence. The change in 
affairs, however, may do good. I am astonished at reading 
evety day the newspaper of that day last year. All seems a 
mockery. Kings turned out for mere sport, like bag foxes. 
All trades suffer, but particularly innkeepers, for no farmers 
Stay to dine as before. The best trade now seems that of 
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Hangman. The one at York has just retired after nine 
yeats’ duty commuted from sheep-stealing ; he has amassed 
nine hundred pounds in his professional capacity, and is to 
receive the fair hand of a respectable tradesman’s daughter. 

““T never ride here—the horses are all broken-kneed by 
young midshipmen who know nothing about the matter. 
I expect my own mare to meet me at Cambridge. I travelled 
hete with a noted character, Amos Todd of A€on near 
Bury. He is the man who wtote his name and abode on a 
taxed cart in such a way that he was near being indicted for a 
libel on Parliament. He wrote ‘ A most odd aét on a taxed 
catt, hereby complying with the act which requires that 
every letter of the name and residence shall be inscribed on 
the vehicle. He was a very curious fellow, but abominably 
mercantile. He wanted to know what line I was in, and 
compared Lord Wellington exposing himself unnecessarily 
in battle to a grocer who, though immensely rich, will keep 
coming behind the counter among his apprentices. ... 
I am near the church, the only one in Yarmouth, which 
contains twenty-five thousand souls. This is indeed for one 
man a ptetty good cute of souls, which word ‘ cure’ implies 
that they are all diseased, and thus confirms the Church’s 
dodtrine of original sin. I see of course three or four funerals 
daily, and about one marriage. Opposite me is an hospital 
for seamen, who breakfast at seven, dine at twelve, tea and. 
supper at seven, and yet I am shocked to say are most impious: 
people ; and so are all sailors. To prove this, a vessel was 
lately wrecked here, all the crew of which would have been. 
saved, but they, thinking it over, ran to the spirit room, 
and twelve wete found literally dead drunk—I mean they 
died drunk. Yet if, as the ancients held, it is dangerous 
for a pious man to go on board with impious, we shall have 
to wait some time before we can be safe in travelling abroad. 
Scholefield at Simeon’s offended many of his hearers by 
telling them this fever was a judgement on Cambridge for its. 
wickedness. 

““ My exercises, I hear, wete criticised in the Antijacobin, 
how I cannot tell ; I did not suppose a work privately circu- 
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lated would have been noticed. After all I fear the Vice- 
Chancellor’s bias to Eton, as he was second master there. 
Their style is peculiar.” 


From a Parent (a Lady) 


Midsummer, 1815. 


“MY DEAR FRIEND, In consequence of my having omitted 
to send to the post on Thursday, I did not receive the un- 
pleasant intelligence conveyed in your letter till yesterday 
(Friday evening). I am truly distressed to hear that Eliab 
has been concerned in such a terrible transaction. I sent 
for him immediately after I received your letter, and desired 
him to tell me the truth, which he did dire@ly, without 
attempting to conceal any part of his conduét, and I found 
he had last week told his brother and sisters the same account, 
therefore I have treason to suppose he has not deceived me. 
‘This sad business took place a few weeks before the vacation. 
Eliab says V—, H—, and himself went to the cellar 
door, and he believes it was V— who proposed taking 
the wine, but that he was the first who began with his knife 
to cut the spar of the door; the others helped him, but finding 
they could not accomplish their purpose, P— fetched a 
saw and finished cutting it ; the boys then scrambled in, and 
Eliab first got out a bottle which lay within his reach, but 
most of the wine was at a considerable distance from the 
door, so H— invented a long stick with a hook to it to 
get it out. There were very few bottles that any boy could 
reach excepting H—, who was left-handed, and nearly all 
the wine was taken out by him. H— told the other boys 
it never could be found out. All the boys helped to drink 
the wine and rum, and Eliab says they are constantly in the 
habit of doing things as bad as this, and therefore they did 
not think it worse taking wine than taking other things. 
He does not know that more than seven boys went to the 
cellar, but as he was not always with them, and they fetched 
it at different times, he does not know. ‘Their names ate... 
He thinks the latter did not take any wine, but only helped 
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to saw the door. All the boys knew of the transaétion ; 
Eliab says he is sute he is not more to blame than the rest, 
and that when the windows were broken the bigger boys 
ordered the little ones to break them, and, if they refused, 
said they would beat them. He says no boy dare tell of 
another or the rest would nearly kill him. I believe I have 
now told you all he said on this subject, and I know you will 
advise me what is best to be done with him. I think his 
share in the transaction cannot have proceeded from a pro- 
pensity to drinking, for though I offer him wine daily he 
never will drink it. Ifyou do not think it right that Eliab 
should return to Shrewsbury you will let me know imme- 
diately, because I know a clergyman who takes a few pupils, 
and who would, to oblige me, take him, but I shall leave it 
to you to judge for me what is best for him. Accept my 
kind regards, and excuse a letter written in hurry and ~ 
agitation.” 


From Dr. Du Gard to Dr. Butler, who was at Barmouth for the 
Holidays, te the Rejoicings after Waterloo 


(Original in Shrewsbury Museum) 
July, 1815. 

“DEAR SIR, Your fireworks went off by coach from the 
Lion on Monday morning, and Burrey would send the rocket 
Sticks. Our big days exceed all description. There could 
not be less than thirty thousand to forty thousand speCators 
to see Lord Hill enter the town. I conjecture the procession 
must have reached two miles foot and horse; no less than 
five thousand horses were in town; stalls and beds were at 
a great price. The dinner tickets sold for thirty shillings 
and upwards, or ten shillings premium, such was the enthu- 
siasm to dine in the same room with Lord Hill. 

“To drink tea in the Quarry there could not be less than 
twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand: immense tin 
canisters, capable of holding all your children, were the tea- 
pots ; seven hundred pound weight of cake was cut up and 
distributed in baskets, with many bartels of ale. Near three 
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thousand people were dined besides in the public-houses, on 
good toast mutton, new potatoes, etc., etc., three pints of 
ale each and a paper of tobacco. There were no drunken 
people about, and all were satisfied with the dinner. The 
gentlemen’s dinner was good: a cold collation and hot 
venison ; turtle and turbot in profusion. The ball-room 
ctammed so that you could not move till they divided, and 
part went below into the dinner-room at the Lion. There 
was then a ctowded ball in each room and three long sets of 
dancers. Every one was delighted with Lord Hill, and his 
attentions were universal. In the Quarry he was near being 
ctushed to death by the press upon him, and he literally ran 
away across the field up to Mr. Rocke’s garden—the people 
hunting him like a hate to shake hands with him, or touch 
the skirt of his coat ; one poor woman kissed the button on 
his coat and went away very much satisfied. ‘The presentation 
of the box took place on the terrace at Mr. Rocke’s: the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Corporation, with the ladies, formed 
a crescent, the open part towards an immense concourse of 
people in the Quarry below. The applause on his Lordship’s 
entrance was beyond anything I ever heard, and his reply 
to Loxdale’s speech on delivering the box was delivered very 
gentlemanly and well, but the thing which amused all was 
his returning thanks on the top of the wall to the Quarry 
assembly (which he did neatly, feelingly, and off-hand) for 
their support at the eletion.* Give my kind regards to all.” 


From a letter signed J. Sheepshanks, and dated 30th June 
1815, as also from Mr. Hodgson’s letter here given, it is 
clear that Dr. Butler contemplated applying for the head 
mastership of Leeds Grammar School, then vacant. I have 
often heard my father say that Dr. Butler had fully made up 
his mind to leave Shrewsbury, but that, as he was on the 
point of doing so, the school suddenly filled in 1816, after 
which date the only difficulty was that of finding accommoda- 
tion. 

* Lord Hill was M.P. for Shrewsbury till he was raised to the Peerage 
in 1814.—EpD. 
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. Bradden, July 23rd, 1815. 

““ MY DEAR FRIEND, In the most rapid haste I write to ask 
you what this means? Out of Herefordshire I hear that 
you ate about to leave Shrewsbury, and for Yorkshire. Of 
coutse this means for Leeds School, of which I thought and 
have ever regretted not being a candidate. For heaven’s 
sake, if so, remember me, and let me step into your shoes at 
Shrewsbury, or turn out that horrid what’s his name, and 
associate me with you there. Sir, ‘the Hotspur and the 
Douglas’ (I cannot help this gross vanity ; for heaven’s 
sake again, forgive it) would be ° confident against the world 
in atms.’ 

“Never more affectionately, more seriously, more rapidly, 
or mote foolishly, 


SY ours; i 
FRANCIS HODGSON. 


“ Pray write by return of post without fail. 
““ Of course I shall be secret on the Herefordshire report, 
which perhaps after all is most absurd. Heaven help you.” 


Mz. Tillbtrook, many of whose letters will be given in due 
otder of date, must have been a great letter-writer, but it is 
to be feared that no other series of letters from his pen has 
been preserved save those now in the British Museum among 
Dr. Butlet’s papers. Of all Dr. Butler’s friends there was 
none to whom he was more cordially attached, and I can 
hardly doubt that, if asked who was the most fascinating 
companion, who, if I may say so, the most Shakespearean 
man whose path had ever crossed his own, he would have at 
once named Mr. Tillbrook. By the kindness of his son 
Major Philip Tillbrook, I am able to furnish the following 
brief outline of his life. He was born at Bury St. Edmunds, 
16th April 1784, and educated at the free school in that 
town. He went thence to Cambridge, where he entered at 
Peterhouse, of which College he became both Tutor and 
Bursar. In May 1829 he was presented to the College living 
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of Freckenham; on 15th December in the same year he 
married Frances, daughter of the late John Ayling, Esq., of 
Tillineton in the county of Sussex, by whom he had two 
sons, Major Philip Tillbrook, Standard-Bearer of Her 
Majesty’s Body Guard, the Rev. William John Tillbrook of 
Strath-Tay Parsonage, Perthshire, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Frederick Inman of Bath. He died on 20th May 1835. 

The only work catalogued under his name at the British 
Museum is Historical and Critical Remarks upon the Modern 
Hexametrifts, and upon Mr. Southeys Vision of Judgement 
(Cambridge, 1822). It consists of eighty-four pages, that 
abound with quaint and elegant scholarship. He appears to 
have been a universal favourite at Cambridge. “I have 
not yet seen old Tillbrook,” says one correspondent, “ but 
we shall ere long have a laugh together ; he is a queer old 
rogue; he limps like Vulcan, and raises inextinguishable 
laughter among the immortals. His hair has fallen off and 
bared his open front, which shines like Hesperus. ... He 
never sees me without uttering imprecations on my head 
for defrauding him of a beefsteak which he says I have long 
promised him.” 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


Peterhouse College, February 4th, 1816. 


““My DEAR DOCTOR, All the parties concerned in the future 
prospects of young A— feel infinitely obliged to you for 
the vety kind manner in which you have listened to our 
petition. 

“ But unless your good rules, like those of grammar, admit 
of occasional exceptions, our labour is poured out in vain, 
and our longing young protégé will never drink at the 
fountains of Helicon. Alas! he is more than sixteen, for his 
birthday fell the 12th of last September ; nevertheless he is 
less than sixteen in Stature—indeed he is not equal to the 
common race of fourteen- or fifteen-year-olds. It is reckoned 
a pleasant thing to kill Time ; dare you not for once become a 
tempicide? Though neither you nor I have any right to 
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break Priscian’s pate, or to transgress the laws of the land, 
yet for once we may crack the hout-glass of our old enemy, 
and transeress laws of our own enacting. If this were not 
so, self-lawgivers would furnish fetters and manacles for 
themselves, and stand in perilous similitude of certain folks 
alluded to by Master Ovid’s speaking nut-tree. 

“* Let me then beseech you by all the endearing ties of Jie 
haec hoc, by 6 4 10, by propria quae maribus, faemineum genus, quae 
genus, and all the other genera that are knit together in the 
bonds of pedagogical amity, leave not this poor lad master- 
less, schoolless, witless, hopeless—Nonsense! Presto, pass, 


begone ! 
- 


-“p.s. Pray let us have your veto or liceat by the tabelarium 
reducem. Is that tight for ‘return of post’ ?” 


From Mus Money, afterwards Mrs. St. Barbe 
March 1st (Lincoln post-mark), 1816 ? 


“We have had such a gay winter, our heads are nearly 
turned : such lots of dances, such lots of beaux, such lots of 
parties, and such lots of flirtations ; every lady three or four 
deep, and all coming to nothing. Oh! these are things to 
make the heart leap! I hear Miss H. Butler is the belle of 
Shrewsbury, that your house is perfectly beautiful, and that 
you are altogether the life and soul of the town, but I don’t 


believe one wofd of it.” 
* 


From R. W. Elliston, Esq. 
(Original in possession of Mrs. G. L. Bridges and Miss Butler): 
Worcester, March 24th, 1816. 

““mMY DEAR sir, A letter suddenly delivered brings me 
news of an intention of shutting the theatre at Salop after 
the next week. I hear of your friendly solicitude with much. 
gtatitude, and I thank you. 
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“‘ When Mr. Crisp made me renter of the theatre he spoke 
of no definite time beyond the 1st of May, and spoke of no 
restriction before that period. 

“The times have been very awkward, and my exertions 
liberal. I have done what I always will do, made the pro- 
fession as respectable as I could, and made the stage the 
vehicle of instruction. 

“T will not disguise the truth to you that I have lost much 
at Shrewsbury. I am not, however, discontented, though I 
could have wished to have closed the season with the 
patronage of Lord Hill. | 

“That you have not interfered in this effort, I am con- 
vinced has arisen from the purest motives. I have, however, 
written a letter to his Lordship which I send you opened, 
and if you think it worthy of comment, I leave it to your 
judgement. 

““T have also written to the Mayor of Shrewsbury, for my 
plans were formed upon a supposed permission and I would 
wish to hint that the sanction of Lord Hill will give me all I 
wish for in this eventful period, and give me the opportunity 
of making my last bow to the inhabitants near the Wrekin.” 

x 

From a circular issued to parents dated 3rd May 1816, it 
appears that Dr. Butler held £2 25. od. or at the most 
{£3 35. od., to be sufficient half-yearly allowance for the pocket 
money of the upper boys, and half or one-third that sum 
for the lower. ‘This, however, was supplemented by a 
weekly dole of a shilling to the upper and sixpence to the 
lower boys. There was also the monthly merit money. 


From the Rev. S. Tilbrook 


Peterhouse College, May 28th, 1816. 


““MY DEAR DOCTOR, I have a difficult task to write two 
epistles to two wise men, and as you ate incontestably the 
‘wiser of the two, and a D.D. into the bargain, I shall allow 
you the precedence. I trust you will consider this preference 
as a mark of the respec I feel for savants in general, excepting 
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only for those of Greece and Rome, the majority of whom 
Dean Swift has proved to be mete simpletons. I suppose, 
however, he will allow them to have been wise by comparison, 
as I may be in a barber’s shop, or in my own leCture-rooms 
among a patcel of blockheads who construe Greek and Latin 
as if they had been taught before the rules of grammar had 
been laid down—when all parts of speech were alike declined 
ot undeclined, when language was a chaos, and Babel 
Stuttered—before birch grew or the ferula (handmaid of 
Minerva) was brought forth ;—miserable ages of darkness, 
when the sun and moon and Stars were the only lights of the 
world; when Whitfield, Wesley, and Wildgoose, the triad - 
constellation of the New Jerusalem, had not deigned to shed 
their influence upon the old and new world ; when children 
were as blind as owls in the sun, or as anything you like 
better. But let us leave our fooling, or rather, perhaps, let 
us play the fool, as the rioters are coming and we may be 
murdered, like Wat Tylet’s foes, because we can read. 

“You have heard of the rows at Ely and Littleport ? 
Houses gutted, and other pleasant operations performed upon 
the dwellings of farmers and landholders. Alma Mater 
threatened, etc., etc. Bate Dudley’s fight with the rebels, 
and captute of four score villains now lodged in Ely gaol. 
Similar outrages in Suffolk and Norfolk—all tolerably quiet 
now, flying artillery and other sedatives arriving. Steel and 
gunpowder in the armoury—special commission of judges. 
Gallows and hemp have also spread a universal calm among 
the malcontents, who are returning to their homes hungry, 
penniless, and discomfited. Poor rogues, they are to be 
pitied, and I do not know whether or no I should not have 
joined them if Alma Mater had reduced my wages to sixpence 
and eightpence a day, which I am told has been the case 
among the servants of the fen farmers.” 


The style of this last paragraph and that which we associate 
with Carlyle are evidently descended from a common source, 
but I am not well enough versed in the literature of the time 
to know where the common soutce is to be looked for. 
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CHAPTER NINE: WATERLOO, 1816, BARON MERIAN 


Extras from Diary, with a Vuit to the Field of Waterloo, 
July 1816, Correspondence, 2nd November 1816—30th June 1817 


N THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS OF 1816 DR. BUTLER 

left England for the first time, accompanied by his 

wife and daughters. The following extracts from his 

diary are all that my space permits : 

“* July 18, 1816. Left Dover at half-past one, landed at 
Calais at half-past seven. 


“Hitherto our inns have been very clean, the beds and 
linen excellent. The Sedan chairs at Lille are on two wheels 
with a shaft. A man draws before and another pushes 
behind. 

““T have looked very carefully at Ghent and Antwerp for 
Greek books, and, to my surprise, have been as much stared 
at as though I had asked for so many books upon the black 
att. They do not seem even to have heard of Plantin. 

““ We observe the women here habited much in the Spanish 
dress, with long black veils which they draw over their faces 
at pleasure, and which cover them from the back of their 
head to their feet. In the street I met one or two gentlemen 
conduéting ladies having their hats off, according to the old 
fashion. 

* 

“* July 7th. Attended high mass at the Cathedral—the 
music very fine—about fifty performers. The processions 
also and the altars lighted with tapers had a fine effect, but the 
actual ceremonies of the officiating priests seemed a disgusting 
mummety. 

“¢ July 8th. No Greek books to be got in Brussels. 

* July 9th. From Brussels through Waterloo to the field 
of battle, about fourteen miles, through the Forest of Soignies, 
almost all the way a most detestable pavé full of holes. Water- 
loo is a miserable village of about twenty houses ; its small 
red brick church, designed in segments of ellipses, is about 
twenty-five or possibly thirty feet in diameter. Here are 
monumental inscriptions to the memory of many of our 
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brave countrymen. In about half a mile from Waterloo we 
quit the Forest of Soignies, and the ground becomes an 
elevated plain with some moderate undulations. In about 
two miles more we come to a place where a bye-road crosses 
the principal road. Here is an elm of moderate size on the 
right-hand side of the road, some of whose branches have 
been torn off by cannon balls ; this is the famous Wellington 
tree, where the Duke was posted during the greater part of 
the battle, and is somewhat nearer the left wing than the 
centre of the battle. Close to the cross-road opposite this 
runs La Haye Sainte, a broken stumpy hedge. Direly 
opposite this tree, on the road-side, lay the skeleton of an 
unburied horse, and near the tree itself I picked up a human 
tib. The whole field of battle is now covered with crops of 
wheat and rye, which grow with a rank and peculiar green 
over the graves of the slain and mark them readily. About 
one hundred and fifty yards below the Wellington tree, which 
itself stands on the top of Mount St. Jean, in the hollow, is 
the little farm of La Haye Sainte, where the dreadful slaughter 
of the German Legion took place ; they defended the place 
till they had spent all their ammunition, and were then | 
massacted to a man, but not till they had taken a bloody 
revenge. The house and walls, the barn doors and gates, 
ate full of marks from cannon and musket balls. In the barn 
ate innumerable shot holes, and the plaster is still covered 
with blood, and the holes which the bayonets made through 
their bodies into it are still to be seen. 

“In a hollow near this scene of carnage lie the bodies of 
two thousand French Cuirassiers in one grave, and about 
twenty yards farther is the spot to which Bonaparte advanced 
to cheer the Imperial Guard for their last charge; it is scarcely 
possible but that he must have exposed himself greatly in so 
doing. The little valley between the undulation of Mount 
St. Jean, where the British were posted, and that of La Belle 
Alliance, which was occupied by the French, is not more than 
about a quarter of a mile across ; the Duke of Wellington and 

Bonaparte, whose general station was on this hill, cannot 
have been more than that distance, ot a very little more, from 
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each other. On going to the station of Bonaparte we had a 
fine view of the whole field, and, though quite ignorant of 
military affairs, could not but see the superiority of the | 
British position. ‘The undulation on their side being a little 
more abrupt than that of the French, they were themselves 
protected in some measure, and their force considerably 
concealed, while that of the French was perfectly distinguish- 
able. The right wing of the British was at Hougoumont 
[rather Goumont], a chateau of great importance and of very 
considerable strength. Their left wing was at the end of La 
Haye, about a short half-mile or less from the farm of St. 
Jean, which was almost of the same importance for its pro- 
tection as Hougoumont for that of the right. The whole line 
could not extend more than a mile and a quarter. The 
French were posted on the opposite eminence, and hete in 
this small space three hundred cannon, independent of all 
other weapons, were doing the work of death all day. Our 
guide, a very intelligent peasant, told us that the whole 
ground was literally covered with carcasses, and that about 
five days after the stench began to be so horrid that it was 
hardly possible to bury them on the left of the British, and 
of course on the right of the French position. At less than 
a mile and a half is the wood from which the Prussians made 
their appearance. La Belle Alliance is about half a mile or 
a little less from Mount St. Jean; here we turned off to see 
the chdéteau of Hougoumont, which was most important to 
secure the British right and French left wing, and was there- 
fore eagerly contested ; four thousand British were posted 
here, and withstood with only the bayonet and musketry all 
the attacks of an immense body of French with cannon. 
The French were posted in a wood, now a good deal cut 
down, close to the wall of the garden at Hougoumont. The 
British had made holes in the wall to fire through, and the 
French aimed at these holes. The whole wall is so battered 
by bullets that it looks as if thousands of pickaxes had been | 
employed to pick the bricks. The trees are torn by cannon | 
balls, and some not above eight inches in diameter, being | 
half shot away on one side, still flourish. | | 
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“Passing round the garden wall to the gates, the scene of 
devastation is yet more striking. The front gates communi- 
cate with the chdteau, a plain gentleman’s house, the back 
ones (which are dire€tly opposite) with the farmet’s residence. 
This was occupied three times by the French, who were 
thrice repulsed; but the English were never driven from 
the chdteau. ‘The tower, or rather dovecote, of the chateau 
was burnt down, but a chapel near it, about twenty feet long, 
was preserved in the midst of the fire ; the flames had caught 
the crucifix and had burnt one foot of the image, and then 
went out. This was of course considered a great miracle. 
From the chapel we went into the garden. Its repose and 
gaiety of flowers, together with the neatness of its cultivation, 
formed a striking contrast with the ruined mansion, the 
blackened, torn, and in some parts blood-stained walls, and 
the charred timbers about it. In a corner of this garden 1s 
the spot where Captain Crawford and eight men were killed 
by one cannon ball, which entered opposite them by a hole 
still there and went through the house and lodged in another 
wall ; I have seen the ball in the Waterloo Museum. Going 
along the green alleys of the garden, quite overarched with 
hornbeam, we see the different holes broken by the English 
_ to fire on their enemies, and a gap on the north-east angle of 
the garden is the gap made by the French, who attempted to 
enter there, but were repulsed. Had they gained entrance 
the slaughter would have been dreadful, as we had four 
thousand men in the garden, which from its thick hedges has 
many strongholds, and they were greatly more numetous. 
The English also lined a strong hedge opposite the wood in 
which the French were, which they could not force, but the 
trees ate terribly torn by cannon. The loss of Hougoumont 
_ would probably have been fatal to us. From the gap above 
mentioned, looking up to the line of the British on Mount 
St. Jean, is one small bush ; here Major Howard was killed. 

“ Leaving Hougoumont, we returned to La Belle Alliance, 
where we once mote reviewed the field of battle, and found 
some bullets and fragments of accoutrements among the 
ploughed soil. The crop is not so thriving on the French 
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side, but it was still more richly watered with blood ; in fact 
the soil, which on the British position is rather a light sand, 
is here a stiffish clay. From La Belle Alliance we proceeded 
to Genappe, another post, passing by a burnt house called 
la matson du roi; hete Napoleon slept on the eventful eve of 
the battle. Following the course of the French in their 
retreat, we proceeded to another post, to Quatre Bras. Here 
was the famous [stand ?] made by the Highla ders against 
the whole French Army on the 16th. It is a field a little to 
the left at the turning to Namur. Hence we proceeded, 
having Fleurus on our right, to Sombreffe, where was the 
sevete battle of the Prussians on the 16th, and thence to 
Namur, where the French continued their retreat. At 
Genappe, which is a straggling village, with narrow streets, 
dreadful slaughter was made by the Prussians on the night 
of the 18th; here Bonaparte’s carriage was taken, and he 
natrowly escaped himself. From hence to Namur the road 
was strewed with dead, the Prussians having killed, it is - 
thought, not less than twenty thousand in the pursuit. 
Nothing can be more detestable than the paved roads, more 
miserable than the villages, or more uninteresting in the 
natural appearance of the country than the whole course from 
Brussels to Namur, about forty-seven miles, the scene of all 
these great historical events in the present and past ages. 


* 


“* July 11th. We left Givet, and passed through an army 
of Cossacks, Calmucks, and all the multifarious swarm of 
nations which compose the Russian force. They are stationed 
at Givet, and in its immense and apparently impregnable 
citadel and barracks. ‘The fortress is on a very high and 
inaccessible rock. The various dresses of this motley group 
of nations, some of them in handsome uniforms, some in 
undress, and the majority in the dirtiest costume imaginable, 
were very Striking, as was also theit physiognomy—from 
the handsome, tall European with reddish hair, grey 
eyes, and aquiline nose, to the Calmuck, not five feet high, 
with square flat face, long eyes at a great distance from his 
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flat nose, and leather cap fastened by a thong under his chin. 
The Cossack vest fastened by a belt round their waist, and 
made of linen resembling hopsack, was very simple. These 
nations were all without arms, except a few soldiers on duty 
and some officers. We saw the barracks, containing an 
immense number of men; their filth and the congeries of 
catrion meat for food, their unwashed rags, and, above all, 
the ugliness and filth of their women, far exceed any spectacle 
of disgust I have ever yet encountered or even imagined. 
Many were picking miserable herbs, nettles, and thistles 
among the rocks at the foot of the inaccessible fortress. 
These they put in their caps (of course already well tenanted), 
and then took to their barracks to boil. We passed multi- 
tudes more of these uncivilised beings in bodies of dozens 
or scotes on the roads, but were never molested by any of 


them.”’ 
*k 


Baron Andreas Merian, more than half of whose letters 
to Dr. Butler I have been obliged relu@antly to exclude, 
was born at Basle in 1774, being eldest son of Andreas 
Merian, J.U.C.,1 Burghermaster of Basle and Landammann 
of Switzerland. The only published account of him that 
I have met with is in the supplementary volumes of the 
Biographie Universelle, but several of his German letters 
ate given in the memoirs of Karl von Nostitz.2 His niece, 
the late Madame Bischoff Merian, kindly furnished me 
with notes of the main events of his life, from which I take 
the following : 

He was christened Andreas, but generally styled himself 
Andreas Adolf. He studied English while very young, 
and a school prize essay on Captain Cook, written when 
he was only fourteen, shows that he was already proficient 
in the language. He came to England some time between 
1790 and 1795, residing with his uncle, Luc Iselin, at or 
near Norwich. About 1796 he became acquainted with 

* “Juris utriusque consultus.”’ * Leipsic and Dresden, 1848. 
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Mr. Butler, no doubt at Cambridge, and a warm friendship 
was formed between the two men, which, however, was 
interrupted between the years 1800 and 1816. 

From Notwich Metian went to Vienna, where, through 
the interest of friends, he was soon employed by the Govetn- 
ment, and was Secretary to the Legation at the Council of 
Regensburg in 1802. In 1805 he was at Nuremburg at the 
headquarters of Archduke Ferdinand, and his constancy to 
the pre-Napoleonic governments in Germany was so con- 
spicuous that the minister of France desired all the govern- 
ments of the Rheinbund not to employ him in any diplomatic 
capacity at their courts. 

Being now unoccupied with politics, he lived at Vienna, 
in the house of his friend Kormayr, studying science, and 
more especially Greek and Roman literature. He knew 
many Asiatic as well as European languages, and through 
his vatious sojournings in many countries became acquainted 
with all the leading literary men in Europe. In 1809, when — 
the war broke out again, he went with Count Stadevin to 
Prague, and then as Counsellor of the Embassy with Prince 
Eéterhazy to Dresden. It was at this time that he was 
created Baron, under the name Baron Merian Falkach. 

In 1812, when Austria allied herself with Napoleon 
against Russia, Baron Merian so strongly disapproved, 
that he at once closed all connection with the Austrian 
Government, and entered the Russian diplomatic service. 
Being a Russian Counsellor of State, he worked with Stein 
as a member of the central administration in Saxony under 
Prince Repnin. 

In 1815 we find him in France, as a member of the com- 
mission for the liquidation at Paris, where he remained 
after the evacuation of the allied troops, as Ambassador 
from the Court of Russia, till his death (of measles) 25th 
April 1828. During these years he was repeatedly em- 
ployed in political negotiations of the highest importance. 
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From Baron Andreas Merian, Russian Plenipotentiary at Pars 


(Original in the possession of the heirs of the late Madame 
Bischoff Merian, Basle.—Ep.) 


November 2nd, 1816. 


““ Five whole minutes ate elapsed since I read your dear 
letter of O&ober 25th, and here I am taking up a milk-white 
pen in otder to answer most studiously. EyYpuka. That’s. 
the puntium puniti. ‘Twenty years since I saw you, fifteen 
since my former letters greeted you, and the world turned 
upside-down a few times inthe meanwhile! Sv7t. Tandem 
bona causa triumphavit. You may thank God in your un- 
attackable island to be in a safe and pleasant situation, while 
the Continent has still a taste of new-drawn beer. O fergue 
guaterque beati Angli sua si bona norint. But your countty- 
_ men all blazing with everlasting glory are too apt to overlook 
ninety-nine good things, because, forsooth, the hundredth 
is wanting! Just as if they had never heard of the great 
maxim ‘ Oue le mieux eft Pennemi du bien’ 

Jam satis! Ad ea redeamus quae ubique locorum et temporum 
pulcra sunt atque bona, veterum divina carmina vatum. 

“ Gratulor ex animo de Tragoedo feliciter absoluto. My 
impatience to see that work is not to be described—to see, 
read, comment, talk with you about it. But be indulgent. 
The little I knew twenty years ago is rather diminished than. 
increased. Storms, camps, administrations and liquidations, 
are not, you know, /ediuli Musarum. Let me confess to you 
that I am not sure now to write Latin elegantly, nay, correctly. 
°Tis a sad story, but unavoidable in such a Cainical life. 
What a pity! I arrived in Paris at the beginning of July, 
and ten to one I passed a dozen times before the windows of 
your Hétel de la Paix, which'is tight between my present 
and my future residence, but you would not have known me: 
in my Russian kaftan and cap. I am to stay here four or 
five years, perhaps more. Perhaps you may come over again, 
ot I again to England, and so we shall and must meet either 
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near the Seine or the Severn. Pray be so kind as to let me 
soon have your famous Aischylos, and other books. I shall 
take good care of every piece of them, and am really hungry 
ame enecor [2]. Forget not to send your sharp? letter. 

“ There once flourished a Mr. Bloomfield a poet : I hope 
’tis not he who undertook to teach you and John Miller! 
I am, indeed, sorry that the Edinburghers shot so far beside 
the mark, for I esteem and love the Scots for their sound and 
solid learning, as well as for their brave and warlike deeds. 
Let me hear something of your family: you have two 
daughters? Of what names? No son? No parvus [ulus 
patrem qui referre possit? But ’tis still time, you are younger 
than I. I am, alas! not married, which 1s very wrong. 
Domestic happiness is the only true happiness. You know 
that Miller died not aged sixty. 

“Tf it is not too late, I think you ought to stop a little the 
publication of your preface and last volume, because I shall 
very soon be able to inform you of an excellent little work 
of a professor of Leipzig? de re metrica Aesch., which would, 
I believe, give a brilliant nice finishing stroke to your learned 
edition. Ruminate on this. 

“Yours most sincerely, 


33 
e 


From Old Mrs. Butler 


Kenilworth, November 25th, 1816. 


““ MY DEAR SON, In my last on Saturday I informed you Dr. 
Parr called on me Friday, but I was in bed. How great was 
my surprise on Saturday night after dark, I heard a carriage 
drive up, and such a rap before Mary could answer it, when 
Theard Dr. Parr inquire if Mrs. Butler was down: in he came 
in great spirits and told me of his marriage—had he ever 
mentioned his intention to you? She is a woman that is 
extremely well spoken of at Coventry, and very much liked 


there.”’ 
* 


" The Letter to C. J. Blomfield, Esq. * Probably Hermann. 
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From W. W. Currey, Esq. 


Chester, January 4th, 1817. 


“DEAR sir, A severe cold has detained me here for the 
last ten days and prevented my replying to your letter sooner. 

“There are seven young gentlemen from Shrewsbury, 
only six of whom were to have gone on to Liverpool ; the 
seventh, however, left his trunk at the inn here, and returned 
by the coach back from Liverpool the next morning. Pro- 
ceeding by the Manchester coach from hence, they all rode 
outside ; four of them (not the four oldest) rode in front and 
the rest behind. The four in front had a pistol and some gun- 
powder ; they fired three or four times as they passed along 
the streets of Chester, and afterwards several times upon 
the road, betwixt here and Sutton, where the coach changed 
horses. The coachman remonstrated with them, but con-_ 
ceived they were only firing gunpowder. Each of the four 
boys in front, he thinks, fired more or less ; those behind had 
no share in the fun. On coming to the village of Thornton, 
where I reside, they fired into the window of my bailiff’s 
house, and broke several panes of glass, but, being a bed- 
room window, no one was hurt or alarmed. It was then 
the coachman first perceived they had more than powder ; 
passing on a few doors farther, they fired into the cottage of 
the poot woman whom I before mentioned to you. In the 
next village of Eastham they broke Mr. Grice’s windows, 
and in the next village of Brombrow two small panes of glass 
in Mr. Hankinson’s. It then grew dusk, and they desisted 
firing for the rest of the journey. This I believe is the 
utmost extent of the delinquency, and I feel now quite 
satisfied it was peas and not shot they fired. This in my mind 
vety much extenuates the offence, and I trust will do so in 
yout mind also ; I am quite certain your discretion will point 
out the mode of punishment most likely to mark the offence 
and prevent a re-occurrence of it. I certainly do think it 
ought to be noticed, but still not with any severity, either as 
to present feeling or future disgrace. I can only consider it 
as an act of boyish indiscretion and thoughtlessness, but 
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cannot attach any more opprobrious epithet to it. I forgot 
to mention they had a flag upon the coach with them, which 
they waved as they passed through the different villages. 

“T return you a two-pound banknote. Two gentlemen, 
I find, have been over and paid the poor woman a pound ; 
she has therefore returned me the one I gave her. They also 
called and paid Mr. Grice twelve shillings for the repair of 
his window, and he is perfectly satisfied. Mr. Hankinson 
says his damage is too trifling to mention, and my bailiff’s 
I will see to the repair of, so that we have no pecuniary 
claim of any kind upon you. I conclude the two gentlemen 
wete patents of the boys; being in Chester I did not see 
them, but with the pound note returned me, by the poor 
woman, teceived a civil message from them.” 


From Old Mrs. Butler 


Kenilworth, January, 1817. 

““ MY DEAR SON, I am vety much obliged to you for your 
vety kind present of salmon and the rhubarb; the salmon 
lasted me till Saturday last, for I had it every day for a week. 
I think myself much about the same as when you was hete, 
but the cold weather agrees with me much better than warm. 


* 

““T have had a visit from Dr. and Mrs. Parr; they both 
looked very well and happy. The Dr. was in great good- 
humour and great spirits; his dress was so much like a 
dignified clergyman, a very handsome velvet coat, and the 
handsomest wig I ever saw him in, very full of small curls ; 
they wete going to return their visit at Stoneleigh Abbey. 
They both inquired in the kindest manner after you. Lady 
Peel is returned ; she made me a long afternoon, and inquired 
vety kindly after you, Mrs. Butler, and all your family.” 

* 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


Cambridge, February 6th, 1817. 
“Vir dottissime, Your last report of young A— has 
given great pleasure to his friends, and I hope your kindness 
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to him will excite still greater efforts on his part. Lopping, 
rasping, polishing are certainly necessary to rid him of all 
the stiffness and quaintness which, as you are pleased to say, 
have originated in we. 

““ But remember your own pedantry and affectation. Why 
must you write Latin quotations on the outside of your 
epistle, as if you were sending despatches to the Roman 
Senate? I suppose the next superscription will be in Greek, 
and if it be I shall not understand it. Apropos of Greek, 
what was the symbol of hospitality among the Athenians ? 
I wish to place something of that sort over my door at Ivy 
Cottage, the salt box, or Sportula, or something not under- 
Stood by the profanum vulgus. 

_“* For the last week, I have seen your name and heard you 
speak Latin more than my pupils can understand, e.g. in the 
obsetvations on the Prometheus Viniius. It is a grand thing 
for me to sit with a great quarto volume before me ; to look 
big, and chatter like a parrot about what I do not under- 
— Stand ; to offer objections to the opinions of Butler, Schiitz, 
and others ; to choose this, and damn that, and have it all 
my own way. This is a privilege which even you have not 
among your boys. My lads cannot convié me out of the 
words of my own mouth, for they never remember a word 
I say ; perhaps it is better for their judgement and taste that 
they should not. 

“Then the metres! How delightful to scan over the 
Tentamen of that old proser Burney—the dimeter trimeter 
spastic minstrel of the buskin! Pray, what did the ocean 
nymphs smell of ? Do you incline to the godlike, mortal, 
or compound scent? Prometheus had a better nose for a 
nymph than ‘ Naso had for smelling out the sweet flowers 
of poesy.’ There is great similarity in the olfactory powers 
of this fire-stealing thief and those of the giant Hurlothrumbo. 
Do you remember his exclamation? Vide Nursery Stories, 
vol. i, p. 20: ‘ Fi, fo, fum, I smell the blood of an English- 
man.’ Now could you not as a mythologist and Grecian 
undertake to prove that this said giant was one of the Titans, 
and therefore might be Prometheus, who, according to the 
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compatative testimony of historians, may be anybody ? 
Again, in the exclamation ‘ Fi, fo, fum,’ you might trace 
the use of the digamma. Is not this succession of syllables 
as pleasant as éaéaéa or ni némd, or any other of choric 
systems? ‘Heigho!’ is certainly a corruption of ia, and 
why should not Fi, fo, fum be something else? Accept my 
challenge to produce mote nonsense in a page than I have 
done in this, and you may expect a better supply than this 
soon, for I am reading the Latin Facetiae Laus Asini, Laus 
Stultitiae, etc. 

“Your most devoted friend, ce o> 


From the Rev. T. S. Hughes 


(Original in University Library, Cambridge.—Ep.) 
March 18th, 1817. 
2 
“ The Fellows of Trinity are all like a hive of bees when a 
wasp has got in among them. Old Saint Ramsden holds 
the living of Chesterton and requires them to present him 
to one of the best in their gift, without his vacating the 
former. This they ate unwilling to do, so he has thrown 
them into the visitors’ hands, and from certain circumstances 
will probably gain his point. You must know that Chester- 
ton fell when Mansell was made Bishop, and so may, for that 
presentation, be considered a Crown living.” 
* 


From Dr. Burney 
Rectoty House, Deptford, April 15th, 1817. 

““MY DEAR DR. BUTLER, Do not suppose me insensible to 
your gteat and continued kindness; I was unwilling to 
return thanks till I had found time to look over your volume, 
and well and amply have I been repaid for my delay. 

“Your work has been long and laborious, and I con- 
gratulate you very heartily on your arrival at its termination. 
When I consider, indeed, the length of your task, and the 
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difficulties by which you wete chained down, independently 
of your Aeschylean difficulties, I cannot but think that the 
time you have devoted to this author has been well spent,. 
and has been crowned with success. 

“When your fourth volume arrived from Mr. Evans, I 
was fighting against or bearing with an attack of gout. After 
its leisurely departure I was obliged to give my time and 
thoughts to various occupations which I had neglected. 
during my illness. It was not till Easter approached that 
I could fairly buckle on my armour, and attack my friendly 
foe—friendly, indeed, I may term him, for never was a lance 
broken with so little hostility. 

“ As for my Tentamen, allow me to advise you not to waste 
many lines on it ; it was merely an experiment to see how far 
the generality of choruses might be reduced to antispastics, 
but by no means as presenting a system for others to follow. 
During its printing, I must observe, I was troubled with a. 
— complaint in my eyes—which then left a variety of blunders 
in the printing, and particularly in the longs and shotts, on 
some of which the critics, Dic et zMic, have lavished a few loose 
shots. 

“When I am to have the pleasure of seeing you I know 
not, but whenever fortune may be so much in good-humour 
as to indulge me, I shall exclaim, ‘ Numero meliore lapillo” ”” 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 
Cambridge, April 21St, 1817. 

““ DEAR DOCTOR, Do not imagine that you are to offend my 
sympathies and associations and to caricature Ivy Cottage 
by an uncouth hieroglyphical libel with impunity ; horribile 
seftare flageHo says one of the Greek poets, so take care of 
yourself, Doctor Birch! Flamina amo sylvasque, and alder- 
trees and banks and other picturesque objects, and pray don’t 

ou? As to your questions I respond as followeth. 

“Black ingratitude in one pupil and desertion in three 
mote have left me {140 poorer than I expected to be at this. 
time last year. I am glad that better feelings have left you 
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£300 richer. Audaces Fortuna juvat; but I being a meek- 
spirited, modest man, clothed with the sevenfold surtout of 
ptide, obstinacy, and indomitable independence, am slighted, 
and always have been by that fickle rotatory Goddess. Sans 
interest, sans patron, sans evetything that makes a man 
no-man, I left my cradle to swagger through the wilderness of 
life, gathering crab-apples by the way, and munching them 
on the thorn-stuffed stool of repentance. But not to depress 
your tender heart, which I am happy to find was only cracked, 
not broken (and therefore, like ice, will bear the better till 
it thaws), I will be silent on my own woes. 

“‘T should like much to pass through Shrewsbury on my 
way to the north—I suppose you will be at home till June 
zoth? If I come, I will approach like Apollo, cam cithara 
carminibusque. 1 will be a Tibicen. Oh for the liberty of 
the mountain boy, the frisky mutton of the fields, the roving 
tyrant of the seas, or any other poetical type of freedom! 

““ My dog Pepper is as playful as a piper—so much so that 
T am inclined to think (being a disciple of Pythagoras) he 
formerly filled that station in some of the Roman palaces. 
He greets your dog, the noble Rolla to wit. He has rendered 
the College great service by clearing the buttery and kitchen 
of rats. I have thought of turning him into the House of 
Commons soon, where he would play the very devil. The 
other day he went with me to the public library in search of 
dog-Latin, which he found in great abundance; when the 
librarian entered Pepper set up a barking, and treated some of 
the ancient authors with great contempt... . 

“ Farewell, amico Simatssimo ; commend me to yout good 
and kind household... . 


“ps. Young A—’s ptrogtess is very pleasant for all the 
patties therein concerned. 
_ “Two days ago I was séanced by one of the philosophers 
of the Spurzheim and Gall school; what, think you, were 
the leading charateristics of my thick skull? Pride and 
obstinacy, organs full and distin@'—wit and imagination 
superabundant— benevolence unlimited—poverty undeserved 
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—friendship strong and lasting—of morality and religion 
a smattering—of true scholarship a vacuum—of nonsense a 
plenty—yaipe.”’ 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 
Cambridge, May 25th, 1817. 

“Do you know what has befallen St. Peter’s old house ? 
Who could believe it? An unknown person has given to 
the Master and Fellows of this college no less a sum than 
£20,000. Ah! twenty thousand pounds Sterling! And 
down upon the nail. The history of this affair is veiled in 
as much mystery as the Eleusinian rites were ; all I know is 
that I began the adventure at the risk of being made a fool 
of and of losing my expenses to town, but I will give you 
an outline of the business. 

“Ten days ago our Master received an anonymous letter, 
the contents of which appeared partly like an extract from a 
will and partly like a copy of instru€tions from a secret agent. 
The paper began thus: 

“I give and bequeath to etc., etc., and their successors 
the sum of {— to found scholarships and fellowships, without 
preference to school or county.... The residue of my 
bequest, 7.e. the annual income from such residue, I give to 
the Master and Fellows for their full and entire disposal,’ etc. 

“On the other side of the paper was this : ‘ Provided the 
College accept this offer a handsome present will be made 
to it, but the name of the donor must not be inquired into, 
and an agent must be sent to receive the money.’ 

“This was treated by all except Smyth and myself as a 
hoax. The Master did not answer the letter. I requested 
himtoallowme. Hedidso. Iwrotea rara epistola, threaten- 
ing vengeance upon the pate of any one who dared to quiz 
the Petersians. This brought a reply stating that there was 
no hoax, that if any one would take the trouble of a visit to 
town he would be referred to a most respectable agent, and 
the money would be paid if the letters were shown as cre- 
dentials. No one but myself would stir, and I was called a 
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fool for my pains, but ever obstinate as a brute, off I went— 
inquired for the reference offeted—found parties highly 
respectable—agent told me that he had the money and would 
pay it to the College Bursar. I sent off for the Master from 
Cambridge, and for Veasey from Bath. Bridge was in town. 
In two days the regulations were drawn up to found four 
scholarships of £50 a year each, to be held till M.a. degree ; 
also two fellowships of {125 a year, each to be vacated by 
mattiage or preferment, or by any permanent income above 
£250 pet annum-—the residuary interest at the full and entire 
disposal of Master and Fellows for ever. ‘Two days after this 
the money was paid, and now stands in bank stock in the 
name of the Master and Fellows of Peterhouse! Thus ended 
my adventure, and thus commences a new eta in the pros- 
perity of our most antient foundation.... 


“ps. Hughes is as unsettled as a pauper with a pass. 
He knows not what to do or whete to go. He ought to be 
shut up in your school library and flogged till he had finished 
his Travels.” 


The buildings which wete paid for with part of this 
curious bequest bear the initials of the Master, F. B., and of 
Mr. Tillbrook, s.r. These may yet be seen. The donor I 
find from Gunning’s Reminiscences ptoved afterwatds-to be 
the Rev. Francis Gisborne, formerly a fellow of Peterhouse. 


From the Same 
Cambridge, June 5th, 1817. 

““ Mine Hostess of the Garter when she pa ens to Sir 
John Falstaff doth not use the saying of ‘ Tilley Valley, Sir 
John,’ but she sayeth ‘ Filley Falley.? But you ask me for 
the etymology. I will endeavour to make it out, for I am 
not deep in letters, yet am I ingenious or inventive, wherefore 
I say that mine hostess lispeth and from ‘ Fiddle Faddle’ has 
attived at ‘Filley Falley.” Theobald, nor Steevens, nor 
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Johnson, could have derived this better, and I contend that, 
in future editions, instead of ‘ Tilley Valley’ it be said 
‘ Filley Falley,’ and that a note be appended showing how 
easily 1 and F are mistaken in either Roman or Italian 
characters. 

“Your friend Dr. Parr has been here. I met him at 
Emmanuel, and was introduced to him as your friend by 
T. Hughes. The old boy shook me by the hand, and then 
again for your sake, and mentioned you in such laudatory 
terms that you must have blushed had you been present. I 
smoked five pipes and played three rubbers with him, and 
a cheetful day we had—but I should prefer a trio of the 
three Sams. 

’ “T wish you wete here to-day ; we have a feast, a sym- 
posium in honour of our noble friend Ignoramus. I believe 
his bounty will not stop at the £20,000. There is a talk now 
of his buying livings for his fellowships. I wish I could 
come within reach of him. I would try and angle out of him. 
a few of his golden fish, to furnish Ivy Cottage with. 

“What stay do you make at Barmouth? I suppose one 
may trace you by Greek inscriptions, mottoes, etc., on 
windows, the bark of trees, on the sands and elsewhere. I 
am reading your notes on Aeschylus with more pleasure 
than you can imagine. ‘I can construe but do not entirely 
see the construction of the following passage, in a chorus. 
in the Seven Chiefs: Apakontac dc tic TEKNOON YTIEPAEAOIKE AEYEWN 
AYCEYNATOPAC TIANTPOMOC TreAElac. Now?’ [wotd for word, and 
expletive for expletive] ‘what a d—d lot of genitive cases 
ate here gotten together!’ I have quoted the above from 
one of my pupils.” 


From Baron Merian 
Paris, June roth, 1817. 


“ DEAR SIR, Item, a remarkable instance of book-learning : 
ohnson did not know what a rake 1s, and had recourse to 
the Edda instead of asking his farmer! See his first note to 
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Coriolanus, and his islandic dog. This puts me in mind of 
a celebrated professor who used to quote Aristotle in testimony 
of a most hazardous assertion, viz. that hens lay eggs. Not 
long ago I read as follows: Manndzoycin, Note. ‘ Solebant 
enim veterum, scias, pueruli patrem invocantes voce quadam 
uti quae pappa sonum referebat.’ 

“ There’s another doétification in the notes to Coriolanus, 
about ‘ quarry.’ Why, ‘ quarry’ is nothing in the world 
but curée. I am surprised that your commentators titubate 
about such common things. 

** Steevens is very often evidently in the wrong. He may 
be a very learned man ; zon moror ; but as for judgement, he 
has none or little. I venture to say that he does not under- 
Stand Shakespeare, whose immortal flights are at least sixty 
thousand stadia above Steevens’ capacity. The commentator 
of a poet, dear sir, needs to be a bit of a poet ; atqui ergo... 
I don’t know who wrote the note on Brutus’ speech ‘ He is 
grown too proud to be so valiant.’ That note is wrong too ; 
Brutus says Coriolanus’s pride is excessive, on account of his 
being or because he feels himself so valiant. See the answer 
of Sicinius. 

“You ought to draw your sword, my dear friend, and not 
suffer such inexactnesses to pass. Better no explanations than 
false ones. Remember the Byzantines, and let not the 
glorious flames of your unrivalled bard be drowned in the 
sentina of muddy commentation. 

““ Now I stay for your commands concerning the books ; 
if you would give me leave I would present Aeschylus to the 
Emperor. ... 


“ps. I am now reading again Shakespeare, and shall 
send you, if you think it worth the while, a few remarks. 

“Set some of your boys about S/avica. Believe me that 
there is no complete 4inguiftica unless a man be able to compare 
those three large rivers, issuing most likely from one source ; 
viz. the river German, comprehending English, Danish, and 
the river S/avon, comprising Russian, Bohemian, Polish, etc., 
and the river Welsh (Galica pars), comprehending Latin, 
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French, Spanish, etc. Thousands of Indian and Persian 
words ate German. What Englishman knows what ‘ bale’ 
is (Corio/. i)? The Russian will tell you presently it ts 
pain, suffering, evil. And so in innumerable instances. 

“ Obe, jam satis est, et plus quam satis. It is an odd thing in 
me to fight with Englishmen about their language. But 
you will excuse me, if you consider my great veneration for, 
and consequently application to, your immortal poet, and 
that I speak not from a vain notion of understanding English 
better, but from a consciousness of knowing German and 
French perfectly, unto which then your English resembled 
much mote than now. So you find in Ariel’s song a burden 
which is by no means an o#ws, but a true French bourdon. 


* 


““As Cato ctied ‘ Carthago delenda,’ so I cry ‘ Slavica 
discenda’! Do seleét one or two of your pupils for that 
purpose. I am confident the event and fruit will astonish. 
Take a tripod, knock off one leg; there’s our linguistic 
without Slav. We are and shall be out, and lame, and pur- 
blind, in ninety-nine thousand grammatical questions, as 
long as we temain ignorant of that third essence, sure indeed 
quite as essential as the other two. Your own opinion 
confirms this. I think it possible to get up to the very ele- 
ments of language; general construction or articulation is 
evidentest in Greek: 4, éw, ia, 6, Yo (all verbs), then 840, 
Béw, Bia, Bow, BYw (all verbs), and so on.” 


To Baron Merian 


June 30th, 1817. 

“* First to business, my dear Baron, and then to criticism. 
You will greatly oblige me by retaining the English books, 
which you can so perfectly understand and enjoy, for your 
ownuse. I should feel proud indeed 1f you would undertake 
to ptesent the Aeschylus for me to your magnanimous 
Emperor. DareI venture a simple Latin inscription, without 
adulatory epithets and flourishing superlatives? If so, and 
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if you approve of it, get some p/ume dor to write the following 
in the first leaf: 


ALEXANDRO 
RUSSORUM IMPERATORI 
MAGNANIMO INVICTO CLEMENTI 
LIBERTATIS EUROPAEAE ADSERTORI AC VINDICI 
LITTERARUM ATQUE ARTIUM HUMANIORUM 
FAUTORI ATQUE PATRONO 
REGIIS OMNIBUS VIRTUTIBUS UBERRIME ORNATO 
AESCHYLUM POETAM NOBILEM 
CIVEM BONUM MILITEM HAUD INSTRENUUM 
OMNI OBSERVANTIA ATQUE OBSEQUIO COMMENDAT 
SAMUEL BUTLER S.T.P. 
REGIAE SCHOLAE SALOPIENSIS APUD BRITANNOS ARCHIDIDAS- 
CALUS. 
A.S. MDCCCXVII. 


You may add before the day of the year, if you like, the day 
of the month upon which your Emperor for the second time 
entered Paris. 

““T am not sure whether I sent you my Installation Sermon 
pteached at Cambridge before u.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, 
out Chancellor. If I did not, tell me in your next. 

“ Now for criticism. You ate, I perceive, a better English 
scholar than the generality of my countrymen, and your 
observations upon the commentatots ate very just; but we 
laugh at them here too. Of all editions of Shakespeare, 
Pope’s is the worst. ‘Theobald’s, whom Pope attacks so 
severely in the Dunciad, is vety superior to it, and is indeed 
a respectable edition. Johnson frequently misunderstood 
Shakespeare. Steevens was far better versed in the ancient 
lore and contemporary writers of the Elizabethan age, but 
you justly appreciate him. Malone’s is much the best single 
edition, but 1s now very difficult to obtain, and there are 
some good recent variorum editions, one of which you found 
in the chest. The preface to Shakespeare by Johnson is 
inimitable. About * quarry’ you are clearly right. Your 
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explanation of ‘ He’s grown too proud,’ etc., 1s certainly 
quite tight. It is curious that a great many Persian words 
ate English, but they come, I suspect, through the German. 
Welsh 1s nearly all Hebtew and Greek, but the names for all 
the conveniences and luxuries of life are not Welsh; they 
ate Celtic, or English celtified. This is curious, and at once 
_ shows the antiquity of the language and the barbarism of 
the people.” 
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CHAPTER TEN: THE FORTUNATE YOUTH, HUGHES’S INSCRIP- 
TIONS 


The Fortunate Youth, Correspondence on this Subjett, 29th Ofober 

1817—24th December 1817, Correspondence, 315¢ Odfober 1817 

—9th June 1818, with Review of Porson’s ** Adversaria,” Paper 

on some Greek Inscriptions that appear in Hughes's “ Travels in 
Sicily,” ete. 


TH REGARD TO THE EXTRAORDINARY 
impostute teferred to in the heading of this 
chapter, I would say what I can in extenuation of 
the offender, and in explanation of the gullibility of 

the public. 

It appears from a letter written by Mr. Cawston, senior, 
sth August 1817, that his son, the so-called Fortunate Youth, 
had been desperately ill for some weeks during July, and at 
the beginning of August he’ was still unable to go back to 
school. ‘This illness, which I suppose we ought to accept 
aS genuine, may have affected his brain. I have made 
inquiries about him from those who remember him, and 
have found he was generally liked, while the tenor of what- 
evet few allusions to him I have found among the letters of 
Mr. Sheepshanks and other schoolfellows is kindly. The 
Rev. F. E. Gretton, in his Memory’s Harkback,' says of him: 

“* He was a big boy when I was a little one, was among the 
senior lads, and held his own in point of scholarship. He 
was a good-natured easy-going fellow, much given to sham 
out of school, that he might devour novels and romances 
and fruit. He called himself Augustus C—, but it oozed 
out that his real name was Abraham; but woe betide us 
small boys if we ventured so to address him ! ” 

As for the credulity of the public, it must be remembered 
that a very few months previously every one had believed 
that Mr. Tillbzook was being hoaxed—but Peterhouse got 
the £20,000 and the laugh had gone against the incredulous, 
who accordingly resolved not to be sceptical next time, hoax 


‘ London, Richard Bentley, 1889, p. 31. 

* In a letter to Dr. Butler dated 25th April 1826 Cawston gives his 
place in the school as third, Frank Matthews being head boy, and 
Andrew Lawson second. 
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or no hoax. The idea, moreover, of a young man of pre- 
possessing manners coming unexpectedly into an enormous 
fortune is one that appeals readily to those who lead the 
public on domestic matters more surely than any others can 
do-I mean mothers with martiageable daughters. Nine 
mothers out of ten will swallow with avidity any romantic 
Story about a lad of eighteen, which they would not even — 
listen to about an elderly married man with a wife and a 
family of grown-up children. Waildly improbable again as 
Cawston’s story was, it was hardly more improbable than that 
a well-condudted, popular, and promising boy of eighteen. 
should have the technical skill to fabricate, and the effrontery 
to propound and persist for many weeks in, such an astounding 
falsehood. Lastly, an uncle, by instantly accepting the boy’s 
tale and placing £1,200 at his disposal, gave him money 
enough to fling about in the eyes of the public, and make 
it clear that he had a considerable sum actually in hand. 
Cawston was no longer at Shrewsbury, and Dr. Butler 
had no responsibility in connection with him, but when the 
Story reached him as a matter of common report he accepted 
it. No doubt he was set off his guard, by having already 
found Cawston in possession of more money than a boy 
commonly has. I find froma letter of 21st December 1817, 
which will follow in order of date, that Dr. Butler had more 
than once remonstrated with the boy’s father about the 
quantity of money he appeared able to command. This is. 
confirmed by the account of Cawéston given in Gunning’s. 
Reminiscences, vol. ui, p. 305... Mr. Gunning writes : 
“When at a subsequent period Dr. Butler was writing to 
the young man’s father, and expressing his entire satisfaction 
at the progress and general good conduét of his son, he also 
remarked that being allowed so much for pocket money 
might eventually be injurious to him, for that when he had 
asked one of his scholars a few days previously, to procure 
him change for a {10 note, young Cawéston had offered to 
change it for him ; besides which he had learned on inquiry 
that he always had abundance of money.” 
From the Hon. H. G. Bennet’s letter of November (?), 
* London, George Bell ; and Cambridge, Charles Wootton, 1854. 
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1817, it seems that the incident above recorded occurred some 
time pteviously to Cawston’s leaving school, and it was most 
probably the occasion that led Dr. Butler to send all parents 
his circular of 3rd May 1816, in regard to the pocket money 
they should allow their sons. It must be remembered also 
that the imposture was not set on foot till after Cawston 
had left Dr. Butler’s care. Had he gone back to Shrewsbury 
after his illness at Edinburgh he would (as he probably very 
‘well knew) have been cross-questioned and detected at once ; 
as it was Dr. Butler never saw him after June 1817. 

Mr. Gunning’s account of Cawston is as follows: 

“His story was that on his return to school after the 
previous vacation he had met with an old man in the stage 
coach ; that they had had much conversation, but as they 
had upon most points differed so much in opinion, they 
seemed to part with no friendly feeling for one another. 
He further stated that, soon after he was settled at school, 
he had received a note from his travelling companion (who 
was tesiding in the neighbourhood) requesting he would 
call upon him ; that he had found him living in very humble 
Style, but that he had told him he was possessed of enormous 
wealth, and had been for many years looking out for some 
person to make his heir ; and he further added that he had 
been so much pleased with the spirited and independent 
manner in which young Cawston had maintained his opinions 
as to become desirous of a more intimate acquaintance with 
him. The old man then gave him a general invitation to 
his house ; but he had requested their interviews should for 
a time temain private. When paying him a subsequent visit 
he found his patron very ill, and believing that he should not 
recovet he had made him a deed of gift of his whole fortune, 
with an earnest request that it should not be divulged to any 
person till the following January, as in the early part of 
1818, he said, there would be no further occasion for secrecy. 
Soon after this the old man died, he said. 

“ The Fortunate Youth (for by that title after a time he 
became everywhere known) expressed a desire that his good 
fortune should not be generally mentioned, as he had given 
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a solemn promise that the iron chest in which the deed of gift 
had been deposited, as also many other important documents, 
should not be opened until the period stated, nor was he at 
liberty to divulge where his eccentric old patron had deposited 
it. He, however, expressed a desire to his father that he 
should lose no time in making him and his family inde- 
pendent ; and that he wished to state his views to Mr. Weather- 
ley, a solicitor at Newmarket, of great eminence, and who 
was closely connected with all the nobility and gentry resident 
in that neighbourhood. 

“So clear did the young man’s statement appear, that 
although the circumstances seemed very mysterious, Mr. 
Weatherley did not doubt the fad, and in all his intentions 
his client seemed to be guided by the most disinterested 
feelings. Mr. Weatherley took direftions for his will and 
agreed to be his executor. 

“There is no doubt but that the want of ready money 
would have puzzled this young impostor, had not an uncle 
tequested him to make use of twelve hundred pounds, which 
he said was lying in his banker’s hands at Bury. | 

** He entered his brother a Fellow Commoner at Emmanuel, 
Stating at the time that his reason for deciding on that college 
was that the Mastet’s wife (Mrs. Cory) was sister to Mrs. 
Butler of Shrewsbury, by whom he had been most kindly 
treated. 

* 

“I was afterwards informed by the Master of Emmanuel 
that young Cawston had accompanied his brother to Cam- 
bridge ; that he had been extremely pleased with his manner 
and address, and that he seemed to have much general know- 
ledge and was a great connoisseur in paintings. When 
looking at the Fitzwilliam paintings, he remarked that some 
of them wete pretty good, but that he had a far more valuable 
collection at his palace in Spain. Dr. Procter also told me 
that when Weatherley was asked one day whether his client’s 
tent-roll equalled that of the Duke of Rutland, his reply was 
that he had morte than double the amount. 

“Weatherley was instructed to be on the look out for a house 
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calculated for a nobleman’s residence; and his client also 
expressed his intention of purchasing such boroughs as 
offered themselves, his opinion being that the possession of 
parliamentary influence was the sure road to honour and 
distinction in this country. 

“Among other statements, he said that the Empress of 
Russia was indebted to his benefactor one hundred thousand 
pounds, and that she paid annually six thousand pounds 
interest ; that on the King of Spain he had immense claims ; 
that his most valuable estates were in that country, but that 
he had also property in Germany and Italy. To give an air 
of truth to these incredible statements, he said that his 
mysterious benefactor had been a diamond merchant. 

““ Nothing could exceed the romance of his story, nor the 
ingenious stratagems he devised to keep up the delusion. 
Tradesmen of all classes solicited the honour of serving 
him. ‘This perhaps is not so much to be wondered at, but 
that bankers should contend for his account is rather a 
Startling fact. 

“Mr. Weatherley suggested that the first thing requisite 
to be done was to make him a ward of the Court of Chancery, 
for which purpose two very eminent lawyers were employed ; 
he also recommended that a treaty should be entered into 
for the purchase of Houghton Hall, in the County of Norfolk, 
which had been for some time in the market, and would be 
a vety suitable residence for him when he came into possession 
of his wealth. 

“Upon one occasion a draft to a large amount was picked 
up ; when it was restored to him he affected great vexation 
at his carelessness, saying it was so very material that his 
money transactions should be kept as secret as possible. He 
was frequently heard to express a hope that he should never 
become so avaricious as his benefactor must have been. He 
further applied to Government to take and bear the arms of 
Devereux ; and the Heralds’ College was a€tually waiting for 
information as to what branch of the house of Devereux his 
patron belonged, when the bubble burst and he fell a sacrifice 
to his apparent security. 
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“ Dining with his friends one day, he spoke of the expected 
attival of some Sicilian wines from his estates at Mount Etna. 
When they arrived he requested a few gentlemen to dine with 
him, that they might give their opinion as to which quality 
it would be most advisable to encourage ; he also talked much 
when they met on the advantages that would be derived from 
the improved cultivation of the Sicilian grape. On one of 
the bottles being opened a gentleman strongly suspected he 
saw a familiar name of a London wine-merchant on the cork, 
which he managed to get into his possession. He then 
wrote to the wine-merchant respecting his dealings with 
young Cawston, and received for answer that his son-in-law, 
who had been employed for many years in the Sicilian vintage, 
had written to Mr. Cawston strongly recommending a trial 
of his excellent Sicilian wines, and that a supply had accord- 
ingly been sent him. 

“Eyes that had so long been closed now began to open. 
The papers teemed with suspicions, and in a few days a 
caution was inserted against the fortunate youth, who was 
spoken of as an impostor.” 

The Morning Chronicle of 11th December 1817 seems to 
have given the first public expression of distrust. This 
was teplied to in a Cambridge paper of the following day, 
in a manner that shows Cawéston to have still had warm 
defendets. 

“ The delusion,” continues Mr. Gunning, “ lasted between 
two and three months, at the sacrifice of about sixteen 
hundred pounds. It was very evident that Cawéston’s object 
could not have been altogether for pecuniary gain, for he 
might have availed himself of thousands that were offered 
him. His repeated refusal and his expressed desire not to 
launch into any heavy expenditure previous to taking 
possession of his countless wealth, which, according to his 
Statement, was on a near approach, encouraged the cheat.” 

Mr. Gunning concludes by saying : 

““ The deceptions practised on his family were very cruel 
and must have been deeply felt. A gentleman conversing 
with a farmer who resided in Mr. Cawston’s neighbourhood, 
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asked him whether the disappointment, added to his son’s 
misconduct, had not materially altered him; to which he 
replied that to him the only perceptible change was, his taking 
his brandy and water stronger than he had before accustomed 
himself to.” 


CORRESPONDENCE ABOUT THE FORTUNATE YOUTH, 29TH OCT- 
OBER 1817—24TH DECEMBER 1817 


From the Rev. T. S. Hughes 


Cambridge, October 29th, 1817. 


“MY DEAR FRIEND, Old Till talks much of the woes 
coenaeque deum of Shrewsbury. I hope this wonderfully 
fortunate boy will think of you, his old and good master, 
in his strange and good fortune. What an extraordinary 
incident! I never heard of that rich old man in Shrewsbury, 
and it seems no one else ever did. What a fool and an ass 
to leave such a mint of money to one boy! Why did he not 
augment the revenues of Shrewsbury School with a part,— 
ot found at least a hundred almshouses ? ” 

*K 


From Mr. Abraham CawSton 


(From a copy in the handwriting of Mrs. Butler) 
Chippenham, October 31St, 1817. 


““ MY DEAR SIR, A daily expectation of visiting Shrewsbury 
on business with a mortgage of mine in the neighbourhood 
has alone prevented my giving you the earliest intelligence 
of an event in which your constant kindness warrants that 
you would take due interest. In fact I have some thoughts 
of purchasing an estate near Shrewsbury, as one has been 
offered on what my lawyer considers highly advantageous 
terms. The newspaper reports ate equally destitute of 
foundation, truth, and probability. The real fact has not 
yet transpired, beyond the lawyers, etc., and my own imme- 
diate family, the full explanation of which I leave for a 
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petsonal conference. My foreign property is immense, and 
my English very considerably above even that arrant jade 
Report, who for once is under par. My unfunded English 
property amounted to more than half a million at my friend’s. 
death, besides innumerable mortgages, etc. Perhaps my 
inconsiderate and volatile condu@ when under your charge 
will admit of some palliation from the consideration that 
this enormous fortune has been hanging, like the fruit of 
Tantalus, at my very lips for upwards of two years, though 
compelled by interest and honour to conceal my expectations. 
“Every one knows the natute of a rich man’s promise. 
Had I been disappointed, in case of a premature disclosure, 
what excuse could I possibly have offered to the public ? 
How could I have indemnified my friends for raising false 
hopes which must have inevitably ended in their ruin. Con- 
ceive, sit, the weight of concealment upon a young mind 
atdent and impetuous, and perhaps you will not be so much 
surprised at my having plunged myself into dissipation, as 
the only refuge from thought and anxiety. Hence that 
vacillating turn of mind, that false pride, that indecision of 
conduét, which I fear too much distinguished me at Shrews- 
bury. I am thus anxious to palliate my conduct because I 
covet yout esteem and tegard more than that of any man. 
breathing. This from me is no flattery or blarney, but the 
genuine tribute of attachment and respe&. I have laid the 
_ whole circumstances before you. I shall leave it to your 
judgement whether I might or ought not to go abroad in a. 
few months, At the same time I wish to consult you on two. 
ot three points upon which the direction of my future life 
entirely depends. With feelings of the deepest gratitude and. 
respect, believe me ever your most sincete and attached pupil, 
““ ABM. CAWSTON. 


“I do not mean it as a compliment when I entteat you to- 
use my means and interest to the utmost, if anything in which 
I can possibly be serviceable occurs. You know me too well 
to be offended at my begging that in case any sum of money 
would be at all at any time convenient, no other person may 
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be consulted but myself. I shall be happy to furnish you 
with it at a day’s warning to any amount, and in fad shall 
by no means leave ne ones comfortably unless you allow me 
to show my gratitude for my past favour in a mannet adequate 
to my present situation. Present my respects to Mrs. and 
Miss Butler. May I take the liberty to request you will tell 
Andrew Lawson I shall, if in health, see him soon, and also 
Leicester. 

“Dr. and Mrs. Cory, etc., were this morning in perfect 
health. I have a Hanoverian residing with me, who under- 
takes to teach me Spanish, French, and German without 
any other assistance. He also professes to be a correct 
classical scholar.” 


From the Hon. H. G. Bennet 


Upper Grosvenor Street. 
Letter not dated, probably November, 1817. 

“‘ MY DEAR SIR, I thank you very much for the trouble you 
have taken in sending me so detailed an account of your 
acquaintance with young Cawston.’ I fear your own kind- 
ness of heart and want of all guile has made you judge too 
favourably of him; from all I can hear, and I have the best 
authority, the whole story is a fabrication ; there never was 
either gift or giver, and he never had any acquaintance with 
any one who either gave or bequeathed to him one penny. 
All he has is the money advanced to him by his dupes. 

“I was the more curious to learn from you what you 
knew of this singular person, from the use he made of your 
name, and the abuse he indulged in of your school. He said 
that you were some time back so struck with his great com- 
mand of money (as his acquaintance with the gentleman 
began a year and a half prior to the publication of his fortune 
by the testator’s death), that you wrote to his father requesting 
him to cease supplying him with such large sums, as it would 
ruin the boy and his companions too. 

* 


* No draft of the account here referred to was found by me. — ED. 
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“IT can explain no part of these phenomena but by one 
solution—is he insane? Here I learn that he could not sleep 
alone, and that a nurse and servant were with him all night. 
You know perhaps that he had a typhus fever ; is it possible 
that his mind has never recovered its assaults ? 

“ Of course a prevailing fantasy would carry all before it, 
and all would be brought to aid in its accomplishment. Why 
should there be delusions strong enough to make the King 
forget the living and hold converse with the dead, and yet 
not strong enough to make another fancy himself heir to 
untold millions ? 

“T shall thank you to answer me as to the fact he has urged 
about his possession of money. I, as you may imagine, 
never fail to speak of you as you merit, which I am happy 
to find all the world concurs in.” 


To Mr. J. Cawston 


Kenilworth, December 21st or 22nd, 1817. 


“DEAR sIR, I have received your letter on a subject too 
painful for me to recur to without deep concern. Any 
accounts that your son may have given you of his transactions 
with Messrs. Rock, Loxdale, & Coupland at Shrewsbury, I 
am sufe are utterly destitute of foundation, but I am lost in 
amazement that on hearing such marvellous stories you never 
took the trouble to write tome to ascertain the truth. Messrs. 
Rock & Loxdale are my bankers, and from what passed 
between us not long before I left Shrewsbury, I am convinced 
in my own mind that your son never had any pecuniary 
transactions with them, but I have written to Mrs. Butler to 
make the necessary inquiries, and to send me word. I shall 
be at Emmanuel Lodge from January 1st to January roth, 
and will in the course of that time contrive to come over to 
Chippenham. I shall also very much like to have half an 
hout’s conversation with Mr. Weatherley. 

“I cannot avoid feeling great surprise at your inquiring 
whether your son spent much money at school, because I am 
sute that once, and I believe twice, I thought it necessary to 
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write to you a letter of remonstrance on this very subject, 
owing to the profuse supply of money which he always 
appeared to have. How he got it, if you did not give it 
him, heaven knows. 

‘ There is no George Inn at Shrewsbury ; I believe there is 
a vety small pot-house of that name. The principal inns 
ate the Lion, Talbot, Raven, and Raven and Bell. 

“T had with great pains secured for your son an exhibition 
of £60 a year, and considered him as likely to make his way 
extremely well at College. Ate you aware that, after his 
supposed accession to his immense property, I advised him 
from time to time to be on his guard against persons who 
might probably wish to make a prey of him, and recom- 
mended him to place himself under the care of some able 
and highly respectable man at the University? The last 
letter I wrote to him must, I suppose, now lie in the dead- 
letter office, and is much to the same purport as those pre- 
ceding. I wrote but two or three days before his departure 
in consequence of a message I received from him through 
one of his schoolfellows. . I have too much reason to think, 
from some faéts which I have heard lately, that this un- 
paralleled and disgraceful imposition has been in preparation 
a long time, and am anxious to see you that I may endeavour 
to develop my opinion. I shall write to you from Cambridge 
that I may fix a day for seeing you, and am, 

“Dear Sir, your obedient and faithful servant, 
| “*'§, BUTLER. 


“YT am much surprised that so serious an engagement 
should have taken place between your son and a young lady 
at Shrewsbury with your sanction, and without the slightest 
inquiry of communication made to me on the subjeét.” 


From Dr. Cory, Master of Emmanuel 
December 24th, 1817. 
““T am sorry to add that all is over with Cawston, I 


received a letter last night from Mr. William Cawston, full of 
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the distress in which all the family were involved by his 
brother’s unaccountable condu@, and informing me that he 
left London a short time ago for Paris, where he remained 
two days, and thence proceeded towards Spain, leaving no 
address not any means of tracing him. All the references 
which he had left with his solicitor were dishonoured, and 
there was no trace of any property whatever except what 
his brother-in-law had advanced him without solicitation.” 


I doubt whether Cawston went to Spain. If he did he 
must have soon left for Italy, whence he wrote to Mr. 
Weatherley in the early days of January 1818. Mr. Weather- 
ley, writing on the roth, says he had teceived a letter from 
Cawston on the preceding day, and that he was then in 
Italy ; ““ he speaks,”” says Mr. Weatherley, “‘ of the events of 
the last few months as a delirium, but still writes as impressed 
with the idea of his having a large property. He does not 
State any particulars, and leaves everything relating to him 
as great a mystery as ever.” Cawéton’s father, writing 30th 
April 1818 says: “He is now in Genoa, and without a 
farthing of money ; and I am happy to find adversity have 
[ste] brought him to his reason, as from his letter (which is 
full of contrition for his conduét) his eyes are open to the 
duplicity he has been guilty of. He can do nothing there, 
and knows not how to get home without assistance.” 

His father helped him home, and from a letter of Mr. 
Sheepshanks dated 12th May 1819, it seems that Cawston 
was then in Cornwall “leading a very quiet regular life.” 
In 1826 he was taking pupils at Flempton near Bury, with a 
fair prospect of doing well; he was afterwards ordained, and 
was living at the end of 1839, but I know nothing of what 
became of him. His name does not appear in the Clergy 
List for 1841, nor in that of any subsequent year ; I incline 
therefore to think that he must have died about 1840. At all 
events he never became notorious again, and even though 
his imposture was matured with care, and executed without 
flinching, I would ask the reader to remember that, to quote 
a letter of Dr. Butler’s, “boys are strange creatures,’’ and 
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very bad ones have often nevertheless developed into men 
fully as good as their neighbours. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 31ST OCTOBER 1817 — 9TH JUNE 1818 


From Dr. Parr 


(Re Beloe’s The Sexagenarian—a postscript and date only in 
Dr. Parr’s own handwriting) 
October 31St, 1817. 

“DEAR NAMESAKE, I scarcely ever felt such indignation 
at impudent falsehood and malignant calumny. You do not 
wonder that a man of such inordinate vanity and such a 
spirit of abuse should, as a boy, be odious to his schoolfellows 
and to his master. In volume first, page 24, he talks impu- 
dently and most falsely of an atonement. He is a liar ; it was 
my mercy, my mere mercy, when I knew that he wished to 
matty, when I hoped for better things from experience and 
from gratitude, and when I procured for him a reputable 
situation, upon the strength of which he took a wife, a saucy 
vatlet. I offered no atonement ; I made no peace ; I did not 
mean to put an end to hostility, for in my own mind there 
was none. He professed to accept the office as a mark of 
my good-will, and for a time was thankful, but his ruling 
passions soon made him insolent and unbearable. I could 
account for his writing anything, but that, when living, he 
should publish such falsehoods as he evidently intended, 
seems to me almost infatuation. The compulsory removal 
from Stanmore was one sore place. Now translation of 
Bellenden is another. He refers to it in p. 221 and p. 201 
of-vol.i;-and pyi261 of -voliaic >The case vis this. aed 
heard of this translation without my leave ; he heard that I 
was not pleased ; he sent me the book, with a letter of com- 
pliments upon the merits of the book and an apology for 
translating it. I warily thanked him for the gift. I allowed 
the tight of any one to translate the book, and I avoided all 
praise upon his translation, because he very often mistook 
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the meaning, and never represented the meaning, of my 
words. Not one tittle then did he utter about a crabbed 
book, difficult to be translated, not one tittle about intem- 
petate party praise and blame, not one tittle about Porson 
and the cunning shaver. The demerits of the translation 
tended to give ordinary readers a mean notion of the original, 
and this very circumstance recommended the translator to 
Porson. I knew at the time that Porson abused the Latin 
book, and Harry Homer told me that he made to a bookseller 
some proposals for attacking it. Porson hated me, for the 
fame which I might get, and at the midnight meetings of 
College boys and ale-house cellar sots he very often was 
witty upon Dr. Bellenden. It was his favourite nickname 
for the writer. Beloe merely wanted to turn a penny, while 
the public curiosity was directed towards my book. As to 
the pompous Author, who was to be excluded from his select 
company, ptay observe that Beloe again and again invited 
_ that author, made parties for him, and never, never, never 
had the slightest reason to complain of the disputatious 
and browbeating qualities of which he speaks. I say 
never. As to the story of ‘ metaphysics’ and ‘my meta- 
physics ’—I forget the faéts—if Porson’s answer appeared to 
me a mere jest, I was likely to laugh only ; if it had seemed 
to me intended for a sarcasm, I should not have been very 
slow nor very feeble in my reply, and this you know. I 
never flattered him, I never feared him, I never yielded to 
him. I knew that he abused me, but I continued, as Beloe 
owns, to speak of him with great admiration and some regard. 
I had him at my house for nearly three months.’ I, at his 
request, endeavoured to get a situation in some school for 
his brother. I subscribed handsomely, and procured sub- 
sctiptions where I could for Porson. 1 wrote an elaborate 
letter to Dr. Davies, the Master of Eton, who disliked him. 
I received an answer not very complimentary to Porson, but 
I got from Davies £30. I was always cheerful with him, 
always just to his stupendous learning, always fearless of his 
Opposition, and this was my sin. I told you numerous 
' Of. pages 62, 63 of this volume. —ED. 
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instances of my placability, my kindness, my generosity to 
the sexagenarian. I now have to add that I wrote for him 
the intended dedication to Lord Orford. He has published 
it, and speaks of it as a composition not his own. Pray let 
this be noticed. Now comes a very foul deed. It is in the 
atticle next to Henry Headley, and I believe in vol. i. He 
there speaks of Tom Monroe and his disappearance from 
school. ‘The faé is this: he and another lad ran away from 
school. They got as far as Lincoln. The companion was 
a ctoss-gtained perverse lad, and continued so through life, 
to the annoyance of his family. Monroe was rather of a 
gloomy turn, and his mind was vexed by some domestic 
occurrences, but the cause of his disappearance was no ac 
of rigour exercised or expected from me. From pity I 
received, when perhaps I ought to have expelled him. He 
was sensible of my mercy. He afterwards obtained my 
regard. His spirits were at rest. His behaviour was regular, 
his application was very diligent, and then began that love 
of learning which I cherished, and which enabled him to be 
vety early an author. How shocking it is that his return 
should be described, as it is in p. 181, vol. i, as the only 
incident of his life which he remembered in life with any- 
thing like self-reproach! I not only pardoned him, but I 
saved him. I saw him often when he was at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Once I lent him £100 to rescue him from 
some pecuniary embarrassments at the University. I con- 
tinued my kindness to him through life. I recommended 
pupils to him in Essex. He has called upon me several times 
at Hatton. His family, putting me in the catalogue of his 
best friends, gave me the earliest notice of his death. Since 
his death I have received many grateful and respectful letters 
from his widow. She has consulted me about the College 
education of one son and the choice of a school for another.” 


I learn from the Diétionary of National Biography that Henry 
Headley was a pupil of Dr. Parr’s at Colchester, and accom- 
panied him to Norwich. He was born in 1765, and published 
a volume of fugitive verses in 1785, which were reprinted 
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with another title in the following year. He wrote various 
essays that gave great promise, but died in 1788, before the 
expectations his friends had formed of him could be either 
fulfilled or disappointed. 


From the Rev. P. Elmsley 
Oswestry, January 1st, 1818. 
* 


“The death of poor Burney must have surprised you. I 
rate him higher as a scholar than some of my friends do. He 
was the Copernicus of our att; very inferior indeed to 
Galileo Porson, but still the first man who put us on the right 
SUCHEo. 

* 


To Professor Monk 


January 8th, 1818. 


“DEAR SIR, I shall be very happy to take Mr. Blomfield’s 
hand, if he offers it, but I cannot possibly make advances, 
though I shall most willingly meet any. My determination 
- was always the same, and though perhaps he thought me not 
setious, I was perfectly in earnest when I expressed from the 
first moment a similar disposition. I will not advert to past 
uneasiness a moment longer than to say that, if you will 
take the trouble of looking at the article on Potson’s Adversaria 
in the Monthly Review for this month, you will see how I am 
disposed to speak and think of your, and I hope I may soon 
say our, friend. From the little I saw of him some yeats ago 
I felt a great prepossession in his favour, and I most truly 
can assure you that nothing hurt me so much in the attack 
as that it should come from a quarter where I felt not only 
no dislike but every sentiment of kindness and esteem. I 
must leave Cambridge to-motrow, and my schemes are so 
much broken by an unexpected summons to go into Kent 
for the purpose of being godfather to the daughter of one 
of my old College friends that I fear I cannot even see 
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Nuneaton upon my return, but letters will always find me 
at the Prince of Wales’s coffee-house, Leicester Square.” 


The article on Potson’s Adversaria above referred to 
appeared in the Monthly Review for December 1817, not in 
the January number for 1818. There is no trace of bitterness 
in it either against Monk or Blomfield, and it contains some 
interesting criticism on Porson, which I should be glad to 
give if space permitted. In the January number there is an 
atticle by Dr. Butler (a draft of which I found) on Kidd’s 
Tratts of Professor Porson. ‘The following extracts may be 
worth reprinting, in spite of an unfortunate passage in one 
of them about Gerard Dow and Michael Angelo. At the 
beginning of this century people did not appear to under- 
Stand that a scholat’s opinion on sculpture or painting is no 
better worth having, as a general rule, than a sculptor’s or 
painter’s on a point of scholarship. The only excuse for 
Dr. Butler is that he was writing a review, and, like Macaulay 
after him, had caught the cant of the time without suspecting 
it. I once asked that excellent artist the late Philip Browne 
of Shrewsbury whether Dr. Butler had any taste for or knew 
anything about pictures. Mr. Browne’s eyes twinkled 
shrewdly, and he said, “No man ever less”—which I 
imagine was about the truth. The extracts above referred to 
are as follows: 

“In Bentley’s Horace passages ate indeed sometimes 
happily restored, but not seldom daringly and rashly altered. 
Innovations are often made apparently for no other reason 
than the sake of change ; and mete conjetural and unsatis- 
factory teadings ate not unfrequently introduced into the 
text with all the confidence of consentient ms. authority. 
Yet even in the wildest and most presumptuous changes we 
discern something that marks the great and founded scholar : 
a singular or conjectural reading in the text is supported 
by such an accumulation of learning in the notes, that the 
reader must be always instructed if not always satisfied ; and 
it is impossible for a student of tolerable capacity to tead 
these notes without rising from the study of them a far 
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better scholar than he sat down. His general views of the 
phraseology of Horace, and his knowledge of the idioms of 
the Latin language, must be widely extended, though his 
inquiries on a certain passage may not be always answered 
satisfactorily ; and he cannot avoid imbibing some of that 
critical acumen which may direct his future studies in the 
investigation of a perplexed or doubtful passage in other 
authors. He may go right with Porson in the mere text of 
Aeschylus without becoming in any degree the better scholar, 
but he cannot go wtong with Bentley without having his 
knowledge increased and his mind enlarged. 
* 

“From the parallel which we have attempted the reader 
will draw his own conclusions; but, for ourselves, we scruple 
not to avow that of these two great men we think that 
Bentley was decidedly the greater. Porson was the scholar, 
and a worthy one he was, of this illustrious master. Though 
his learning was the more accurate, that of Bentley was the 
more varied and profound. Where Porson would be 
cautious, Bentley would be daring; and where Porson brought 
conviction Bentley would sometimes scarcely condescend 
to bring probability. Such a strength and vigour of mind 
were displayed even in Bentley’s errors—and such a mag- 
nanimity of learning, if we may venture the expression, was 
evinced even in his boldest flights—that in him we recognise 
at once the generosity of the hero, while in his celebrated 
successor we ate content to admire the sagacity of the man. 
The emendations of Porson, taken altogether, approach 
perhaps nearer to certainty than those of any other critic ; 
for where he could not amend with certainty he conjectured 
nothing ; but those of Bentley, in Greek especially, which was. 
undoubtedly his forte, are little inferior in certainty ; and 
they ate at the same time accompanied by such a store of 
learning, brought to bear on them from every branch of 
classical literature, that while they correct the individual © 
author, they powerfully charm and improve the mind. The 
works of Porson may be consideted as the cabinet pictures 
of a Gerard Dow, finished with the utmost minuteness of 
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Jabour and the last polish of perfection ; while those of Bentley 
ate the daring efforts of a Michael Angelo, whose minor 
blemishes, if they occur, ate lost in the general effect and 
sublimity of the whole. 

* 

“ Bentley was conscious of his great powers, too proud to 
court applause and too manly to affett humility. Porson 
lived more with boys than with men in the University, and 
cattied his professions of humility to a length which made 
them altogether questionable, if not disgusting. Besides his 
celebrated ‘ Ledfori si quis erit’ and his * Monendi eSts lettores, 
si gui forte mearum ineptiarum lectores eritis’ (Advers., p. 39); 
we find in his Praelettio in Euripidem, p. 4, ‘ Sin autem oratio 
mea non omnino displicuerit, si tironibus forte circumSstantibus 
tantillum arriserit, id equidem serio sum triumphaturus’ : a handted 
other instances might be adduced. Now though we by no 
means approve of arrogance, we are still less pleased with an 
excess of humility, because we would rather see an open and 
avowed bad quality than a specious and assumed good one.” 

If, as I can hardly doubt, Porson wrote the article on 
Homeric geogtaphy teferred to on p. 61 he seems to have 
been able to conjeture with some freedom when he was in 
the vein for it. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 19TH JANUARY 1818 — 9TH JUNE 1818 


From Mrs. Butler 


Monday, Januaty 19th, 1818. 


““DEARESt B—, I have received your letter by Mr. 
Smith, and one about the carpets. I have written to Mr. 
Tomlinson to order the smallest carpet of the two, as I 
think the largest would be too wide for the room, and we 
may quite as well have it too short, as too wide, which would 
be a worse evil, but I think the shortest will be long enough 
—four feet longer than the present one, which is a good deal. 
I have received the teapot, which I think very beautiful 
indeed ; the French wine is come, and it is taken into the 
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cellar—I have paid £1 5s. for the carriage of it. I shall 
certainly leave the purchasing of the lustre till the room is 
finished, as by that time you may see some one you will like. 
I have at last succeeded in getting a cook, and who should 
it be but Mrs. Part’s cook at last. I had met with one from 
Mrs. R. Hill’s near Chester, which I should have taken had 
not the former applied, whose time is not up till the 6th of 
February, but Mrs. Parr has been very civil and promised to 
telease her by the 26th of this month, if she can suit herself. 
I have sent her two or three cooks, and shall hunt up all I 
can find who are out of place ; therefore I am in great hopes 
I shall get hers in time. I was much pleased with the woman 
from Mrs. R. Hill’s, who gave her an excellent character ; 
but I was fearful she ouicl be too mighty for me: she did 
not like the thoughts of sleeping with any one, neither did 
she like the cleaning her kitchen ; the latter I could perhaps 
have dispensed with, but I was afraid there might be many 
things she would obje¢t to, and therefore gave her up, though 
she would have taken the place without any alterations in 
my plan. The red cow has calved against the boys come, 
and another is shortly expected to accommodate me. I have 
been in a grand fright about our old favourite Durham: a 
coach and four was driving furiously down by the coach- 
house and drove over the poor cow ; it is surprising to say 
that she is none the worse, as the application of a little bay 
salt and vinegar has quite cured it of its bruises.” 
* 


From Marmaduke Lawson, Esq. 


Borobridge, June 9th, 1818. 


“ DEAR SIR, I am just returned from my ten days’ campaign, 
covered with dust rather than glory. For the impossibility 
of acquiring a practical knowledge of the various manceuvres 
before the time of trial necessarily exposed a new officer to 
many terrors. 

“We had most severe: duty—what with the labours and 
what with the dissipations of a military life. We were at the 
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field at seven in a morning, of course up at six, and from 
the late hours, balls, etc., etc., it was impossible to get to bed 
sometimes much before. Of course to me who require 
eight hours’ sleep every day this defalcation was of no little 
moment. A week or ten days was as much as I could endure 
it. However, I have kept a regular time bill, and, like 
coaches which make up in one stage the ground they have 
lost in the preceding one, I am determined to lie in bed day 
by day till I have got back my eight hours per day. 

“ Another grievance with me was the absence of whiskers, 
without which the face finds a greater degree of fri@tion from 
the scales of the helmet than is conducive either to comeliness 
ot comfort. By the scales I mean those dependencies of 
brass which are tied under your chin, just as the mob caps 
worn by old ladies. However, next year we are ordered to 
be all provided not only with whiskers, but moustaches, and 
it was probably for this reason that my mother, who pays 
my cavalry expenses, refused to allow an item of 5s. for 
shaving, alleging that a soldier had no business with the razor 
—a beard was as much a part of his armour as his helmet 
ot his shield. Accordingly I must have recourse to some 
of those many devices advertised so frequently for supplying 
the defects of nature—the Russian or the Macassar oil. 
~Clarey water won’t do this excessively hot weather, as it 
would attract the wasps, whose familiarities, particularly at 
church, are extremely coarse, to say the least of them. 

“Tt is a great bore to have to put one’s face, like one’s 
pottrait, in a kind of circular black frame. And then, after 
all one’s trouble and expense, to be told by a surly democrat 
that soldiers in peace are chimneys in summer—yet who 
would pull down his chimney in the dog-days, for which he 
must needs have occasion in the approaching winter ? The 
occutrence of war, some time or other, 1s, I apprehend, as 
motally certain as that of rain after fine weather. This we 
see is the law of nature by the proportion of males to females, 
which is twenty-one to twenty, where that odd one is meant 
to be killed off, that the equilibrium of the sexes may continue 
unimpaired, The expense, however, with us varies inversely 
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as the danger. The uniform is a sheet of silver... [word 
torn out]. Officers are treated with a dozen of champagne 
instead of entrance money, and the company I command 
teceive a gratuity of £20, besides giving a ball, expensive 
mess, £20 to the regimental fund, and a great variety of 
hotse equipments—in all about £160. Others talk of risking 
their lives for their country ; we, however, do more than risk 
out money, without which what would be life? 

~ Tam going to Cambridge soon, where I hope to have a 
better account of my essay for the Bachelor’s Prize than I 
had last year. I wish you could inform me what residence 
is required of me by the new decree. Andrew cannot get in 
at Oxford till 1820, so will probably come to Cambridge. 
Peacock, he says, is a good man, but very near. When he 
goes to Darlington market, he gets all his goods weighed a 
second time at the inn.” 


I have heard my father say that Dr. Butler on one occasion 
told Dr. Parr that he had an amusing letter of gossip from 
Marmaduke Lawson—wheteon Dr. Parr rejoined that he 
too had received one. The letters were then produced, and 
wete found to be identical. The two doétors on this con- 
cocted between them the best letter they could artive at, and 
each on a preconcerted day sent Lawson a copy of it, without, 
of course, a hint in explanation—Dr. Parr sending his from 
Hatton and Dr. Butler writing from Shrewsbury. 

I fear the letter just given may have been the one in ques- 
tion, for I have found no further letters from Lawson among 
Dr. Butler’s papers. 


eeers so 


Some two or three years ago my friend Dr. Garnett of 
the British Museum told me that a ms. of Dr. Butlet’s was 
advertised for sale in a catalogue of Messrs. Sotheby’s. I 
accordingly went to see it, and found the following interesting 
paper, endorsed “ Composition and Writing of the Rev. Dr. 
Butler of Shrewsbury, on some Inscriptions in Hughes’s 
Travels,” t.e. T. S. Hughes’s Travels in Sicily, etc. I bid for it, 
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and was pleased to find so spirited a competition that I was 
run up to sixteen shillings before I could acquire it. I then 
placed it with Dr. Butler’s other papers in the British Museum. 
The ms., which I give in full, and with no more breathings 
and accents than Dr. Butler wrote (for even the best scholars 
of the time were very lax about these, unless when writing 
for publication or otherwise on their best behaviour), 1s as 
follows : 
Approximate date: August, 1818. 


*< The first is to be read thus: 


i Apyontoc AlokAeoyce Toy Zimmioy, MHNoc OmoAwioy TIENTEKAIAEKATH,* 
Aez#imma? Adanioy,® Tapontoc aYTH Toy aNApoc Zamilyoy Toy PiAozeNoy, 
ANATIOHC! Tac IAlac AOYAAc KaAAida Kal TTyéin, Kal TO €K THC KaAAlAoc 
TIAIAAPION, @ ONOMA Nikon, iepoyc Tw ZepatiAl, TapameinanTac Aezinta 
EyBoyAoy TH KATA @yYCIN MOY MAMMH* TIANTA TON THC ZQHC AYTHC YPONON 
ANETKAHT@C* TA AE FENNHOENTA €2Z AYTOON EN TW THC TIAPAMONHC YPON@ 
ECTWCAN® AOYAS AezZitttac THC A®aNioy, THN ANAGECIN TIOIOYMENH® Ala TOY 
CYNEAPIOY KATA TON NOMON. 


“1 We may observe that these inscriptions do not subjoin 
the iota to the dative. 

“2 Aczzinma With a double z in the inscription is an error 
of the stone-cutter. 

“3 Asanioy in common Greek would probably be Asunaioy 
Athenaeus. 

“4 Tn the inscription one of the ’s in mamamu is transposed. 

““> In the inscription a c too much ts inserted in ectwcan. 

“$ We might expect moloymennc, but by comparison with 
the subsequent inscription we see molymenH is the tight 
reading referred to Dexippa at the beginning of the inscription. 


** Translation. 

“In the archonship of Diocles the son of Simmias, the 
fitteenth day of the month Homoloius,’ Dexippa the daughter 
of Athenaeus, in the presence of her husband Samichus the 
son of Philoxenus, dedicates her own? slaves Callis and 
Pythis, and the child of Callis called Nicon, as sacred to 
Serapis, they having first remained ° with my own ® natural 5 
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grandmother * Dexippa, the daughter of Eubulus unreclaimed’ 
the whole term of her life. But their children ® born during 
the time of their residence with her shall belong to Dexippa 
the daughter of Athenaeus, who makes this dedication by 
means of the assembly according to the law.” 


** Remarks. 


“1 The month Homoloius [Note unfinished.—Ep.] 

‘2 ‘The dedication is made in the presence of her husband ;. 
and possibly therefore his consent may have been necessary, 
but the word jaiac would seem to imply that these slaves. 
were the property of the wife apart from the husband. 

““3 This change from the third to the first person is very 
common in inscriptions, and was probably used to mark the 
relationship more strongly. 

“4 T have translated mamuy * gtandmothet.’ 

“*5 Natural. Probably this expression is added to show 
that the slaves (which, if she had a private property in them 
apart from her husband, probably came from her own family). 
ate disposed of in the family from whence they came—to 
her own natural grandmother, not to the grandmother of her 
husband. 

““¢ The participle of the Aorist here has evidently a future 
signification, as the potential future of the Latins, which may 
be called an Aoristic future—cum vixerint, when they shal 
have lived, i.e. they having first lived. That tapameinantac 
must be used here in a future sense is evident, as in the subse- 
quent part of the inscription reference is made to the appro- 
ptiation of the children to be born during their residence. 

““ A question hence arises, Why is the dedication made, 
which is only to take place at some future period? I reply 
that various reasons occur for these dedications. A slave 
thus dedicated, though not alienated from the immediate 
setvice of a master during that master’s life, might go into 
the service of the temple on his death ; and thus would not 
be liable to be sold with his effects. This sort of dedication 
_ might confer some privileges to the slave during the lifetime 
of the master. It might be a sort of half freedom, as it is. 
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evidently a superior kind of servitude at his death. Some 
setvices on certain occasions might also possibly be received 
by the priests from such slaves, even during the lives of their 
mastets. | 

“7 anerkAHT@c is generally used to signify blamelessly, and 
if the dedication conferred any privilege, then the slave who 
was thus conditionally dedicated had an incitement to good 
behaviour if the dedication was to take place only in conse- 
quence of it. But I do not think such to be the meaning of 
the word here; I translate it wureclaimed, by which I under- 
Stand that the priests of Serapis should have no right to claim 
the slave till the death of the person specified took place. 

“8 “The whole term of her life’ This is a periphrasis 
to avoid the mention of the ominous word ‘ death ’— 
TIAPAMEINANTAC EWC OANATOY. 

“° “But their children.’ Here we see is an excepiio in 
favour of the original proprietor. ‘The slaves Callis and 
Pythis, and Nicon the child of Pythis, are dedicated to the 
god, but their future offspring, though born after the dedi- 
cation and in the house of Dexippa the elder, are to revert 
to the original owner. 

“10 ‘This was therefore a public at on the part of Dexippa 
the younger. 


Sie2t Apyontoc EyanApoy MHNoc AAdAKOMENHOY TPIAKAdl Ara6oKAHC 
EyANApoy aNaTIOHC! Toyc 1Aloyc AoyAoyc Zacimon Kat Eymona tepoye 
TOY ZEPATTIAOC TIAPAMEINANTAC ANEPKAHTWC EAYTW TE KAl TH FYNAIKI MOY 
BoykaTia* THN ANAGECIN TIOIOYMENOC Ald TOY CYNEAPIOY KATA TON NOMON. 


“Nothing occurs in this inscription that requires further 
temark. The month Alalcomeneus was [Note unfinished.— 
ED.| 
“We may observe that the pronunciation of 4 and | seem 
to have been very similar, as the month is spelt Hoy and toy 
in these inscriptions. 


¢ 

Y 3. ApYONToc PiAOZENOY MHNOC AAAAKOMENHOY TIENTEKAIAE KATH 
AkdeZ@N PoA@NOC ANATIOHC! THN IAIAN AOYAHN AIONYCIAN IEPAN TQ 
ZAPATT [sec] TIAPAMEINACAN EAYTW@ ANEFKAHTQ@C TIANTA TON TOY ZHN XPONON, 
THN ANAVECIN TIOIOYMENOC AIA TOY CYNEAPIOY KATA TON NOMON. 
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“The Philoxenus hete may possibly be the father of 
Samichus mentioned in the first inscription. 


“4. Apyontoc Kadicioy MHNoc BoykaTioy TpiAKadl KPAT@N AMINIOY 


Kal Eyrita Nikapetoy CYNAPECTOYNTWN KAl TON YIMN ANATIGEACIN TO 
AOYAIKON AYTWN KOPACION ZWCIYAN IEDON TW Zepatl, TTAPAMEINACAN 
Kpatooni Kal Eyrita, EWC AN ZWCIN, ANETKAHT@)C’ THN ANAGECIN TIOIOYMENO! 
Ald TOY CYNEAPIOY KATA TON NOMON. 


*“Kagicioc ot Cephisius is a name probably derived from 
the river Cephisus. Auiioy would perhaps more properly be 
written Ameinioy, By the expression CYNAPECTOYNTOON KAI TOON YIOON 
it is probable that their sons were arrived at manhood, and 
Wwe may suppose their consent is here inserted in order to 
prevent any claim on their part as heirs, after the decease of 
their parents. In this and the preceding inscription we have 
the Ionic dative Zepami, and here also the Ionic form anatideacin. 
The adverb anerkAntac, which would be more naturally inserted 
after mapameinacan, here is left to the conclusion of the sentence, 
possibly having been forgotten either by the writer of the 
inscription or the stone-cutter in its proper place. 


“5. Apyontoc Tatpwnoc MHNoc HAéioy’ mentekaidekatH Tlapdena 
A®HNOAWPOY TIAPONTOC ayTH Toy yloy Aportinoy Meranoc® kal cyNnape- 
CTOYNTOC, ANATIGHC! TON IAION OpeTITON® TIAPAMONON*® IEPON TH ZeEPaTteEl 
MH TIPOCHKONTA MHOEN! MHO9EN” THN ANADECIN TIOIOYMENH, etc, 


“1 The month Elthius [Note unfinished.—Ep.| 

“2 The son’s name and his father’s are mentioned. 

“3 ‘The name of the slave is omitted. 

““4 Here is a great difference in the mode of dedication. 
The slave is here dedicated at once to the god, without any 
intervening service. 

“5 “Pree from all claims of every kind.’ By which I 
understand his absolute and immediate dedication to the god. 


“© 6. MuNoc Adad\Komenioy TeNTEKAIAeKATH KHdicoAwpa Kpatanoc 
TIAPONTOC AaYTH TOY TlaTpoc Kpatwnoc adiHcit THN IAIAN AOYAHN Eya- 
MEPIAd IEPAN TOY Zepattidoc, etc. 


“1 Here is the word 4oinc, by which we may understand 
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that the slave is absolutely given up and dismissed from the 
setvice of the owner to that of the deity—which was probably 
a sott of free servitude, if such an expression may be used. 


“3, Apyontoc Antirwnoc MHNoc TpoctatHptoy trentekaidekatH Mido 
Minminoy? kat THAemayic EyBoyAoy anatibeacin? Ta 1d1d AOYAIKA KOPACIA 
A\EZANAPON KAI OayMacTaN lepac TO Deparrel MHOENI MHOEN® TIPOCH- 
Koycac,* mapamHNacac® Ae MiA@ni Kat THAEMayial, EKATEDAIC EGC AN ZODCIN 
ANETKAHTWOC THN ANAGECIN TIOIOYMENAI,® etc, 


“The dedications ate made either on the 15th or 30th. 

“1 ‘The name is corrupt. 

“2 Note the Ionic form. 

“3 ‘This expression seems inserted in a more qualified sense 
in this than in the preceding. Their services are contingent 
to the deity, after the death of their mistresses ; and the words 
MHOENI MHOEN TIPOcHKOYcac seem insefted to bar all other claims. 

“4 The original has mpocukoyca. : 

“5 Observe the usual corruption of H for El. 

S$ ‘The original has exatepoic and moloymeno!, and seems cut 
by a more ignorant artist than any of the preceding. 


“8. Apyontoc 2aiAoy toy EyanApoy MHNOC ... TW... 10C ..~ PAdION 
. yeloc ... cimioy Kal TlapOena Apictonikoy adiacit THN AIAN 
AoyAAN Epmaian eAeyOepan lepan? To) Zapatrel TApameEiNacan TTapbena 
EWC AN ZH ANE[KAHT@C MH TIPOCHKOYCAN MHOEN! MHOEN THN ANOOECIN, ELC. 


“1 apiact [Note unfinished.—Ep.] 

“2 edeyOepan tepan, The slave hete seems manumitted, 
yet dedicated ; but the priests, who were not slaves, were also 
dedicated to the god. But then mapameinacan? Can this 
mean that the manumission was not to take place at the death 
of Parthena, or that the dedication to the god was not to 
take place at that time?” 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN : EPIDEMIC OF TURBULENCE 


Disturbances within the School, Dr. Butler’s two Circulars to 
Parents, Correspondence, 30th November 1818 — 17¢h May 1819 


N 1818 THERE WAS AN EPIDEMIC OF SERIOUS 

turbulence in almost all the leading schools of England, 

with (to quote Dr. Butler’s words in a letter dated 

3rd April 1819) “‘one real and one ostensible excep- 
tion.” At Shrewsbury insubordination began by the boys 
eating more than they wanted, and then complaining that 
they had not had enough; they got up fights in the town; 
they very nearly killed a farmer’s pigs, in what they called 
a boar hunt, and intimidated the farmer himself so greatly 
that when brought into the school by Dr. Butler, and asked 
to identify the offenders, “he was either unwilling or afraid 
to do so”; an insulting placard was posted up in the hall 
threatening Dr. Butler with personal violence; the painted 
glass in the school library was broken by stones of con- 
siderable size, evidently thrown by big boys; the glass in 
the Do@or’s library had been also broken; other aéts of 
insubordination occurred which made it necessary to expel 
three boys and dismiss a fourth. Dr. Butler therefore sent 
a citcular to the parents of all his boys, desiring them to 
examine their sons and see whether they could find any 
reasonable ground of complaint, in which case they were 
to let him know. He concluded by saying: 

“ You will hear your son’s account and give it what credit ~ 
you think fit; but it is my particular request that no boy 
may tetutn to me who is not duly sensible of what he owes 
to me and to his parents, and who will not promise to them 
and to me a cheerful submission to such rules as I may 
think necessary for the general improvement and discipline 
of the school.” 

In a second circular, dated roth December 1818, and sent 
with every boy on his going home for the holidays, Dr. 
Butler writes : 

““T have also remarked this half-year that the boys have 
been in the habit of receiving baskets of game and poultry 
from their friends. This I consider a very pernicious in- 
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dulgence. They have three plentiful meals here every day, 
at which they are under no limitation; and whenever any 
parents are so kind as to send me a basket of game, some is 
always sent to their sons, and frequently part is dressed for 
the other boys in their turn. Under these circumstances I 
cannot but consider supplies of game, or hams, or any 
similar provisions sent to the boys themselves, as highly 
prejudicial, tempting them to form junketing parties at low 
houses, and exciting to other irregularities. I have therefore 
to request that where such practices have begun they may be 
discontinued, and that nothing may be sent them beyond 
fruit or cakes. 

“It has come to my knowledge that some of the upper 
boys, with whose turbulent condué I have great reason to 
be dissatisfied, are diligently instilling insubordination into 
the minds of those younger boys whom they think likely to 
receive their instructions. I have resolved on removing 
evety such upper boy whom I know of from my school this 
Christmas, though, for obvious reasons, I have never men- 
tioned this to them; and I earnestly entreat every parent to 
whom I do not think it necessary to recommend his son’s 
removal, to examine him most closely upon this subject, and 
impress him with the great importance of regular and orderly 
conduct and subordination, and of the impossibility of my 
showing any lenity or indulgence to a contrary behaviour.” 

This was much the most serious and protracted case of 
disaffection with which Dr. Butler had to cope during the 
whole term of his head mastership, not excepting the better- — 
known “ beef tow ” of 1829. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 30TH NOVEMBER 1818—17TH MAY 1819 


From Dr. Keate, Head Master of Eton 
(Original at Eton) 
Eton, November 30th, 1818. 


“str, I have received your letter of the 27th this morning, 
and am very sorry to perceive that the contagion of rebellion 
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has reached your school also. I am sorry too to be thought 
to have sufficient experience to be referred to as an authority 
on these occasions. I beg leave, however, to assure you 
that I am very ready to give my opinion. 

“The best answer I can return to your question, indeed 
the only one which I think I ought to give, is, that it has 
not been my practice either to rescind or to mitigate a 
sentence of expulsion. I was requested to do it upon one 
occasion some years ago, and I have been importuned in 
the same manner in six out of the seven late unfortunate 
instances, but I have uniformly resisted, thinking my public 
duty paramount to every consideration of private feeling.” 


From Dr. Gabell, Head Master of WincheSter 


(Original at Winchester) 
December 1st, 1818. 

““MY DEAR SIR, You ask me if it is usual in cases of 
declared expulsion to change the sentence into dismission, or 
even revoke it altogether: I never heard of such a practice, 
nor do I recollect a single instance of it. 

“You ask me also if the master is not bound to be in- 
flexible, etc. This question I would rather not answer in 
general terms, but I recollect no case which justified in my 
opinion the reversal of such a sentence, when once passed. 
No man could be more importuned than I was on a similar 
occasion, after our unfortunate disturbance last spring, but 
I thought it my duty to resist all importunity. 

“You have heard probably of the proceedings at Eton 
and at the Charterhouse, but perhaps you do not know that 
the Military College at Sandhurst has been in rebellion. 
The boys dtew up in battle array against the professors. 

“Tt is not unlikely that I shall be in Warwickshire during 
the Christmas vacation, and I hope we shall meet.” 


From the Hon. Cecil Jenkinson, afterwards Lord Luverpool 


Pitchford Hall, December 5th, 1818. 
““MY DEAR SIR, I am extremely flattered by your attention 
to my feelings, as expressed to my friend Mr. H. Owen 
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and others, respecting the late disagreeable occurrences in 
your school, and very happy that what I said to them was 


sufficiently noted to be repeated to you. To say the truth, 


but that I always fear putting myself forward, I should have 
troubled you with a letter as soon as I had read the statement 
which, as patent to one of your pupils, you sent to Mr. 
Corfield. : 

“* Believe me, sir, that no one sees with mote anxiety than 
I do the condué& of those to whom public education in this 
country is entrusted ; on it in a great measure depends the 
production of those talents which, fostered and matured in 
this soil of rational liberty, make England a beacon and 
example to every other nation of the civilised world. 

“ But that I fear and dislike to flatter you, I might say that 
your talents as head-master of a public school deserved a 
better field of exertion than Shrewsbury; but you have 
shown, even on this comparatively unproduétive soil, how 
much these talents could effect, and it would, I conceive, be 
most unjust and illiberal on the part of those who from 
property and residence observe this, not to render every 
assistance in our power, or to pay every tribute which is due 
to them. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, with these sentiments most sincerely 

“Your obedient humble servant, 3 
“* CECIL JENKINSON.” 


From the Rev. C. J. Blompfteld, afterwards Archdeacon of Col- 
cheSter, and Bishop, first of CheSter, and then of London 


Chesterford, Essex, December 4th, 1818. 


““ MY DEAR SIR, I have directed my publisher, Mr. Mawman, 


to send you a copy of my Agamemnon, which is just pub- 
lished. I trust that, although I have often been compelled 
to dissent from your opinions, you will not find anything 
offensive. At the same time I am free to confess that, had 
an opportunity been afforded me, I should have expressed 
two or three things rather differently, but I beg you to bear 
in mind that the text and notes were printed a twelvemonth 
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ago. Inthe preface I could not avoid alluding to the question 
about Casaubon and Stanley. I hope you will think that I 
have not done so in an improper manner. My own opinion 
on the subject remains the same. I beg you will present 
my tespects to Mrs. Butler and the young ladies, 
“And believe me, my dear Sir, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
““C. J. BLOMFIELD. 


“ps. I entirely agree with you in your explanation of 
Hughes’s inscriptions, with one or two trifling exceptions. 
I have no doubt but that in the last TAPAMONON is the name 
of the slave.” 


‘The name appeats in inscription No. 5, and not in “ the 
last.” 


To the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, Chefterford 


Shrewsbury, December 6th, 1818. 


““MY DEAR SIR, Before I receive your kind present I cannot 
but wish to assure you that nothing which I may find in it 
can make any alteration in those sentiments of friendship and 
respect which I entertain for you. ‘The past is past; TA men 
TIpoTeTyyOa! Edcomen, but I trust that each of us can add dynymenol 
Tep, in one sense only, and that a different one from the 
meaning of Achilles—a sense of mutual regret that it ever 
took place. 

“When I receive your Agamemnon I shall run over it as 
fast as ever I can, reserving a closer study of it for a more 
convenient opportunity. I have no doubt that you will often 
find occasion to differ from me, and that I shall often find 
occasion to differ from myself. I am glad to have the 
opportunity of telling you that the whole plan of my publi- 
cation was devised contrary to my most strenuous exertions, 
by a literary friend now no more,’ who had great theological 
and mote than moderate classical attainments, but who 
wanted judgement and taste. Hence arose those divisions 

" Dr. Apthorp, to whose daughter Dr. Butler was then engaged. 
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and subdivisions which, having been adopted in the first 
volume, I could never afterwards get rid of. I was wrong 


to yield, and yet I can hardly blame myself. What coulda - 


young man not two-and-twenty, and wholly unused to the 
ptess, say against a ripe and practised scholar of nearly 
seventy—especially when he had a tender interest at stake P 
True, I became emancipated in the course of the work, but 
the first volume had given a fatal cast to the whole, and from 
the first I saw no remedy but a re-publication with my own 
text and selected notes. Whenever I undertake that work 
I shall, in the preface, say of your labours what, under any 
circumstances, I should have thought it justice to say. 

““T have no copy of Hughes’s inscriptions, and could see 
them but cursorily, having been constantly interrupted while 
writing my few remarks upon them. I have not the least 
recollection of the passage, but think it highly probable you 
ate tight in the name. The verb mapaméno, if I recolled, 
occuts so frequently in the inscriptions that I suppose in my 
hasty perusal of them I was misled by it. I cannot get at a 
single book till after Christmas, my library being yet un- 
finished. I have had a Stirring half-year since I wrote to 
you. Lwuétantes ventos tempeftatesque sonoras. I hope I chain 
them as well as their old master in Virgil. It has, however, 
completely put a stop to my book on metres, which must be 
delayed half a year. 

“Tf you see Hughes, that 4ddompdcaddoc now at St. John’s, 
now at Trinity Hall, now at Emmanuel, and at present at 
some Cambridge fen curacy, you may ask him to show you 
a sketch of mine on Dodona.’ 

“ Last night I had a letter from Dr. Parr, in which he says 
he has heard from you again, from which I infer that you 
are in correspondence with him. I wish more that you were 
in his company ; you could and would appreciate him. There 
ate many who cannot and many who will not understand 
him. I venerate him, and if you knew him as I do, I think 


' Slip of the pen for Delphi. See in British Museum among Dr. But- 
ler’s papers, Additional mss., 34584, letters to E. D. Clarke, 4th April, 
23rd April, 1816. I know of no sketch of Dr. Butlet’s on Dodona.—£p. 
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you would feel as I do. Mrs. Butler and my daughters beg 
their kind remembrances. 
“ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
Se BUTLER: 


So ended this long and bitter quarrel. The only breeze 
that ever afterwards occurred between the two men arose 
out of a little affair of which my kind and illustrious old 
friend the late Rev. Richard Shilleto told me as having 
happened when he was a boy at Shrewsbury School. Blom- 
field had then become Bishop of Chester and was paying a 
visit to Dr. Butler. He of course attended morning chapel 
with the boys, and was much scandalized at seeing Dr. 
Butler, towards the close of the service, begin to cut his 
pencil so as to be ready for marking and correcting exercises. 
Dr. Butler of course promised faithfully that he would never 
cut his pencil in chapel any more, and, let us hope, kept his. 
‘promise. | 


From the Rev. S. Tilbrook 


December 7th, 1818. 


““MY DEAR DOcTOoR, I hope by this time that Heaven is 
quiet, and that you have expelled the Titans and all their 
rebellious crew. I have spoken to our youth Smith on the 
bursting subject. He seems very ready to accept the situa- 
tion, and°on comparing his strength with that of your present 
assistant feels no great horror at the thoughts of treading in 
his shoes, though he would avoid his steps. 

*‘T have seen your honest letter which has been circulated. 
among the parents of your pupils. It seems to me that you 
have been too indulgent to the appetites of the young rogues. 
Who could ever hope to satisfy the real or fancied cravings 
of a hungty schoolboy ? I remember a schoolfellow of 
mine who after dinner drew the wick of a mould candle 
through his teeth, and ate the cold tallow afterwards. Upon 
this he piled up eight raw turnips and twelve large cooking 
apples. Besides these, he cracked nuts during a walk of 
four miles from the wood where he had gathered them, and 
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then at night ate toasted cheese, and drank a joram of treacle, 
or ate it so crumbed with bread that the spoon stood ereét 
in it. What do you think of that Master Apicius ? 

““T must dish up this hasty pudding.” 


To a Tradesman in Shrewsbury 


Schools, Monday, December 7th, 1818. 


“str, Great pains were taken by me to appreciate the 
damages among the boys. I publicly declared my intention 
of exempting Mr. Jeudwine’s boarders and the day scholars 
if they should be proved by their respective head boys to 
hhave no concern in the general mischief. No attempt to 
-exculpate them was made that day. The next day the head 
boy of the day scholars said that only one was concerned. 
I then declared that only one should pay. Another was then 
named. I said that one, or two, or even three, should pay 
individually, but that as I knew many of my own boys and 
many of Mr. Jeudwine’s were equally innocent, and yet were 
included in the general estimate of damage (towards which 
even my own son contributed, though to my knowledge 
perfectly innocent), if more were concerned all should pay. 
I left the head boy of the boarders and the head boy of the 
day scholars to settle it, and they agreed that more were 
concerned.” 

x 


To a Parent 


Shrewsbury, December 9th, 1818. 


“DEAR sIR, When I sent you my first circular I think I 
told you that your son had been misled at first, but that he 
had subsequently behaved very well. JI wish I could confirm 
that opinion, but I am persuaded that he has not a proper 
sense of his duty to me, nor of my unwearied exertions for 
the moral and intellectual improvement of all the boys under 
my cate. As it is of great consequence that there should be 
a frank and cordial understanding between the master and 
the head boy, who is obliged on many occasions to be in 
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official communication with him, and to possess his confi- 
dence in many things, I think it right to request that he may 
not return to me. 

““I have the pleasure to send him to you a very elegant 
and accomplished scholar, and whether you send him to 
Trinity College at once or place him with a private tutor for 
the ensuing half-year it will make but little difference to him. 
I might perhaps in justice to myself have sent him to you a 
week ago, if not earlier, but I resolved that I would keep 
him if possible to the end of the half-year, that he may leave 
me, if not with all the satisfaction I hoped to have felt, at 
least without any mark of disgrace to himself. I heartily 
wish him well, and have little doubt that he will distinguish 
himself at college.” 


From the Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge 


(Original in Cambridge University Library) 
St. John’s, December 18th, 1818. 


““MY DEAR DR. BUTLER, Every member of the University 
interested in the support of discipline must feel thankful to 
you for the firmness with which you have resisted the 
turbulence and self-will of foolish and presumptuous boys. 
Children nowadays very early imbibe most pernicious notions, 
if not from their parents and relations, at least from the spirit 
of the times. I approve heartily of every point in your 
ptoceedings, and doubt not your school will stand as high 
in teputation for the due subordination and modesty of the 
scholars, as it does for their improvement in learning. 

“TI wish it may be consistent with your feelings either to 
give me the names of those whom you have advised to leave 
the school or to withhold the usual certificate of admission 
to St. John’s. We have a very numerous, and, J am happy 
to say, a most respectable and orderly set of young men. I 
could not knowingly introduce any sowerts of sedition among 
them. They have no rights here, but are under obligation 
to submit to the statutes, and such regulations as the Master 
and seniors may see necessary.” 
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To Dr. Robert W. Darwin™ 


Shrewsbury, February 4th, 1819. 


“‘MY DEAR sir, I shall have great pleasure in sending my 
little boy to you on Sunday. I have requested Mrs. Butier 
to suspend the fulfilment of her promise to you made this 
morning. Every boy has one under and one good upper 
blanket, and a good quilt, which, if not new, is always double- 
lined. This has been the allowance ever since I have kept 
house, and cate is always taken that, when an upper blanket 
becomes at all worn, it shali be removed and a new one put 
in its place. The same quantity of blankets, and the same 
quality as near as it is possible to get them, are on every bed 
in my own and in the adjoining house. What is the rule 
_ for one must be the tule for all, and I shall immediately get 
an additional blanket for every bed, if after this statement 
you think it necessary or even desirable. It is my anxious 
wish always to attend to real complaints, but not to gratify 
boys in foolish whims and prejudices, and I cannot help 
thinking that some such exist or have lately arisen among them 
on the subje& you mention. You shall judge from what lam 
about to state. Immediately on Drew’s arrival he put his 
hands on one of the beds (I think that of your son Charles’) 
and pronounced it ‘as damp as muck.’ It had in fact been 
certainly for two and I think for three days constantly before 
a large kitchen fire. When I consider that the complaint of 
Erasmus is the very first that I have received in twenty years 
upon the subject, and couple it with the other fact I have 
mentioned, I cannot help thinking that the boys have got 
some whim into their heads on the occasion. Last night 
indeed was a particularly cold night, and might perhaps be 
more felt than another, especially after boys have just returned 
to school from domestic indulgences, but it was not so cold 
as many have been in other winters when I have had no 
complaint. You see how much I rely on the friendly interest 
I know you to take in what passes here, and I must trespass 


" I need hardly say that Charles Darwin of world-wide fame as author 
of the Origin of Species, etc., etc., is here alluded to. — ED. 
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on it still further while I make it my particular request that 
you will not answer this note till you have seen Erasmus, 
and questioned him a little; if you think it desirable that an 
addition should be made to the boys’ blankets after what you 
hear from him, you cannot do me so great a kindness as by 
tecommending that measure, and they will immediately be 
put on every bed in my two houses, if they can be procured 
at once in this town. Otherwise I must wait till a sufficient 
number can be got, as what is done for one must certainly 
be done for all.” 


From Baron Merian 
April 9th, 1819. 
* 

““ My feelings on your account can never be altered; a 
long war and a suspicious peace passed and pass away before 
them without leaving the smallest impression ; but let them 
pteserve their beneficent nature in its perfect purity, and may 
you frequently ask *‘ Why does he not write ?’ never ‘ Why 
does he write ?’ 

“Your tooms, my dear friend, are ready. You can, on 
going and on returning, alight and stay nowhere (unless you 
wish to incur a capital forfeiture) except at my humble 
cottage, which is situated Chaussée d’Antin, Rue St. Lazare, 
No. 56. Order your postilion to drive directly thither at 
any time of the day or night, et caetera linque mihi. 

“And I shall not only creta sed minio notare the end of 
June 1819. 

“Yours most sincerely, 


>> 


.T 4 M. 


To the Overseer of the Shrewsbury Factory 
May 17th, 1819. 

** str, | have received information of an intention of some 
of the boys belonging to your factory to attack my pupils 
on their way to the water, either this or some following 
evening. I think the information is correct, but in my 
opinion it would be better not to take public notice of it, as 
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the plan may go by. I suppose the scheme has been sug- 
gested by the election politics, in which I take no part beyond 
perhaps giving my vote to Mr. Corbet, perhaps not voting 
at all. If you think proper to commission a couple of your 
workmen whom you can trust to keep a Jook out from 
six to eight, or perhaps a little after, in the evening during 
the election, I shall be very willing to give them a reasonable 
compensation when the election is over, and I shall also 
caution my boys not to commence provocation, but shall 
not state that I have heard there has been any design of attack- 
ing them, which it is better that they should not know. 
col reMmaitiarcdt. 
“Your very obedient servant, 
““'s. BUTLER.” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE: FIRST VISIT TO ITALY 


Lour in Switzerland and North Ital , Correspondence, 5th August 
1819 — 10th July 1820 


HE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS FROM DR. BUT- 
ler’s diary of his second foreign ttip are as many as 
my space will permit : 


“ June 23rd, 1819. Wednesday evening, 6 p.m. .-Left 
London ftom the White Bear in Piccadilly ; paid fac18 5: 
for fare from London to Paris, including passage from 
Dover to Calais and 12s. for luggage. Arrived at Dover at 
seven on Thursday morning; not much troubled at the 
custom-house ; embarked at half-past ten, and attived at 
Calais about a quarter before one, having had a short but 
tough passage of about two hours and forty minutes. Hotel 
Meurice ; comfortable table-d’héte at four, and a good bed- 
toom. Went to bed early, slept well and comfortably, 
without any bugs. 
: 


~ At ten left Calais with tolerably agreeable companions ; 
dined at six at Montreuil-sur-Mer upon a plentiful but not 
well-dressed dinner at four francs each. ‘Tea and coffee at 
midnight at Abbeville (Téte de Buf; twenty-five sous 
each, and half a franc at dinner and three or four sous at 
supper). Breakfast at ten at Beauvais (the Ecu), exceeding 
in dirt and filth all that I ever saw in France, except at 
Meziéres ; reached Paris on Saturday the 26th, excessively 
tited. The diligence is not in itself a disagreeable conveyance, 
going at a regular pace of six miles an hour and being hung 
vety easy and roomy enough for six persons—and there are 
no stoppages at ale-houses. But the journey from Calais to 
Paris in hot weather is very fatiguing. 

“ Sunday, 27th. Dined with the Baton Merian in a private 
apartment a4 Cadran Bleu—rainy day, no stirring out. 


* 


“ June 29th. Weather still unfavourable. The Baron has 
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engaged a caléche for me at six francs a day, and a very respect- 
able and well-recommended servant at ten francs per day, 
finding himself. 

“* June 30th. Passports signed at the Prefecture, where I 
was obliged to attend in person; then by the British Am- 
bassador, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Austrian Ambassador, the Swiss and Sardinian Ministers. 
Dined at the garden of Tivoli and went down the Montagnes 
Russes in a cat with the Baron. ‘The car is a kind of chair 
like a gig body on four low wheels—a man pushes you to 
the edge of the precipice and lets you loose. ‘The car descends 
nearly perpendicularly some distance and acquires a great 
velocity, which is ultimately retarded by the gradual rise of 
the end of the course. I did not find it very pleasant or very 
disagreeable except where the car has to pass under an 
attificial grotto, the roof of which when you are above it in 
the course of the descent seems to threaten inevitable de- 
struction by being too low for the heads of those who are to 
pass under it, but on arriving it is a few inches higher than 
the traveller and permits him to pass with perfect safety. The 
whole amusement seems very childish—much more so are 
the swings and what they call the chars aériennes, which consist 
of a number of little boats with sails to them, fixed to the end 
of revolving poles.” 

After saying that Paris was left at 3 and Fontainebleau 
teached at 8.45 (z.e. about eight miles an hour), the writer 
continues with a description of the chéteau, from which I 
take the following : 

“Tn a small apartment, a kind of cabinet to the King’s 
bed-chamber plainly fitted up, there stands a round wooden 
table made I believe of cherry or some very ordinary wood, 
and about three feet in diameter. Its intrinsic value may be 
four or five francs, but at that table and in that chamber 
Napoleon signed his abdication of the empire of France. 
It is a little notched on the edges by a penknife, whether by 
his own or not I could not learn.” 


*K 
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Whether the table is still there or no I cannot say. The 
next day the journey was made to St. Florentin, about 
seventy-eight miles in eleven hours, i.e. about seven miles 
an hour. Leaving St. Florentin at four in the morning of 
3td July, Dr. Butler reached Tonnerre at seven and went 
on thence to Montbard. 

“At Montbard the mountains begin—which are of an 
uninteresting kind, being low, tedious, and unpiuresque ; 
they continue for many leagues, but at length, on having 
climbed the summit of the mountain which overhangs the 
Vale of Suzon, and bears the same name, the horizon being 
excessively clear, what were my feelings on discovering in 
the w.s.w. the majestic pyramid of Mont Blanc! This 
was at twenty minutes before seven in the evening. I was 
then six leagues from Dijon, and therefore about seventy, 
z.e. more than two hundred miles, from Mont Blanc. The 
horizon being excessively clear, I could see the immense 
extent of the Jura Mountains distin@ly in a pale blue line; 
above them, but at a much greater height, and so exceedingly 
faint as not to be distinguished by an eye unpractised in 
mountain scenety, tan a line which marked the Alps, and 
very distinctly in the w.s.w. the pyramid of Mont Blanc 
taised its eternal snows into the cloudless blue of the horizon. 
My feelings I cannot express. I gasped—yet hardly dared 
to breathe as I viewed for the first time this monarch of the 
mountains. I seemed to fancy the genius seated on his 
Stupendous throne far above his aspiring brethren, and in 
his solitary might defying the universe. Iwas so overcome 
by my feelings that I was almost bereft of my faculties, and 
would not for worlds have spoken after my first exclamation, 
till I found some relief in a gush of tears. With pain I tore 
myself from contemplating for the first time, ‘at distance 
dimly seen’ (though I felt as if I had sent my soul and eyes 
after it), this sublime speétacle. 

“ The descent into the Vale of Suzon is exquisitely beau- 
tiful; the road is good, and everything that rock, wood, and 
mountain can contribute are here united to form this ex- 
quisitely secluded spot. It is five leagues long, from fifty 
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to a hundred and fifty yards broad, and inhabited by a simple 
and contented race, who support themselves by their flocks 
and herds.” 

The journey made was a hundred and eight miles in fifteen 
hours, or a trifle more than seven miles an hour. On Sunday, 
4th July, Poligny was reach in nine hours from Dyjon. 

“The country becomes less pleasing till we approach 
Champagnole, where the first pine woods begin. ‘The ex- 
cessive dark and sombrous green of these trees, their formal 
shape and want of branches, all tend to make them un- 
picturesque, while at the same time the novelty of their 
appearance is such as to give them a kind of interest. 


*K 


““Noirmont and Dédle, along which I passed, are the 
highest points of the Jura, but after I got to Avalley the scene 
was most truly magnificent. The road, as level as a bowling- 
green, runs under enormous precipices of the Jura, many 
hundred feet in height and quite perpendicular. These are 
for the most part covered with pines, but where there is no 
fissure in the rock the naked and perpendicular precipice 
above is sublimely terrific, and these feelings are not a little 
enhanced by the traveller’s recolleGting that he is hanging, 
as it were, in mid air on the very brink of a precipice still 
more frightful, and without the least protection. The road, 
however, is wide and very good, but the prodigious height— 
at least 3,000 feet above the level of the sea—can only be 
estimated by casting a look into the valley beneath. The 
whole scenery, the pine-clad rocks, the green and smiling 
valley, the herds which graze it and which are scarce dis- 
tinguishable by the eye, the chd/ets of the shepherds, and, 
above all, the everlasting variety of the rocks and distant 
mountains, are all delightful, but how shall I express my 
feelings when on a sudden turn in the road the whole pano- 
rama of the higher Alps presented itself to my view! I saw 
all their summits piercing the very heavens and clad with 
everlasting snows for the distance of a hundred and fifty — 
miles, from Mont Cenis along St. Bernard to the Simplon. 
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Mont St. Gothard was wrapt in angry storms, which swept 
along the rest of the Alps to the east. Towering above them 
all rose Mont Blanc in solitary majesty. It was exaétly the 
same hour as when I first saw this king of mountains from 
Mont Suzon, then two hundred miles distant. I am now 
within seventy, and the distance does not appear above fifteen 
or twenty miles, so clear is the atmosphere. Above the 
highest Alps floated an immense mass of thick clouds, which 
in about half an hour began to assume a singular colour. As 
the sun declined (and it sets in these southern regions about 
a quarter before eight) the clouds which were no longer 
lighted by his rays assumed a very lovely sea-green colour ; 
those which were partially lighted appeared of a yellowish 
gteen, and those huge masses which still received his rays 
Became of a bright flame colour. The lower Alps soon began 
to be indistin& ; the snow-clad region was Still visible ; soon 
it also became less clear, but Mont Blanc assumed an in- 
describable tint, a kind of rosy purple. ‘The twilight here 
is short. ‘The descent of the Jura is no less than twelve 
miles, all descent, but so easy that a carriage need not lock 
more than a hundred yards, though the postilion by way of 
precaution locked mine through the whole descent, and the 
wheel was almost red-hot when we arrived at Gex. I walked 
nine of these miles. My mind and heart were too full to 
sit still, and I found some relief by exhausting my feelings 
through exercise. 

“I reached Gex at nine, and was obliged to drive hard to 
get from thence to Geneva before the gates were shut. The 
night was heavenly: the moon was so bright that I could 
plainly distinguish all the lower Alps near Geneva, which 
lay absolutely under my feet ; when I first caught the panorama 
of the Alps from the summit of the Jura, I could even see 
the city with my naked eye, though more than twenty miles 
distant, and distinguish the houses very plainly with the 
telescope. It was quite dark at nine o’clock, when I arrived 
at Gex. From thence I drove through Ferney (Voltaire’s 
abode) to Geneva. The night was heavenly : the full moon 
shone brightly on the Alps. The comet was conspicuous 
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overt the Jura, with a train of considerable length, like a 
falling sky-rocket. The evening star was shining with a 
splendour almost equal to the moon over the mountains of 
Voirons, and the north-west was in a continual blaze with 
the flashes of sheet lightning. I arrived at Geneva just as 
the gates were about to be shut, and though at a good hotel 
(the Balance) it is so full that I have been most miserably 
lodged this evening. 


*k 


. “T left Geneva at half-past seven and reached Lausanne at 
half-past five, having been ten hours in going eleven leagues. 
... On sending to a tailor for stuff for a waistcoat, I found 
all his best stuffs were English.... In the catalogue of a 
circulating library kept at this place (Lausanne) by Louis 
Knab, which is now lying before me, I can scarcely find 
anything but translations of English novels.” 

Vevay, Clarens, Chillon, Bex, Martigny, were visited in 
due course. 

“* Saturday, July roth. I left the inn at Martigny, which I 
found clean but not very comfortable (Les Cygnes), at about 
a quarter past five. The road to the Col de Fourclas bears, 
as does all the Valley of Martigny, dreadful marks of last 
year’s inundation. This inundation atose from a glacier 
having fallen into the Val de Bagnes, nine hours from 
Martigny. It there choked up the valley at a place called 
Malvoisin, and formed an immense dam for the waters of 
the Drance. After three months these waters were so 
accumulated that they burst their barrier and arrived in an 
hour and a quarter at Martigny, the usual time by the same 
route being nine hours. They destroyed three hundred 
houses, but fortunately only thirty-five persons; the mis- 
fortune having been long apprehended, the inhabitants had 
withdrawn at the first notice to the mountains. This notice 
was a hurticane driven before the waters in their furious 
descent, which caused more damage than they did. I saw 
trees yet Standing about ten or twelve feet from the ground, 
whose trunks of enormous size were snapped by the hurricane 
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like reeds, and the trunks yet remain in some places where 
they have been swept by the waters and carried among the 
rocks. The water seems not to have risen at Martigny more 
than twelve or fourteen feet, but as the valley is wide this is 
a great height, and the trees that remain have Still all their 
trunks torn and stripped of bark by the enormous stones 
which were carried by the torrent and still remain on the 
plain. 
x 


““T have seen to-day at Chamouny that rare animal the 
bouquetin. It was caught by the hunter who killed its dam 
when it was just born, and is now two years old, and vety 
playful and lively. I have seen only one eagle soaring in 
the Alps, and at present no vultures, of which I am told 
there are many. 


OK 


“ Monday morning, July 12th. This morning I rose at five, 
intending to reach Martigny in good time, but I have been 
detained by my wish to see Jacques Balma, the guide so often 
mentioned by Saussure, and the very interesting circumstance 
of seeing two American travellers reach the summit of Mont 
Blanc. The direct distance from the summit to this place is 
only six miles, but the difficulties of approach are so great 
that the journey is no less than thirty-six. I went to Balma’s 
house, and found the good old man not yet up (7 o’clock). 
He seemed much flattered by my coming to see him, and 
would accompany me a little way up Mont Blanc itself, that 
I might have the pleasure of saying I had been on it. We 
returned by the Glacier of Boissons, which is very magnificent. 
With my telescope I can very distinétly see the travellers, now 
within an hour of the summit. They have eight guides ; 
they took nine, but one seems to have failed—at least he is 
absent. It is very curious to see these little inseéts, for such 
they look, going in a line on the snow. They appear to 
proceed well and rapidly. Their names are Dr. Van Rens- 
selaer and Mr. W. Howard from Baltimore. Half-past twelve. 
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They have this moment reached the summit, and I proceed 


on my journey. 
* 


“* Tuesday, July 13th. 1 am just about to set out for the 
Grand St. Bernard.... Among several bad wooden bridges 
I have had to pass, the worst was this day. A Swiss bridge 
is always terrific. It is composed by two fir-trees, which 
if they grow near the spot and are long enough are felled so 
as to cross the stream. ‘These are covered with a few inch 
boards when at best, but in general with a few deal scantlings, 
round as they come from the tree, and always loose. The 
bridge is almost always at a cataract, because there the river 
is generally narrowest, but you always feel and see the planks 
bend under the weight of your mule and see the water through 
the crevices. 


“ At a quarter past seven I reached the Hospice, involved 
in clouds, and exceedingly cold and fatigued. The effect of 
coming to a comfortable establishment after such a journey 
is inconceivable. ‘The porter rang a bell on my arrival, and 
a monk immediately appeared, who conducted me into the 
refetory. Here I found the Prior and seven brothers had 
just finished dinner, and there were four Strangers. Wine 
was instantly brought me, and in half an hour a vety good 
dinner, consisting of potage au riz, eggs, spinach, and roast 
veal, with figs, cheese, and nuts for dessert. As soon as IJ 
had done, grace was said by one of the monks, and after a 
few minutes’ general conversation we all went to bed, about 
nine o’clock. I was shown into a good room with a warm 
fire of pine logs, a bed well covered with an eiderdown quilt, 
and all things suitable. The wind whistled at my window 
like a dreary November evening, and the snow fell fast—all 
this on the evening of a day the morning of which I had 
found intolerable for its heat. The whole of this day’s 
journey seemed like a dream, its conclusion especially in 
gentlemanly society, with every comfort and accommodation 
amidst the rudest rocks and in the region of perpetual snow. 
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The thought that I was sleeping in a convent, and occupied 
the bed of no less a person than Napoleon, that I was in the 
highest inhabited spot in the world, and in a place celebrated 
in every corner of it, at... feet above the sea, kept me awake 
for some time. 

“ Wednesday, July 14th, .. . After breakfast I saw all 
their collection of natural history and mineralogy, and the 
coins and inscriptions which have been found in the Temple 
of Jupiter Poeninus (for so it is always spelt), and went to 
the temple itself, where ate some remains of foundations. 
It stood at a little distance to the west of the present Hospice, 
at the end of the lake, than which nothing can be conceived 
more dreary, and which has only been thawed five days ago. 
But my great delight in this little excursion was the fine dogs 
of the Hospice, and the monk who was with me set them 
to work in the snow. They are in the head something like 
a Newfoundland, in the form like a mastiff, and most exceed- 
ingly docile and sagacious, very fond of strangers, and of 
— gteat strength. When I had all the four jumping at once 
about me I could hardly stand. Two wete remarkably fine, 
one called Coutage, a sort of brindled colour dog, but getting 
old, and the other Jupiter, young and quite white. As I 
went to the Temple of Jupiter they all four began to dig in 
different places of the snow. This they do in a manner 
exactly different from a dog when he scratches a hole. They 
push away the snow with their feet instead of accumulating 
it behind them, and in this manner in a minute will make a 
hole larger than themselves. They then put their noses to 
the snow to see if there is any one underneath.... With 
regret I took leave of these hospitable fathers, and after ten 
hours’ descent reached Mattigny, exceedingly fatigued.” 

In the notebook from which I have taken the foregoing 
extracts there is a copy of the Latin elegiacs on the Hospice 
of the Great St. Bernard, inscribed by Dr. Butler in the 
visitors’ album, and given in the Arundines Cami, to which I 
must refer the reader. 

“ Thursday, July 15th. Rose at six.... About a league 
from Sion I hear a noise more resembling a mixture of that 
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made by young ducks and watchman’s rattles combined 
than anything I can express. On my inquiring, I had the 
delight to find that it proceeded from the cigales on the neigh- 

bouring trees. | 


“Et cantu querulae rumpunt arbusta cicadae.’ 


No petson can enjoy this line who has not heard them... . 
I reach Bryg at half-past five o’clock, having performed 
eighteen country or twenty-five post leagues in less than 
eleven hours. Good work. ...[Onthe following day, after 
crossing the Simplon],...I have reached Baveno, and shall 
sleep, if my feelings will allow me, for the first time on 


Italian soil. 
* 


“ Saturday, July 17th. Set out at five in the morning to 
see the Isola Bella....On my return left Baveno at seven 
(where I was agreeably disappointed in not finding any bugs), 
and proceeded through a most cheerful and lovely country 
till I crossed the Ticino by a flying bridge at Sesto Calende, 
and entered Lombardy. Here I found the Austrian custom- 
house officers very exacting, and the face of things a little, 
or rather a good deal, changed for the worst. The first 
alteration that strikes one 1s the road, which is no longer so 
good, but rather like a common English turnpike road, with 
high hedges on both sides, and where, when you do not see 
the vines and Indian corn and hear the cigales, you might 
think yourself travelling in the flat part of England. 

““T reached Milan at five, and am at a most capital hotel 
(De la Grande Bretagne). I have been to see the Cathedral. 
. . . From the first Story upwards all the richest part has been 
rebuilt de novo within the last fifteen years by Napoleon. 
He renewed all the statues. and pinnacles in the purest white 
matble after the antient model ; instead of the decayed and 
miserable roof of tiles, he had begun and had roofed more 
than one-third of the church with white marble. He is in 
great, and I think I may reasonably say in just, favour with 
the Milanese. 

* 
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“ Sunday, July 18th. Set off at eight o’clock to see the 
most particular curiosities. The amphitheatre of Bonaparte, 
in which he exhibited a naumachia on the birth of the King 
of Rome, is no great matter ; but his superb triumphal atch 
of pure Carrara marble, adorned with sculptures worthy of 
the best age of the antients, is indeed a stupendous and 
admirable work. It is yet unfinished, and I suppose ever 
will be so, to the great grief of the Milanese, who adore 
Bonaparte. It was to cost ten millions of francs, of which 
only about six have yet been spent. I saw a magnificent 
column destined for it lying by the roadside as I was passing 
the Simplon. In the cornice of the amphitheatre, which is. 
very finely painted in relief, I saw acurious thing. The heads 
of Napoleon and Josephine were there in medallion. By 
the addition of a beard and hood and one wrinkle Napoleon 
is turned into Neptune, but the features are evidently to be 
traced, and Josephine by the help of a helmet has been 
transformed into the virgin goddess Minerva. ‘Thence I 
‘went to the Church of St. Ambrose, and saw the cypress 
doors from which in antient times the archbishop repelled 
the Grecian emperor. They are quite perfect, and the outside 
richly carved. 

* 


“Thence I went to the Cathedral to high mass, which was 
celebrated with a splendour I never before witnessed, and was 
cettainly a most interesting and imposing spedtacle. The 
preacher made a very good, plain, and practical sermon of 
about half an hour on Jesus opening the eyes of the blind. 
He divided his treatment into bodily and mental blindness, 
and made proper and sensible temarks applicable to the 
subject. He spoke so distin@ly that I was able to understand 
him throughout. 

x 


“ Monday, July 19th. Left Milan for Turin at half-past 
four. The road is all the way on a dead flat, cropped with 
rice, Indian corn, and millet, with nothing interesting but the 
magnificent view of the Alps when gilt by the morning sun. 
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It is difficult to express the glory of a sunrise under an Italian 
sky. There is a blue in the heavens unknown to and incon- 
ceivable by the inhabitants of our climate. A flood of fire 
is poured from the east, which gradually subsides towards 
the west in white, pale, and at last celestial blue. Monte 
Rosa, which is only two or three hundred feet lower than 
Mont Blanc, and which is so called from its summits inclining 
towatds one another like a rose, appeared at first almost 
blood-red on its snow-capped summits. By degrees as the 
light spread down its sides it assumed a fainter colour, but 
continued till near nine o’clock of a faint tint of blood. ... 
I reached Turin, exceedingly fatigued, at about half-past six, 
having performed a journey of more than a hundred miles 
in fourteen hours. 


* 


* Tuesday, July 20th. I have just made a discovery which is 
vety characteristic of the people. I observed that all the 
knives are of a singular form. Instead of coming to a point, 
they all of a sudden expand again, and end in a singularly 
formed blunt button, a little like the end of a foil. This is a 
precaution on the part of government to diminish in some 
little degree the frequency of assassination, and no other 
knives are allowed to be sold. 

“* Wednesday, July 21$f. Passed the day with William Hull. 
Saw nothing but the magnificent view of the Alps from the 
ramparts, and the sugar-loaf of Monte Viso where the Po 
rises, directly opposite his windows. ‘The Alps seem as if 
one could actually touch them at the end of each street. I 
witnessed two customs which I was gratified with remarking. 
One is the Eastern mode of clapping hands instead of ringing 
a bell to call servants. The other is the serenade; in returning 
from the ambassadot’s hotel about eleven I saw three lovers 
in different Streets serenading their mistresses. ‘The music 
consisted of a violoncello, violin, bassoon, and (I think) 
clarionet. One man sang well; the rest was very moderate. 

“ Friday, July 23rd. Rose at half-past three, and found 
myself very unwell, and unfit for the journey. Proceeded, 
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however, to Susa, where I was so very ill that I much doubted 
whether I ought not to return to Turin.... I am now by a 
comfortable fire of pine logs, at the Hétel Royal at Lansle- 
bourg, which is kept by an Englishwoman, and I found 
myself better than at Susa. About two-thirds of the way 
down Mont Cenis I saw a sight that illustrated a passage of 
Virgil. He makes Discord mount upon the roof of the 
shepherd’s cottage, where, he says, ‘ Pastorale canit signum.” 
In the very same situation on the ridge of the roof of a chalet 
did I see a peasant girl Stand blowing the cor des Alpes. 

““T may also note the general custom in Italy and here of 
spinning in the antient classical mode, by the distaff Stuck in 
the bosom, and the spindle hanging from it.? 

“ Saturday, July 24th. Left Lanslebourg, where I found 
everything but my bedroom as uncomfortable as possible, 
at a quarter before six.... After travelling a considerable 
distance on this noble road, I came to the fortress of Echellons, 
now building by the King of Sardinia to command the road. 
... lL arrived at the Hétel de la Poste at Chambery at half- 
past seven, having accomplished about a hundred miles in 
thirteen hours. I have been much better since I have been 
among the mountains. 

“* Sunday, July 25th. Left Chambery, which is a most 
miserable town (but the Hétel de la Poste is not bad), at half- 
past five.... Having left Beauvoisin, I met a large and jovial 
group with a violin before them, leading an old man on an 
ass with his face turned to the tail, and a woman following 
him holding a large distaff over his head filled with flax. 
This I found is the rustic mode of marking contempt for a 
man who suffers his wife to beat him.... At one of the post- 
houses I saw a girl carrying what I thought at frst was the 
top of a round oak table on her head, but it turned out to 
be a loaf of rye bread: the diameter could not possibly be 
less than five feet, and I found it was intended to last a 
numerous family six days. It is baked of this size because it 


* When I first remember Italy, in 1843 — and I remember it exceedingly 
well— one hardly met a woman on a country road but she was spinning as 
she went along. Now it is rare to see a spindle and distaff at all. — Ep. 
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keeps moister, and the longer it is kept the further a little of 
it goes. The road to Lyons is broad, but was rather rough. 
I reached this superb city, by far the finest I have seen in 
France after Paris, at half-past six, having performed fourteen 
and a half posts, or between eighty and ninety miles, in 
thirteen hours. I am at the Hotel de Provence, a very grand 
house, which looks out into the grand Place. My apartment, 
which is about twenty-four feet square by eighteen feet high, 
is sumptuously furnished. Dien me garde de punawes. Two 
looking-glasses, each above six feet high ; magnificent bed, 
with curtains and coverlet of crimson satin, with green and 
gold frieze; fine carpet of real Lyons tapestry; calico 
cuttains, with broad striped muslin frieze. The Rhone here, 
after its junGtion with the Saone, is a truly noble river, wider 
than the Seine at Paris, but not quite so wide as the Thames 
at London—about equal to it at Fulham. 

“* Monday, July 26th.... The want of cleanliness in the 
streets of Lyons is striking, and the stench of them is almost 
poisonous. I left at two, and having bad postilions and 
excessive heat did not arrive at Macon till near ten—eight 
and a half posts, or about fifty miles, in eight hours.... I 
also now see the use of shepherds, cowherds, and swine- 
herds ; for the fields being all unenclosed, even a single cow 
requires its keeper, and one sees women and children tending 
their little flocks and herds everywhere along the road, the 
poor animals having nothing to eat but the grass and weeds 
of the ditches. | 

“ Tuesday, July 27th. Iwas up at four, but owing to the 
inattention of the post I could not get off till a quarter before 
five, and this has in fact been a day of vexations. I soon after 
had the misfortune to overtake a caléche, which by the laws of 
the post being a carriage of the same description as my own, 
and drawn by the same number of horses, I might not pass. 
At last I contrived to pass it while the owners were at break- 
fast, but I had then the misfortune to overtake the mail, which 
no carriage may pass, and was obliged to follow in its train 
for forty miles, by which I lost a good hour. I got past this 
plague at Autun, where the mail stopped to dinner, but broke 
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a spring on the road between that place and Saulieu, where 
I atrived at eight o’clock, having performed nineteen anda 
half posts, or about a hundred and sixteen miles, in fifteen 
and a quarter hours. At the entrance of Autun there is a 
very large and handsome college. I met about two hundred 
of the boys walking two and two, attended by eight or ten 
teachers—the youngest boys first, who seemed to be from 
nine years and upwatds.. The last seventy or eighty seemed 
quite adults, from eighteen or nineteen to twenty-four. 
Some of the younger and middle-sized boys had a gentlemanly 
appearance ; the adults were evidently of low rank and shabbily 
dressed.... The air is indeed sensibly cold, and the sky 
different in colour and transparency from that of Italy. My 
dessert this evening at Saulieu has been not according to its 
usual profusion of peats, plums, peaches, figs, apricots, 
almonds, and filberts, but a solitary small plate of very 
indifferent gooseberries. Sve transit gloria mundi. "The inn 
here (the Poste) is small and unpretending, but does not appear 
dirty, and I have found a passable supper and a really good 
bottle of claret. 

“ Wednesday, July 28th, and legions of bugs, which are giving 
me a degree of itching quite intolerable. Left at five, and 
proceeded five posts to Avallon. After this the country 
imptoves to Auxerre, and the vineyards are of immense 
extent.... From Auxerre about five posts brought me to 
Joigny, and I then fell into the road I had passed in setting 
out to Sens, which I reached at eight o’clock. . . . I hope to 
teach Paris by three to-morrow afternoon, being to an hour 
the exact month since I set out, in which time how much 
have I seen! But I am not very sanguine in this hope, for 
the carriage is so very crazy that it is next to a miracle if it 
does not tumble to pieces before I can reach Paris, or at 
least if something does not break, to repair which will require 
considerable delay. 3 

“ Thursday, July 29th. Left Sens at four o’clock, and after 
a journey which offered nothing remarkable, having passed 
through Charenton and by the castle of Vincennes, where the 
Duke D’Enghien was shot, I arrived at my friend Baron 
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Mertian’s, at the same hour and day on which I had departed 
a month ago, and found him ill in bed. He rose, however, 
to dinner, and we passed the evening most agreeably. 

*k 


“ Saturday, July 318. Left Paris at six, arrived at Amiens 
at ten at night, and saw its magnificent Cathedral, but little 
inferior to Rheims, by moonlight. Arrived at Calais at nine 
o’clock, August 1st, and found near a hundred people fighting, 
scolding, entreating, demanding, and tearing Madame Meurice 
to pieces for beds. At last, after an hour’s delay, I got one 
two streets off, clean and quiet. 

“On Monday, August 2nd, I left Calais at half-past nine ; 
and after a most delightful passage in the French mail, the 
officers and sailors of which are remarkably civil and attentive, 
I arrived in three hours and twenty minutes at Dover.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 5TH AUGUST 1819—I10TH JULY 1820 


From the Rev. S. Tilbrook 
August 5th, 1819. 
* 
““ My own time has been spent leisurely enough. I have 
been a little while at the Lakes, and to Scotland for a season, 


and am now going to see old Cheviot put on his nightcap. — 


By the end of this month I hope my caravansary will reach 
Salop. My rod has had harder duty than yours since we 


patted, and has tickled up the Poissons in grand style. Ihave © 


been a vagtant and a vagabond ; have been suspected of pass- 


ing forged banknotes—once all but apprehended in York- — 
shire, with no one to give me a character but my dog Pepper | 


—and no bail at hand. Almost forced to pawn horse and gig.” — 


. * 
To Mr. Broome, Church Stretton 


Shrewsbury, August 2oth, 1819. 

“ Dr. Butler feels extremely obliged to Mr. Broome for his 
attention in removing the coachman who overturned the 
Hereford coach, when his boys broke up at midsummer last. 
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The man has been to Dr. Butler (whom he did not see), and 
has stated ‘that he has been fifteen years on the road, and 
has never before been intoxicated nor complained of to Mr. 
Broome, but that Mr. Broome will not restore him without 
Dr. B.’s concurrence.’ If this statement be corre@, Dr. 
Butler would wish Mr. Broome to consider him as not 
disposed to object to the man’s restoration, should he be 
inclined to reinstate him, but he wishes by no means to be 
considered as making a request to this effet, or as doing more 
than merely leaving the matter wholly to Mr. Broome’s 
consideration, to whom he begs to return his very sincere 
thanks.” 
From Baron Merian 

: August 30th, 1819. 

“DEAR SIR, It is, by Jupiter, not permitted that in A.D. 1811 
an erudite editor of Shakespeare should be ignorant of the 
meaning of the word child applied to knights, warriors (see 
King Lear, 111, 4), and wonder like a silly ninny hammer ‘ how 
that came to pass’ (p. 413, Chalmets). Why, on the Con- 
tinent a child knoweth that yon chi/d is nothing in the world 
but eld, heros, hero, a most common German word, and by 
mete chance resembling your ‘ child,’ ‘#fans, which again is 
corrupted from the German ind. I say corrupted, because 
kind has an original signification, which child has not. It 
is a most unconceivable thing that your dictionaries, at least 
such as I saw, give not child, hero. I dare to say that it is 
ridiculous to let boys and scholars believe that child, infans, 
and child, hero, ate one and the same wotd, or teach, like 
Miller, that chi/d is sometimes applied to princes and kings in 
the same way as Infante is in Spain. 

“This is a long speech about a single word, but it leads me 
to a most setious, and I believe important, reflection. The 
English grammarians and learned men will as a matter of 
coutse for ever be in the dark about such matters, if they 
continue in that unaccountable negle& of the German 
languages of which they are more than any people, and with 
much less excuse, guilty to the present day. I wrote to you 
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once upon this subjeCt—I do it again, for it is crying aloud. 
How the excellent Johnson writes an etymological dictionary 
of the English tongue, and, forsooth, knows not one word 
of German!!! Would you write a similar work on the 
Italian, and not know one word of Latin? You laugh at 
the idea: give us leave not to laugh at a man like Johnson, 
but to be stupefied at the phenomenon. 

“‘ Give us further leave to tell you that since Lewis xiv 
you lean altogether a great deal too much, in more than one 
aspect, to French, and similar culture. Smooth Alex. Pope, 
for instance, is not an English but a French poet, and will 
therefore not survive among you; and merely for running 
after idle wenches the noble English maiden is grown forgetful 
of her own venerable mother. I pretend no man can say 
‘T understand English’ unless he understand German, and 
I engage to show you in a trice twenty English words which 
you, my dear friend, do not understand, and which I do. 
What, ¢.g., is jeopardy, and buxom? And do you know what 
yout mole-hill is? A tautology, and no better than hill-hill ; 
for mole is by no means an animal, but a little rising ground,— 
in German maul, meil; in Russian mogila; in Latin moles. ... 
You borrow daily words from the French which are not 
French but German, and by passing through that filthy 
medium have lost their original purity and lustre.... Ex. gr. 
you had an old ‘sicker ’—the German ‘sicher.’ No, faith, 
that would not do; but you must run after ‘ séctire,’ which, 
with é€yypéc, is nothing but cant for sicher and sicker—and 
you give it a nonsensical accent ; for mark that every true 
English word has its momentum on its radical syllable— 
bewilder, unliicky—a quality which no language in the world 
has, except the German and its offspring. And so strongly 
does this innate (why not inborn ?) notion a& on English 
minds and throats, that without being aware of it they alter 
foreign wotds, and draw the accent against foreign rule to 
its tight and natural place. ‘Thus senatus became senate, 
papyrus paper, so deeply are you German, and yet neglect 
German. It is wicked. 

ra 
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“ They ought, I repeat it, to look seriously back to the 
place from which they sprang, and consider the three eternal 
partitions of Europe, which are so well described by Madame 
de Stael in the beginning of her book De / Allemagne, and 
which, in spite of contrary wats, treaties, and di@ionaries, 
will and must forcibly break through and pop up i” saecula 
Saeculorum. Amen. 

“And lastly we beg you will show this to Dr. Parr, 
tT Many, by whom we should of all things like to be a little 
scourged.” 


From Baron Merian 


September 9th, 1819. 


*“ DEAR sir, Here’s one morsel of Motcellus.! The other 
will follow always at Rothschild’s. Be not angty at my late 
letters, but consider that if I scold ’tis only because I love 
England and its literature. Now let me give you another 
_ Striking instance to support the truth of my ‘ grand” letter ; 
take peace and war. Ask of any English schoolboy to 
explain peace, he will soon say, Peace, paix, pax, pactum, 
pangere. Right. Then ask about war. He cannot answer. 
And yet war is of your mother tongue, and peace is foreign, 
and introduced by the Conquest only, for fred is the right 
wotd that answers war. I do not recollect: does Johnson 
ot any new lexicographer explain war and fred? I doubt; 
for to say they are Anglo-Saxon is not to explain. Why is 
bellum called wat? and why is, or was, pax called fred? 

“If we inquire, we find that the very same notion or 
observation which created the Latin pax created also the 
German /ried or fred, both meaning originally a stick, or term 
of separation: palus solo impattus; septum. 

“This and a hundred similar questions your short but 
profound vocabulary might explain, and by doing so astound 
many a learned professor, who never fancied there could be 
sense anywhere but in Greek and Hebrew. Now the faé& 


* Morcellus wrote a work entitled De Stylo Inscriptionum. — Ep. 
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is the very contrary. Greek and Latin are corrupted 
German.” 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


Millbrook, September 15th, 1819. 


“DEAR DocTOR, Finding the ale still incomparably good 
at Shiffnal, I desired the landlord to forward a two-dozen 
hamper of it to your cellar. Drink the health of the donor, 
and save one bottle for him till next year. 

“ Report—z.e. the waiter at the King’s Head, Coventry— 
assured me that at the Bear and Ragged Staff at Daventry I 
should find the ale as good as in Shropshire. The name of 
this auberge amused me, so I determined to hobble to this 
interesting shrine of Sir John Barleycorn. Under cover of 
the night I sneaked into the auberge aforesaid, and found, as 
I opined, that the ale of Daventry bore no comparison to 
that of Salop. 

“TI consider my summer travels at an end now, and shall 
-begin to celebrate them in Hudibrastic doggerel when I 
resume my armchair at St. Peter’s. I am afraid, excepting 
to such ready wit as your own, that Monte Pulciano, Alleatico, 
Siracuso, Aichermes, Curacoa, Maraschino, etc., offer in- 
surmountable difficulties, and yet it would be unpardonable 
to omit them.” 


From Baron Merian 


End of September, 1819. 


“The Scotch family of Elphinstone is of German origin ; 
the Counts of Helfenstein are well known in Germany, and 
suffered much in what they call the War of the Peasants. 

“Your U#s has on my brains the effect of I do not know 
whose victories on the brains of Themistocles : he could not 
sleep. But the difference is that Themistocles soon equalled 
those victories: I never shall your U#s. Oyrtic eimi, 

““ Whatever you undertake you never fail of executing in 
a masterly way. I have read the introduCtion and part of 
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Charlemagne. 1 have but this to say: if I had not been told 
so, I should never have taken that poem for a translation. 
Yet on this occasion I must lament once more—do, only for 
the love of me, not fetch your Saxon mythology out of 
French phials. Irmensul is no more a god than General 
Hill’s column is one. Bless us! Sw/ (?) is a column, and 
Irmen is not ascertained yet, but conje&tured to be Herman. 
Such mistakes look very pretty in French produ@ions ; but 
you noble Saxon progeny ought to look elsewhere for the 
cultus of your forefathers. Suppose an unlucky German was 
to travel through England, and then write down, Habent in 
i§la regione deum sive idolum cui nomen est Hillicolumnus : what 
would you say? Thus formerly a French lawyer used to 
quote with great respect the German lawyer Harcomannus, 
Now let it be known that he mistook the word Herkommen, 
which means cusiom, law not written. 1 beseech you, my dear 
friend, take all these criticisms and witticisms in bonam partem. 
Your great superiority is acknowledged; if you take one 
flight more, you will be, not what Saumaise or Scaliger were, 
but what, each in his sphere, Bacon was or Newton. You 
may give grammar a new turn, and language a new founda- 
tion, 7.e. the old and only right one. Your eyes will become 
shatp-sighted, and you will be struck with thousands of errors 
and mistakes round about you which hitherto have escaped 
your sight. Dr. Hodgson, for instance, writes Adalgiise 
quite wrong ; it is Adél-wéis, nobilis, sapiens—for mark, that 
anciently, and still now in the Orients, all proper names were 
and ate appellative ones, having a clear signification. Baga- 
telles, very true, but they show and demonstrate the truth 
of the assertion which lies at the bottom of my scolding 
letter, viz. that since Lewis XIV you have considerably leaned to 
the French side in literature, and to your vast detriment ; for 
French (politics, manners, and) literature are, and must for 
evet be, foreign to you; ’twould be alloying copper to your 
silver. Ergo iffae bagatelles, si non setia ducunt in mala, 
tamen arguunt ista adesse mala. Let levity be far from 
German characters; it becomes them not: what becomes them 
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hath been marked out by Schiller : Erus¢ und Liebe, die Beyden 
Ziemen dem Deutschen. 


“ The second morsel of Motcellus goes with this to Messrs. 
Rothschild, London.” 


The “ old Utis ” in the foregoing and sundry other letters 
of Baron Merian refers to an explanation given by Dr. Butler 
of a passage in Shakespeare. 

In a commonplace book, dated 1816, I find the following : 

““* By the mass, there will be old Utis ; it will be an ex- 
cellent stratagem’ (King Henry IV, patt i, p. 241. Ed. 
Malone). ‘Old Utis ” signifies festivity in a high degree ’ 
(Steevens). ‘ “‘ Utis,” a merry festival, from the French 
sunuicts' 4 OO, 4. the soctaves... (Pope). 14 concurs 
Shakespeare alludes to the story of Utis in the Odyssey. 
‘The Prince and Poins are going to disguise themselves, and 
impose on Falstaff as two waiters or drawers. Shakespeare, 
who had heard probably of the story of Oytic and Polypheme, 
means to say that they will renew the old story of Utis (as 
it would be written in the translation) in their imposture on 
Falstaff.” 


From Baron Merian 


O@ober 4th, 1819. 


“ DEAR SIR, I continue my reading and remarks. General 
Hill’s column gave me much pleasure ; you wrote admirably, 
but why is your beautiful crvr suo and POPULARES EJUS not 
expressed in the English inscription? ‘Contemporary’ is 
sorely vague, and kills the interesting sentiment of con- 
citizenship. Besides, why Masonry? What was that 
good for? Such secret societies ate either dangerous or 
tidiculous. Non datur tertium. For if they and their leaders 


* Dr. Butler must have sent Baron Merian Captain Moyle Sherer’s 
description of Lord Hill’s column in Shrewsbury, etc., where the fac of 
one of the principal contributors being a Freemason is expressly Stated. 
He was Mr. John Straphen, a builder in Shrewsbury, and he gave the 
internal Staircase. 
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have no idea but of doing good, assist the poor, teach children, 
why for heaven’s sake cannot they act sub dio? There is no 
reply to this. Now all their signs, and marks, and shots, 
and aprons are fiddle-faddle and kickshaws fit for boys. All 
that part of the story is a miserable cant a serious man ought 
to be ashamed of, for ’tis not even ingenious. And what 
signifies their brotherhood? Arrant nonsense likewise. 


*K 


“That incoherent meddling of masonry has brought me off 
my theme, which was your Latin composition. I doubt 
whether Morcellus has any one thing finer than that—so 
short, so strong, so plain, so properly rising, and exit with a 
thunderclap. The English inscription—I don’t know who 
wrote it—I think very fine too (the exposition of merits is 
delightful), only I repeat that ‘ contemporary ’ is too weak, 
since something mote forcible and engaging might have been 
said. The Englishman does not tell us that the hero is a 
Salopian.” 

* 


The preceding letter makes it clear that Dr. Butler wrote 
the Latin inscription on Lord Hill’s column, but I have found 
no draft of either Latin or English among his papers. The 
English inscription is generally believed in Shrewsbury 
(probably with truth) to have been also written by Dr. Butler, 
The Latin inscription runs : 


CIVI . SUO . ROLANDO | 
DOMINO . BARONI . HILL. AB. ALMARAZ . ET . HAWKSTONE 
POPULARES . EJUS . EX. AGRO. ATQUE. MUNICIPIO . SALOPIENSI 
COLUMNAM . HANCCE. CUM. STATUA. P.C. 
A.S. MDCCCXVI. | 
IS. IN. RE. MILITARI . QUEMADMODUM . SE. GESSERIT 
TESTES . SINT . LUSITANIA . HISPANIA . GALLIAE 
NARBONENSIS . AC . BELGICA 
ARTURUS . DUX . A. WELLINGTON 
SOCIORUM . ET’. QUIDEM . HOSTIUM . EXERCITUS. 
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The English inscription is as follows : 


TO LIEUTENANT-GENERAL ROWLAND LORD HILL, 
BARON HILL OF ALMARAZ AND HAWKSTONE, G.C.B. 
NOT MORE DISTINGUISHED FOR HIS SKILL AND COURAGE IN 
THE FIELD, 

DURING THE ARDUOUS CAMPAIGNS IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, AND THE MEMORABLE PLAINS OF 
WATERLOO, 

THAN FOR HIS BENEVOLENT AND PATERNAL CARE 
IN PROVIDING FOR THE COMFORTS AND SUPPLYING THE 
NECESSITIES OF HIS VICTORIOUS COUNTRYMEN, 

AND FOR THAT HUMANITY AND GENEROSITY WHICH 
THEIR VANQUISHED FOES EXPERIENCED AND ACKNOWLEDGED, 
THE INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN AND COUNTY OF SALOP 
HAVE ERECTED THIS COLUMN AND STATUE, 

AS A MEMORIAL OF THEIR RESPECT AND GRATITUDE TO AN 
ILLUSTRIOUS CONTEMPORARY, 

AND AN INCITEMENT TO EMULATION IN THE HEROES AND 
PATRIOTS OF FUTURE AGES. 

A.D. MDCCCXVI. 


From Baron Merian 
Oétober oth, 1819. 


“DEAR SIR, The ENGLISH J/anguage 1s of a singular nature. 
Every other /anguage has some foreign words admixed to it, 
omparatively few (peu), but the ENGLISH is composed of two 
diflind and belligerent parts, which no time will and can ever 
amalgamate, the GERMAN patt and the FRENCH part — for a very 
few remainders of ancient BRITISH are hardly worth notice. 
Yon two parts are at present. (xixth century) a match for one 
another, the second, however, gaining continually ground, for 
your fine people think themselves prodigious/y witty and happy 
when they may thrust in some fashionable FRENCH expression, 
some of which by degrees stick fast, and are at last reputed to 
be ENGLIsH. I say reputed, for in faét they are not and never 
can be. It is to me a wonderful thing to look attentively at 
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an ENGLISH page: I there perceive diffinttly two languages 
instead of one (very often two words instead of one, and now 
and then a third one—‘ kingly,’ ‘ royal,’ and besides ‘ regal.’ 
Now what’s the we of that ?), and am in search accordingly for 
two dillionaries, a GERMAN-ENGLISH one and a FRENCH- 
ENGLISH One. To sUustrate this impression I have used italics 
for words of FRENCH origin. In any quite new composition 
you'll find proportionally mote of such words, and this circum- 
Stance shows you the path you are now in, for y/2 is man. 

““ Thete is, however, this one great difference : the German 
is the foundation, the French the superstructure, so this may 
one day be blown away.... Your plan for 1820, 1821, is 
delightful. Je ferai mon possible pour le réaliser. 1 have other 
things in view besides in which I shall once more beg of you 
to assist me.... There will be old Utis. My tespeéts to 
gteat Dr. Parr.” 


From the Same 


October 24th, 18109. 


“ DEAR sir, I have received Etymologicum Universale, 2 vols. 
Splendid: a very fine book indeed, and for which I am 
deeply indebted to you.... Is Whiter still conversant on this 
globe, and whete ? 

“ Ten thousand thanks at least for your kind answer con- 
cerning our Calypso ; your advice will be stri@ly followed. 
You have most probably by giving it saved a very worthy 
man from tuin.... 

~ Champagne. I suspeé it to be in England long ago. 
Have you asked Dejex about it? and has he answered ? 
You must and shall have it, Mehercle ! 

“I look with great impatience for the printed accounts of 
the triumphal ramoc? Such honours are true honours, 
for they proceed from free-will. No authority can command, 
no money can purchase, them. Your benevolent mind, your 
great activity in forwarding whatever is KaAokaraedn, have 


* By the Rev. Walter Whiter. 
* The marriage of Dr. Butlet’s second daughter, Harriet, to T. J. Lloyd, 
Esq. 
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now met with a due and public reward ; and you might, if 
ptide was admissible, be justly proud of testifications, which, 
in exalting the daughter, tend to exalt the father. 

““ Where lives now this said fair and dear daughter? Do 
refle& about marrying your elder daughter too. It is not 
fit that she should long be a looker-on. Such cases engender 
bitterness of heart. You are not surely one of those parents 
who fancy children are born to make their tea for ever.” 


From the Same 


November 24th, 1819. 
“‘ DEAR sIR, Ecce my notes on the sermon. [Dr. Butlet’s 
Installation Sermon of 1811, referred to on pp. 72-78.] 


k 


“Page 31. Engine [referring to what Dr. Butler had 
written about confession]. It became so by abuse. Origin- 
ally to confess, z.e., to tell one’s misdeeds to an aged worthy 
person, ask for counsel, and even submit to opposite re- 
strictions (as fasting for gluttonry), is no doubt one of the best 
remedies, and safest. Do you not teach your children to 
come and tellen you freely whenever they did amiss ? You 
are the father of your children. Well, from the day you 
take away the parental and filial connection between priests. 
and laics, you have done away the whole establishment of 
religion. Abba, pater, father, papa, is and was throughout 
the universe the appropriate, the first name of the priests. 
Unless I can consider and reverence him as a father, I have 
no occasion for a priest. -Atgui to a father I may, nay I 
ought, to confess my failings. Ergo... You, for instance, 
Dr. Butler—I treat you as my friend and equal: we are about 
the same age, both of cheerful disposition, and yet be assured 
that beyond this level intercourse, and behind it, there is 
still something other of respectfulness in me towards you 
which cannot and shall not be in you towards me. I am 
pethaps older than you. I have been furiously thrown 
about in this world, and so forsooth am not deprived of 
experience, and yet I would most willingly repair and fly to 
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you, not only for advice, but for admonishment—not only 
for admonishment, but for correftion. And why? Because 
that you are a priest andIalaic. The next year will probably 
evince the truth and explain the purport of these words, and 
old Utis will then become very intelligible. 


*K 


“Champagne. Not cheap, faith; but let Parliament 
answet for half the price. Here’s the proportion: Buying 
and cattying from Epernay, Champagne, to Calais, 415 francs. 
5 francs a bottle on the spot where it grows. But now 
follows shipping and taxes, 395.21. Consequently nearly 
as much again. 

“Tf the wine, on tasting it after some rest, prove not 
exquisitely good, write to me, and you will hear at Shrewsbury 
the tremendous tempest I shall raise at Epernay. 

“Homer with fifty-eight drawings is preparing for his 
journey to M. Rothschild’s, London. E¢ iterum munera? 
| QOuoadusque tandem? To a thousand I cannot answer one. 
I only wish you could see me blush like a virgin at fifteen. 

“Be tranquil of mind. Robottellus must and shall be 
youts, though ’tis harder to come at him than at a quadri- 
phyllous trefoil. 

“JT pity Whiter. A great etymologist—perhaps the 
greatest that ever lived. A genius certainly ; but it seems, like 
most eminent artists, dissolute. Ten thousand thanks for 
your Hamletiana. After such intelligence only, we under- 
Stand a poet. I entirely agree with you after due rumination. 
Homer and Shakespeare are the only two poets in the wide 
world.” 


From Dr. Wood, Master of St. John’s, Cambridge 
(Original in Cambridge University College Library) 


December 24th, 1819. 
x 


“Your liberal offer of assistance to such as want and 
deserve it I shall certainly bear in mind, as there is no man. 
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living in whose hands I would sooner place a boy than 


yours.” 
of A 


To Dr. Parr 


Shrewsbury, January 25th, 1820. 

“‘ DEAR DR. PARR, After long and very serious consideration 
of the case in the joint letter I received from yourself and 
Dr. Maltby, and after every allowance for the claims of 
ptivate friendship and public respe& due to you both from 
me, I find myself obliged to say that I cannot admit the boy. 


*K 


“One more objection, and that of high importance, re- 
mains. From the horror in which the conduc of the boy 
who stole from his schoolfellows, whoever he might be, was 
held, I am convinced that, except those furta Laconica which 
you and I flog boys for with a grave face, and inwardly laugh 
at, or admire for their intrepidity and spirit of adventure, 
no meanness of the kind prevails among my boys. Pickle 
boys rob an orchard, but they would scorn to steal a shilling. 
Now is it just to introduce among them one of a different 
description? And if anything should happen, would not 
parents justly reproach me for the result ? 


* 


“To-morrow we celebrate your birthday. With your 
present vigour of mind and body it is reasonable to hope 
that you may long be spared to enjoy its recurrence with your 
friends. God bless you, my dear Dr. Parr; accept our 
kindest united congratulations on its return, and believe me 


yours very affectionately 
a 4 Yo ** S. BUTLER.” 


From the Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford 


Deanery, Hereford, February 4th, 1820. 
““MY DEAR FRIEND, I have proof enough that in your 
commendations of my son Fred you did not flatter me.. .. 
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If I had the eat of his mathematical master (you can vellere et 
admonere), 1 should beg that he would enjoin upon Fred not 
to read any proposition of Euclid in the book before it had 
been clearly demonstrated to him and the scheme drawn, and 
no finished figure as in the book shown him. Thus in the 
first term I learned four books of Euclid viva voce, and thus for 
upwards of thirty-six years I taught geometry, and never 
among my asses did one boggle at the pons asinorum. When 
Charles Luxmoote was superannuated at Eton, I offered the 
Bishop my services, and his son learned—well, three books 
of Euclid in a fortnight : from college he soon wrote to his 
father that by reading he puzzled himself and despaired ; but 
if his tutor would teach him as I had taught him, he and 
‘the old carpenter’ might have jogged on together very 
lovingly ! 

“TI believe I followed this plan from a sentence of good old 
Postlethwaite : ‘ Write, write, sir ; many a man reads without 
sense and talks nonsense, but few are such fools as to write 
nonsense!’?... All a le€turer in mathematics should do or 
can do is to dire&t the march of his pupil’s intellect ; he is no 
post-horse to carry the lad, but a guide-post to prevent him 
going out of his road. Eh bien ! where is my hobby carrying 
me? 

“I did not examine the tradesmen’s bills before this 
morning. I contented myself, as well I might, with your 
sum-total, and your P.s. testimonial of ‘ bene meruit’; but 
lo! I find a note of thanks, and I think from the pen of dear 
Marty, date December 15th, for venison, two hares, and three 
partridges, folded up among the bills. ‘ Oh,’ said Kate, “I 
remember them leaving, and that Dr. Butler thanked you in 
September—and one of the hares I think you intended for 
Mt. Griffiths.’ ‘True, Kate, be it so; the season is well 
advanced, and I will look out for a puss fit for a classic’s 
regale, inasmuch as sapiens secabitur annos.’ 

“‘T seem to heat you say, ‘I am glad the Dean is in good 
spirits.’ Why, my good friend, as you approached your home 
on your return from Warwickshire, did you not feel your 
spirits elated at the prospect of rejoining your family? And 
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is not the near termination of the long journey of life an 
object as exhilarating as the near termination of any Stage 
of it? Do I not hope to rejoin those whom I have loved— 
with whom I have lived? With these hopes you will say, 
“Vade, vale’; and do not, I beseech you, omit to add, 
“Cave ne titubes.? Ever youts most affectionately, 

““ GEORGE GRETTON. 


“ps. Dross of my gratitude, my pecuniary debit, is 
enclosed. Corrigenda. In the mollia tempora fandi, a man is 
often well correéted. Therefore at dinner I have been 
informed of and correct my error. No hare was sent hence 
to Mr. Griffiths since July last ; therefore both were yours. 
Nevertheless a gravid hare (if I can beg one) shall, as before 
said, be sent to Mr. Griffiths. The three partridges (were 
they salted P?) were sent to you by the rector of Nantwich. 
Alas! what a chasm fell on Saturday last between you and 
my Henry! From Hereford to Salop, thence to Adderley, 
and so to Nantwich. My old friend the rector of Adderley, 
whose tegard I possessed during sixty years, from a child 
on his knee to the o/tm meminisse of our age, died last Saturday. 
Good as our old King was. If kings have chaplains in 
heaven, surely the coincident translation of both together 
from eatth would make me, what ?—wish that a country 
patish priest who deserved to be a bishop may be near the 
person and enjoying the bliss of the best prince who ever 
exchanged a temporal for an eternal crown.” 


Dr. Gretton died about three weeks after the foregoing 
letter was written. 


To a Pupil who was Leaving 


April 3rd, 1820. 
“DEAR —, You judged rightly in supposing that great 
inconvenience would arise were such communications fre- 
quent as that which I recetved from Gladstone on your 
departure. And for that reason I should not have replied 
to it, had I not just received your note enclosing the two 
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guineas for yourself and your brother. As I now send you 
a teply which you may produce in your own defence if 
necessaty, it would, I think, be inconsistent with the friend- 
ship I feel towards you not to answer that communication. 

“T give you full credit for the contempt you express for 
dishonourable boys; and though I have forgotten any 
particular occurrences’ of your earlier years here, I am 
fully satisfied they wete exempt from any acts of meanness. 
The cause which made me wish your removal was the in- 
fluence I observed you to have over A—, which he himself 
acknowledged, and which I perceived was highly prejudicial 
to him. In faa, I did not think it possible to keep you both, 
and the relationship between myself and A— made me 
prefer letting him return of the two. How far I might have 
succeeded in keeping you both, had he not gone to India 
when you returned, I do not know, for I certainly should 
not have looked over some things, had he been hete with 
you, which while you were here alone I considered of less 
importance. 

“In arranging the places of the boys I never pretend to 
infallibility. Impartiality is my aim, and that I confidently 
claim. I decide upon the evidence of their exertions which 
appeats before me. Boys may have much better talents than 
those above them, and yet lose ground if those talents are 
not accompanied with proportionate exertion. I have no 
doubt that, had you chosen to put forth your strength, you 
would have done much more and have been much higher ; 
but I am not to blame because you were not industrious ; 
not is a boy to stand so much upon points with his instructors 
as to fancy himself ill-used when he finds others placed above 
him whom the master believes to have used mote exertions. 
This, I know, is a common error with boys, which is best 
unlearned by experience in life. 

“I certainly could have wished for your own sake that 
you had kept more to the spirit than to the letter of your 
promise ; for I cannot say that your behaviour, though not 

" From an erasure in the draft, it appears that there had been some 
“particular occurrences ’’ which Dr. Butler had not forgotten. — Ep. . 
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actually contumacious, has been altogether satisfactory—by — 
your own acknowledgement it was not all it might have 
been, nor what my own goodwill towards you had led me 
to expect. Do not understand me to say this as upbraiding 
you ; my object is to show you why I confine the note which 
you may produce when necessary to as few words as possible. 
You know that you were not dismissed, and you know the 
precautions I took to prevent such a supposition ; but you 
should also bear in mind that where it exists it has probably 
Otiginated in some rumour about your general condué here 
latterly, and especially just previous to your leaving me, and 
this may help to convince you that it has been injudicious. 
What you have heard me say sometimes to the boys I may 
now tepeat to you with more probability of your attending 
to it, which is, that here, as well as at all other public schools, 
there ate plenty of people who have little to do but amuse 
themselves with prying into the transactions of the master 
and boys, and magnifying all the faults they find. Nothing 
is so easy as to find fault, and wherever there are boys there 
will of course be opportunities of doing so. It is fortunate 
when these misstatements can be corrected, but this oppor- 
tunity is not always found. I have thus replied at some 
length to your parting letter, because I am persuaded the 
time will come when you will be convinced that the course 
you latterly adopted here was rather headstrong than be- 
coming, and because, if you are in consequence led to re- 
flect, you may be saved from similar errors in your academical 
coutse, where you may perhaps not find similar indulgence. 


I am your sincere friend and well-wisher, py i. 
S. BUTLER. 


The letter enclosed, that was “to be shown if necessary,” 
ran: 


““ DEAR —, In reply to your note of last night, I have only 
to say, what is well known to your schoolfellows, that you did 
not leave me in consequence of a dismissal or any application 
made on my part to your father, but in consequence of a note 
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from him requesting that I would send you home, in order 
that you might be equipped to go to college. You are at full 
liberty to show this note to any person to whom you may 
think proper to make the communication. I am your sincere 


friend 
? “¢ BUTLER. 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


King’s Head, Coventry, June 1st, 1820. 


“Without being sent I find myself among the noisy 
descendants of peeping Tom, and shall be very happy to 
turn my back upon them to-morrow. I have just been 
reconnoitring from my bedroom ; in front of it stand fourteen 
caravans containing all sorts of beasts of the brute or human 
kind. The Devonshire giant is drawn up alongside the 
Flemish fairy—I know not why, except that 0! moA\o! may 
compare great things with small. The wilder beasts are 
-troating for their prey, and the rabble for the showman. What 
a cutse to be kept here twenty-four hours among the ferae 
naturae, without a chance of earning a penny by exhibiting 
one’s own beauties or deformities. I think, however, that 
I might have excited popular curiosity as the descendant of 
a fire-eater whose nose had been likened to a furnace by a 
certain learned doétor, and which was capable of being con- 
verted at will to a fire or candle lighter. 

“ Talking of fite, I have had a visit from the Poet Laureate * 
at Peterhouse. He stayed three days, and I had a dinner in 
honour of him. I was glad to find he liked my stock, and 
swallowed it more greedily than I do his poetry. He was 
going to Oxford to meet Lord Hill and the Duke of Welling- 
ton—an honoraty degree was to be the payment of his 

travelling expenses. 

“But we can talk of this when we meet. I see no reason 
why I should not reach your dinner-table by four o’clock on 
Sunday next. Bishops travel on Sundays, so I suppose 
a fortiori 8.D.’s may do the same. Have the goodness to 


* Southey. 
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send John to bespeak a stall for my horse, and a bed for 
myself in my old room adjoining the upstairs dining-room 
at the Raven. Mind, I do not and cannot think of troubling 
you for anything but larder and cellar provisions, and as. 
much of your native good-humour as you can spare. I 
give you a day or two’s warning that you may announce my 
intended arrival to the Serjeant. I have letters to a gentleman 
at Ludlow, and to Mr. Knight for Leintwardine, and long to 
be at the grayling and trout. If I am not with you by 
Sunday, some accident will have happened to me worse 
than wind or weather.” , 


From the Rev. T. Sheepshanks to Mrs. Butler 


July 2nd, 1820. 
x 
“T am glad to hear Tom is diligent; he shall have a 
‘week’s decent drilling from me at Shrewsbury before the 
examination, and after that he must trust to good luck and 


his own brains. 
* 


“T have read The Fortunes of Nigel—would I had not! 
‘The author seems to me to have taken final leave of his 
senses, and I trust has or will pay the same compliment to 


his teaders. 
* 


“TI can’t say I have been very successful in the way of 
obtaining boys to fill up the vacancies (this being the most 
interesting subject, I ought to have mentioned it sooner). 
I had one nibble at Worcester, which I think may possibly 
catch a gudgeon. I had a bout the other day with an honest 
gentleman, who wanted a private tutor for his son. I 
tecommended him, of course, to send him to Shrewsbuty, 
where I would (for a consideration, of course) be his private 
tutor myself. I enlarged, as in duty bound, on the superiority 
of schools over private tuition, and on the superiority 
of Shrewsbury over all other schools. He said he wanted 
his son to have exercise and cleanliness, etc. I observed 
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that we had the Quarry and the Severn—the best walk and 
river in the kingdom; but I took especial care not to say 
that the one was out of bounds, and being caught in the other 
a flogging. He reckoned, however, that he wanted his son 
to have a little wine—not too much, of course, after his 
dinner. In order that he might have no excuse for making 
his son a dunce, I said that a private tutor would take him 
for £200 per annum, whereas yout terms were only forty-six 
guineas, and offered (what could I do more ?) that for the 
remaining {151 145. I would myself take care that he had 
wine daily, and not too much. Of the quantity necessary 
I was to be sole judge. This plan altogether he did not 
approve, so I was obliged to let him go. You see, however, 
I have spared no efforts. Of Mr. White I know nothing, 
except that as proproétor he behaved very ill to a friend of 
mine. If, however, he sends some boys who are acquaint- 
ances and private pupils of mine, I will forgive him all his 
sins. Pray give my best regards to Miss Butler, and Mrs. 
John Lloyd and Mr. John Lloyd, and Tom and Lizzie, and 
Mrs. John Lloyd’s little baby, and Mrs. John Lloyd’s little 
baby’s little finger—in short, to the whole concern. 
“Believe me, my dear madam, yours most sincerely, 
“-T, SHEEPSHANKS.” 


To a Parent 


Shrewsbury, July roth, 1820. 


“DEAR sir, At the time of breaking up I learned that 
an attack was meditated by some boys on your son and some 
other of his schoolfellows, the result of some party quarrel, 
in which it is generally most advisable for a master not to 
interfere, because the disputes of boys are best settled among 
themselves, and the interference of the master tends to per- 
petuate ill-will. On this occasion, however, finding that 
there was serious and vindictive aggression on one side, and 
a steady determination to resist it on the other, I felt it my 
duty to prevent the mischief by separating the contending 
parties. I have since learned that your son, who appears 
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to have been on the defensive, not the aggressive side, was 
atmed with so deadly a weapon as a loaded pistol. I have 
therefore to request that you will insist on his most faithfully 
promising you and me that he will never arm himself with 
a similar weapon during his continuance under my cate, 
and will give up to you that which he now has. 


*K 


“When two boys quarrel, though battles ought not to be 
encouraged, perhaps the most desirable thing is that they 
should settle it between themselves by a trial of mastery, 
which generally puts a stop to all further squabbles. But 
no master can either say this or encourage it. I am only 
‘giving you my opinion, which is for your private considera- 
tion, not for promulgation.” 

*K 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN: THE LETTERS TO HENRY BROUGHAM, 
ESQ., M.P. 


Corre spondence, 20th September 1820-16th December 1820, 
Appointment to the Archdeaconry of Derby, Correspondence, 
1 January 1821 — 3rd December 1821 


WO BILLS WERE INTRODUCED BY MR. 

Brougham in the summer of 1820 which threatened to 

prejudice the interests of almost all future masters 

of endowed grammar schools throughout the king- 
dom. The schools of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
Harrow, the Charterhouse, and Rugby were exempted, and 
as the Bills were not retrospective Dr. Butler was not 
affected ; believing, however, that the Bills would lower the 
tone of public education, he attacked them (or rather the 
second of them, dated 14th July 1820) in two vigorous 
letters to Mr. Brougham himself, the first of which was 
published in 1820 and the second in 1821. The first dealt 
with the effects of the measure on education generally, while 
_ the second urged the claims of Shrewsbury to be added to 
the list of schools excluded from its provisions. Among the 
objectionable clauses was one empowering those who had 
the appointment to the mastership of any school to limit 
the number of boarders which the master might take, or, if 
they chose, “to forbid altogether the taking, receiving, or 
entertaining of any such boarders.” By another clause the 
master was liable to be compelled “ to teach, either by himself 
ot by an usher or assistant, reading, writing, and accounts,” 
should those who appointed him see fit to so require. The 
Bills were abandoned after having been amended in com- 
mittee. I need not therefore give any analysis of the argu- 
ments advanced in the first of the two letters. 

A few extracts from the earlier ordinances for the govern- 
ment of the school (commonly called Ashton’s ordinances), 
and Dr. Butlet’s synopsis of the course of instruction for the 
fifth and sixth forms in his own time, comprise all that is of 
ptesent interest in the second letter. 


“‘ 1, Schoolmaster not to frequent alehouses. 
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““ 2. Master’s families to quit, on vacancies, within three 
months. 

“3. Item. The head schoolmaster’s degree of the said 
school for the time being shall be, at the time of his election, 
a Master of Arts of two years’ standing at the least, well able 
to make a Latin verse, and learned in the Greek tongue. 

“4. Item. The second schoolmaster of the said school 
for the time being shall be, at the time of his election, a 
Master of Arts at the least, and well able to make a Latin 
verse, and learned in the Greek tongue, before he be admitted 
to teach in the said school. 

“<5. Item. The third schoolmaster of the said school for 
the time being shall be a Bachelor of Arts at the least, and 
well able to make a Latin verse, and of such sufficient learning 
as that place requireth, before he be admitted. 


*K 


“21. Item. Every Thursday the scholars of the highest 
form before they go to play shall for exercise declaim and 
play one ac of a comedy, and every Saturday versify, and 
against Monday morning give up their themes or epistles ; 
and all other exercises of writing or speaking shall be used in 


Latin. 


“24. Item. ‘That no scholar shall be admitted into the 
Free Grammar School before he can write his name with his 
own hand, and before he can read English perfectly, and have 
his accidence without (book ?), and can give any case of any 
number of a noun substantive or adjective, and any person 
of any number of a verb active or passive, and can make 
Latin by any of the concords, the Latin words being first 
given him. 

* 


“33. Item. There shall be read in the same school, for 
prose, in Latin, Tully, Caesar’s Commentaries, Sallust, and 
Livy; also two little books of Dialogues drawn out of 
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Tully’s Offices and Ludovicus Vives by Mr. Ashton, some time 
chief schoolmaster of the said school; for verse, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and Terence ; for Greek, the Greek Grammar 
of Clenard, the Greek Testament, Isocrates ad Demonicum, ot 
Xenophon’s Cyrus; and those authors, or some of them, 
mentioned in the table for the manner of teaching to be read 
in this school, according to the head-master’s discretion and 
choice, as shall seem best for the children’s capacities.” 
* 


The weekly course of instru€tion for the fifth and sixth 
forms, under Dr. Butler, was as follows: 


Monday. 1. Chapel. History, Grecian, Roman, English. 
Repeat Greek Grammar. 

2. Dalzel’s Analetia Majora, sixth and upper fifth only. 
The parts read in this class are Thucydides, Plato, 
Greek Orators, Aristotle, Longinus. Lecture on 
Greek Grammar. 

3. Cicero’s Orations. 

4. Virgil. Shell attend. Chapel. 

Tuesday. 1. Chapel. Repeat Virgil, Show up Latin 
theme. 

2. Dalzel’s Analeia Majora. Parts read are the Greek 
plays, Pindar, Theocritus, Callimachus. Subject 
for Latin verses given. Remainder of Latin themes 
shown up. Half-holiday. Masters of accomplish- 
ments attend. 

Wednesday. 1. Chapel. ‘Tacitus, Demosthenes, Greek 
play or Plautus, for sixth and upper fifth ; Pitman’s 
Excerpta, lower fifth ; and repeat Dalzel of Tuesday. 

2, Greek play. Examination of a class of the lower 
boys. 

3. Horace; Odes. 

4. Scriptores Romani. Chapel. 

Thursday. 1. Chapel. Repeat Horace. Show up Latin 
verses. 

* This table was not in existence in Dr. Butler’s time. — ED. 
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2. Homer. Shell attend. Lecture in Algebra to sixth 
and upper fifth. Remaining verse exercises shown 
up. Half-holiday as Tuesday. 

Friday. 1. Chapel. Repeat Homer. Show up lyrics. 

2. Juvenal or Horace, the Satires and Epifiles. Shell 
attend. Show up the remainder of the lyric 
exercises. 

3. Tacitus, Demosthenes, Greek play or Plautus, to 
sixth and upper fifth only. Lower fifth Pitman. 

4. Virgil. Shell attend. Chapel. 

Saturday. 1. Chapel. Repeat Juvenal or Horace. Lec- 
ture in Euclid to sixth and upper fifth. 

2. Open lesson, generally English translated into Greek 
or Latin prose, or lesson in Greek play. Prepostors 
of the week show up Greek vetses. 

Sunday. Church in the morning. Chapel in the evening. 
Upper boys examined in Watts’ Scripture History 
ot Tomline’s Theology. Lower boys examined in 
Catechism. 


Examination for the Sixth and Upper Fifth Forms, commencing 
7th August 1820 


Monday. 1. English theme. 
2. Latin theme. | 
3. Greek metres ; adjustment and translation into Latin 
verse of a Greek chorus. 
Tuesday. 1. History. 
2. English translated into Latin. 
Wednesday. 1. Geogtaphy. 
2. Euclid. 
3. Philology. 
Thursday. 1. Latin translated into English. 
2. Latin verses. 
Friday. 1. English translated into Greek. 
2. Greek translated into English. 
3. Algebra. 
Saturday. 1. Religion. 
2. Arrangement of classes. Distribution of prizes. 
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The questions are all given and answered in writing, in 
the presence of the head-master, who never quits 
the school during the period of examination, and 
each subject takes on an average two hours. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 20TH SEPTEMBER 1820- I6TH DECEMBER 
1820 


To the Hon. H. G. Bennet, M.P. 


September 2oth, 1820. 


“ Writing to you on a previous occasion I claimed that 
Shrewsbury School should be put on at least as favourable a 
footing as Eton, Westminster, or any other. I now see that 
in this Bill Eton, Westminster and Winchester, Harrow, 
Charterhouse and Rugby, ate excepted as being public 
schools. I claim the same exception for Shrewsbury on that 
ground also, and I beg to state my reasons. 

“If by a public school is meant one to which persons from 
all parts of the kingdom send their sons for education—and 
I cannot conceive any other meaning of the term—then I beg 
leave to say that there is now, and usually have been during 
my mastership, boys at Shrewsbury School from almost every 
county in England and Wales, some from Scotland and some 
from Ireland. 

“ Tf reference is made to the extent of the foundations and 
exhibitions, I beg to say that this foundation is far mote 
extensive than Harrow, and has more numerous and valuable 
exhibitions than Rugby. For particulars I refer you and Mr. 
Brougham to Mr. Carlisle’s books on endowed schools. 

“If to metit, it is tender ground and invidious for me to 
speak, but there are more prizemen at Cambridge from 
Shrewsbury School in proportion to numbers than from any 
other school in England, and more in actual numbers than 
from any school but Eton and Charterhouse. 
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“Tf to numbers, there ate now a hundred and fifty-eight 
boys, and the number is limited for want of room. 

“IT see no right which any of the excepted schools have to 
their exception, or to the title of public schools, which does — 
not equally belong to Shrewsbury, and I therefore claim the 
same exception and the same distinction.” 


* 


From the Rev. T. S. Hughes 


(In reference to the letter to Henry Brougham, Esq.) 
November 1St, 1820. 


“MY DEAR DocrTor, I should have written to you before 
this on the subject of your letter if I had not known that old 
Till intended to do so, and had agreed with him in some 
opinions which he expressed. 

“TI have the pleasure to tell you that I never knew a thing 
so well received ; the observation of all who read it is that 
the arguments and statements are quite unanswerable. I 
have lent my copy to go round a large circuit of houses. I 
have introduced the subject in all quarters, and have found 
no dissentient opinion. I only heard one person say that he 
thought one or two of the remarks were a little too caustic.” 


* 


From W. Hi. Butler, Esg., of the Stone House, Kenilworth 


Kenilworth, November 5th, 1820. 
* 


“We have not experienced any disturbance here or at 
Warwick since you left us, and the eletioneering goes on 
smoothly. The only incident I heard of yesterday was that 
one of Mr. Spoonet’s friends from Coventry being over- 
fatigued by his exertions, and unwilling to walk home, pro- 
ceeded at dusk to the Saltisford Common with a string formed 
as a bridle, caught a horse, and rode away briskly through 
the outskirts of Warwick towards the Coventry road. But 
the animal became restive and set off full-speed into the town, 
making a dead stop at the bridewell door. ‘The keeper, being 
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accidentally on the outside, recognised his own horse, called 
the turnkey, and had both horse and rider immediately 
secured,” 


From the Right Hon. J. C. Villiers, M.P. (afterwards Earl of 
Clarendon) | 


Euston, November 7th, 1820. 
* 


“T must recur to what I mentioned in my former letter,? 
and I only do so for the further credit of your school—you 
may depend upon the fact that the principle of tuition by the 
boys is with success carried to a greater extent than is thought 
of in any other classical school ; and you may rely upon its 
genetal utility to the scholars upon the testimony of so 
competent and great an authority as the eminent Etonian 
whom I mentioned, and whose testimony has satisfied me: 
upon the subject.” 

* 


From Bulkeley Williams, Esq. (a former Pupil) 


Magdalene College, December 3rd, 1820. 


““ REVEREND SIR, It is with considerable concern that I 
inform you that I am again refused a scholarship on Dr. 
Millington’s foundation. I am the mote disappointed as 
Mr. Crawley held out great hopes of success to me, expressing 
himself satisfied with my performance at the examination. 
He gave me a paper of questions, and said that if the answers 
to them were not satisfattory he would give me another 
such paper. ‘The first answers, however, seemed sufficient, 
as he gave me no more questions. Upon this I began to 
feel sure of success, but some time after he informed me that 
he had written to the Master on the subject, and observed. 
that he was afraid I could not have the Millington Scholar- 
ship, but that I should have some other ; his last account, 
however, informs me that I can have none at all. As he 
really thought me deserving of a scholarship, I am at a loss. 

* I did not find the letter referred to among Dr. Butler’s papers. — ED. 
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to conjecture why the Master should give a different decision, 
who, being at his living in Flintshire, can have no idea of the 
result of the examination, but from the account he has 
received from Mr. Crawley. Bray is also deprived of his ~ 
scholarship, being rusticated for a very slight offence without 
being convened, and merely not having an opportunity of 
saying anything in his defence. I trust that this will not 
appear irrelevant to the subject, as there seems to appear in 
it a wish on the part of the College to have as many scholar- 
ships as possible vacant. Shall I under these circumstances 
beg the favour of that advice which you have so kindly 
offered me? Ishould wish to change my College (and should 
prefer Peterhouse to all others here) ; in this a however I 
shall be happy to be ruled by you. 
**T.am, Reverend Sit, 
“Your most obedient and grateful pupil, 
** BULKELEY WILLIAMS. 


““p.s. A line to my father on the subject would be thank- 
fully received by him.” 


From the Rev. P. Williams 
Beaumaris, December 16th, 1820. 


“DEAR SIR, I have received a letter from Mr. Crawley 
since I troubled you before about my son Bulkeley regretting 
that he had not been able to recommend his election into 
the scholarship on Dr. Millington’s foundation, and, after 
paying him some compliments on his regular condu& in 
College, says ‘that by some unaccountable means he has 
left school so exceedingly ill-informed as to the first principles _ 
of grammar, that I have found it absolutely impossible to 
suppott his pretensions without violating that duty which I 
owe to the College and that respect for the institutions of the 
founder which I conceive ought in all such cases to be the 
primary consideration.’ 

“Mr. Crawley had Bulkeley before him some time after 
the examination, and told him in direct terms he must not 
expect the exhibition, and Mr. Neville has written to the 
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same effect to Lord Bulkeley: we must therefore give it up, 
but my son is so much mottified and disappointed, and 
conceives himself so much ill-treated, that I cannot prevail 
on him to remain at Magdalene. He is very ready and 
willing to go to any other College at Cambridge you may 
tecommend, to which Lord Bulkeley has also consented, and 
his Lordship agrees with me that my son has been ill-used 
and deceived. Bulkeley has intimated a wish to go to 
Peterhouse, but as I am not competent to judge what is best 
now to be done with him, I shall be exceedingly thankful to 
you for your friendly advice on this occasion, and be so 
good as to let me hear from you soon, so that I may write 
to Bulkeley, who remains at College during the Christmas 
recess, to arrange his plans for his removal and to have the 
benefit of the terms he has kept. 

“‘ My son John has just arrived at home, and was sorry he 
could not contrive to stop at Shrewsbury and call upon you, 
but I find he has no means of judging of the examination of 
his brother, who has kept no copy of the papers he brought 
up to Mr. Crawley. Upon the whole I fear nothing can 
now be done but to remove poor Bulkeley from a College 
where the sons of great men only are encouraged, under the 
government of the Tutor as well as the Master. I hope you 
will excuse my troubling you on this occasion, and remain, 
with our united and best regards to Mrs. Butler, yourself, 
and family, dear Sir, 

“Your obliged and faithful servant, 
“<p, WILLIAMS.” 


Dr. Butler does not appear to have kept any drafts of the 
answets which it may be taken as certain that he wrote to 
both the foregoing letters, probably because the letters 
reached him just at the end of the half-year, which is always 
a busy time. 


Early in 1821 Dr. Butler was appointed by Lord Cornwallis, 
then Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, to the Archdeaconty 
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of Derby, which office he held till he was himself appointed 
to the See of Lichfield and Coventry on the death of Bishop 
Ryder. | 


CORRESPONDENCE, IST JANUARY 1821—3RD DECEMBER 1821 


From Baron Merian 


January 1st, 1821. 


““ DEAR SIR, Pray where is that verse of Homer in which a 
person is commended (or blamed) for being very expert in 
swearing ? I believe and am almost sure the verb épkizein is 
in that verse. The sense of the line is equal to those where 
a man is quoted for being a good runner, a wise judge, a rich 
farmer. I have asked two Greek professors here, but they 
could not tell me. I am, however, quite certain of the 
existence of such a Homeric verse.” 

* 


The passage referred to is in Odyssey, xix, 392, etc., where 
Autolycus is mentioned as singularly expert at thieving and 
false-swearing. - 

Dr. Butler sent the required reference, and on 9th March 
1821 the Baron wrote, “‘ The verse of Homer is ipsusimus : 
now I shall beat my French doétors.” 


To an Old Pupil 


Shrewsbury, March 5th, 1821. 


*“ DEAR BRAY, We have examined the decree under which 
you hold your exhibition, and can find no power given to the 
Master and Fellows to deprive you of it. All that appears 
is that, if you do not keep the greater part of each term, you 
forfeit for the first offence one-half the exhibition for that 
year, and for the second offence the exhibition is made vacant. 
The utmost penalty, therefore, which you have incurred is 
the loss of one-half your exhibition for the present year, and 
if you keep the present and next terms you ought certainly 
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to have the other half. If the Master and Mr. Crawley have 
declared your exhibition vacant, your remedy lies in an appeal 
to the visitor. 

“ It is true that the visitor is the Master’s father ; but still, 
wete I you, I would appeal to him: you cannot be wotse 
off by so doing ; you may be better off ; and you will either 
obtain justice, or subject the visitor to the same suspicion of 
partiality as the Master and Mr. Crawley now labour under. 
Some legal advice is necessary on making the appeal, and I 
think you should first consult your father on the subjeé& and ~ 
then apply to some respectable lawyer at Cambridge. By all 
Means go to some one who ranks high in the profession, and 
not to an understrapper. He will draw out your appeal, 
which cannot cost you much, and if you succeed it will be a 
great triumph for you. When you have consulted your 
father, which I wish you to do without delay, write to me 
upon the subject. If your father consents to your appealing, 
I presume the first step you have to take will be to call on 
Mr. Crawley with your lawyer, ask him whether your exhi- 
bition is declared vacant, and demand a decisive answer. If 
he says No, then you have no need to appeal. If he says 
Yes, then tell him you shall appeal to the visitor. In all this 
I give you my advice as a friend, not as a trustee: it is my 
own opinion unconnected with the trustees, and they are not 
responsible for it. Nor will it be in their power or mine 
to allow you anything from the trust funds towards the 
expense of the appeal, whatever it may be. Of course I 
wtite all this to you confidentially, and do not wish to be 
mentioned in the College or to any one but your father as 
having given any advice in the matter, though I shall always 
be ready enough to avow my opinion of Mr. C— when 
called upon.” 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


Hustler’s Rooms, Jesus College, May 6th, 1821. 


‘“ MY DEAR DOCTOR, Since I wrote to you some days or 
even weeks have elapsed, yet I have heard no tidings of your 
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convalescence. Pray write to tell me you are well again, 
and mean to keep so. My Easter was spent mainly in Hamp- 
shire—trouts and fishing-rods the order of the day. ‘There 
ate some glorious streams in the neighbourhood of Andover 
and Stockbridge, and I mean to have a legal right over their 
inhabitants as soon as any of the piscatorial liberties are 
offered for hire. | 

“ By-the-bye, Mr. Madox and Colonel Leighton, as I 
understand, have hired the fishery of Llyn Ogwyn. What is 
now to become of me? Unless I can carry on the war I 
may as well keep out of Wales, and remain free from the 
contaminating influences of envy and covetousness; for 
though Gwyned and Tally Llyn be very good reservoirs, yet 
Ogwyn is far the best of the three. When you see Mr. 
Madox, present my angular and circular compliments to him, 
i.e. come round him if you can. My present intention is to 
be in Wales during August, and to return to Salop at the 
beginning of September, so as to give the grayling a benefit 
at Leintwardine. 

““ Ask Mr. Madox if he be acquainted with the new fly 
called ‘the coachman’; it is much used in Hants, and, as 


I suppose, took its name from whipping—its wings are white, © 


body ted hackle and peacock neck [?], hook middle size. 
I know you love these minutiae. I could tell of some other 
peculiarities, and promise to let you into the arcana, provided 
always that you reward me accordingly. You do indeed 
know some of the best baits for a fisherman, and sauces for 
his fish; but as I have already put you into a stew, I will 
leave you there for the present to fatten with any odd fish 
you may chance to fall in with. It is ten to one but he or 
some one of his connections will know me and my haunts 
and otter-like propensities. 


* 


““T have tried to get you some dotterel, but have been at — 
present unsuccessful; but I do not despair, and think they — 
will be of use to your inner man. If I can do anything for | 
you hete, pray let me. And I promise not to bore you again — 
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about fishing till we find ourselves at least at the riverside, 
ot in the middle of it, as I was last week in Hertfordshire, 
when I was properly duck’d in consequence of a green drake. 
Good-night.”’ | 


The letter to which the following is an answer was sent 
by the boys without Dr. Butler’s knowledge: see letter to 
Sit B. Bloomfield, December 1821: 


From Weld Forester, Esq. 


(Original in possession of Mrs. G. L. Bridges and Miss Butler) 
Sackville Street, June 18th, 1821 ? 

“Mr. Weld Forester presents his compliments to the 
gentlemen at Shrewsbury School, and begs to assure them 
that, should his Majesty come to Willey on his way to Ireland, 
he will with pleasure state their request, and communicate the 
King’s answer to Dr. Butler, but at the same time begs to 
acquaint them that at present his Majesty’s intentions ate to 
go to Ireland by sea. 


“To the Head Boy of the Free School, Shrewsbury.” 


From the Rev. Reginald Heber, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta 


(Original in possession of Mrs. G. L. Bridges and Miss Butler) 
July 27th, 182r. 

“DEAR SIR, I feel I am taking a great liberty with you, but 
i trust that the anxiety I naturally feel for the success of my 
brother in his present contest for the University of Oxford 
may be my apology for thus intruding to request your friendly 
interest in his favour with any of your pupils who have votes 
for Oxford. Great as is the number of the distinguished 
scholars whom you have sent to your own University, I am 
well aware that ours is also beholden to you for many, and 
I know too well the affection and respec with which all your 
pupils regard you in after-life not to be convinced that your 
good word (should you think fit to exert it in favour of my 
brother) must be of very considerable service to him. At all 
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events, in a contest which ought at all events to be swayed 
by opinion, and success in which has generally had some 
reference to literary reputation, it will be a material encourage- 
ment and comfort to us, whichever way the struggle is — 
decided, to believe that we have the good wishes of Dr. 
Butler. I arrived in Shrewsbury too late to call on you this 
evening, and must set out again for town to-mortow at six, 
which must plead my excuse for this hasty note. 

“A letter will reach me at any time during the next fort- 
night at 18, Charles Street, St. James’s.” 


From Lord Spencer 


Plymouth Docks, August 5th, 1821. 


“ DEAR siR, I received your letter of the 318t of July just as 

I was setting off from the Isle of Wight to come to this place by 
sea, and I now take the earliest opportunity of thanking you 
for it, as well as for your former one of July 3rd, which I 
postponed acknowledging till I judged you were returned to 
hrewsbury from your northern excursion; and I should have 
Written to you in a few days even if I had not again heard 
from you. I have to return you very sincere thanks for your 
description of the Greek Testament of 1638, which I have no 
doubt must be an edition of considerable rarity, notwith- 
Standing the low price assigned to it by Brunet. I am pretty 
sute that I have not a copy of this edition, but I am unwilling 
to deprive you of it, as it is so well calculated to hold a place 
on the shelves of a scholar and a divine. However, if you 
are not unwilling to transfer it to my collection, which is 
already rich in editions of the Scriptures, perhaps you will 
allow me to propose to you in exchange some Aldine edition 
of which you may be in want, and of which I have several 
that are duplicates, besides those which were sold at my late 
sale, most of which, as I am informed, have been purchased 
for you, which induces me to suppose that you are colle&ing . 
that class of books: if this proposal should suit you, I will 
take measures for sending you a list of such as I may have for 
your selection, and shall be very happy to find that I can offer 
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you anything you may want in return for your very obliging 
offer to give me up this Testament. 

“Tam well aware (though I never saw it) of the existence 
of the copy of Walton’s Polyglott with Castellani’s Lexicon 
on Lt. Pp. in the library of Shrewsbury School. It is very 
seldom that the Lexicon is to be found with the Polyglott in 
that state, and I myself know but of two other such copies— 
namely, that in the British Museum, which was a presentation 
copy to Charles 1 and that in the library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which was a presentation copy to James 11 when 
Duke of York. I have a copy, which I bought at Paris, 
which wants the Lexicon, and there is another similar one in 
out late King’s private library at Buckingham House: there 
is also one in the royal library at Paris equally defective. I 
‘should be glad to know whether the Shrewsbury copy has 
the dedication to the King, as also whether in the preface it 
has the original paragraph acknowledging the remission of 
the paper duty by the Protector, or that paragraph as it was 
cotrected after the Restoration, in which the Protector’s title 
is omitted. My copy is of the latter description.” 


*K 


The letter of August (?), 1821, to an assistant master has 
been already given in the introductory chapter. 

A copy of a letter re the alterations made by the committee 
in the inscription written by Dr. Butler for the monument 
to his ever most affectionately remembered master Dr. James 
now in Rugby Chapel, with the inscription as originally 
written by Dr. Butler and again as it Stands at present, will 
be found in the British Museum among Dr. Butler’s papers 
under date 5th OGober 1821. ‘The original is at Rugby 
School. 


From a Paper headed “* Statement of S— E—’s Behaviour” 


October 31St, 1821. 
-k 
“ A preposter is one of the first eight boys to whom the 
master delegates a certain share of authority, in whom he 
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reposes confidence, and whose business it is to keep the boys 
in order, to prevent all kinds of mischief and impropriety, 
and to give up the names of offenders to Dr. Butler, either 
when called upon by him, or without such requisition as 
often as they see cause.” 


The spelling of the word “ prepostor ”’ occasions me some 
uneasiness. I believe it is usually spelt either “ pre-” or 
“ prae-postors,” but Dr. Kennedy used always to write 
ce ns >P) 4 vi 

prepositors,” while Dr. Butler, generally if not always, 
in his drafts wrote “ preposters.” In his printed papers I 
see he spells it “ prepostors.” 

Stoves, it seems, were only beginning to find their way 
into churches, and that not without opposition. 


To the Rev. H. Sims 


Tonstall, Derbyshire, O&ober 31St, 1821. 


“ REV. sir, I beg to acknowledge the favour of your letter 
yesterday. Having in my charge recommended the adoption 
of Stoves in churches, you may be sure I can have no objection 
to the use of them; but as I do not infer from your letter 
that the stove in your church, though generally acceptable, 
was approved by the vote of a parish meeting, it would, I 
think, save much trouble and uneasiness were you to adopt 
this measure now, which appears to me the most ready and 
indeed regular way of proceeding. If it is approved by the 
majority of your parishioners in vestry, I trust all altercation 
and dispute on the matter will be at an end ; if rejected, you 
would, I presume, hardly wish to persevere in a measute which 
is not acceptable to the greater part of your parishioners.” 


* 


The charge above referred to does not appear to have been 
published. ‘There is no copy in the British Museum, nor 
have I found it among Dr. Butler’s private collection of his 
published charges and sermons, nor yet among his mss. 
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From Mus Money 


November 13th, 1821. 


* As you are one of the gifted persons who know every- 
thing (either by inspiration or industry), so it is very fair you 
should pay the penalty of being wiser, wittier, and cleverer 
than your neighbours by submitting to have the knowledge 
you possess plucked out of you. As I scorn little insidious 
ways, I shall, John Bull fashion, bolt my battering-ram in 
your face at once ; and if the matter I am in pursuit of is in 
you, I have no doubt of its flying out at the first fire. A 
friend of ours has got a coin of which he cannot obtain any 
authentic knowledge, and therefore he concludes it to be 
scarce. It is a gold angel of James 1, of very pure ore, and 
in perfe& condition. It is the size of a half-guinea, now 
weighs one pennyweight and six grains, and has a hole drilled 
at the top, by which it seems to have been worn as a charm. 
One side represents St. Michael and the Dragon, with the 
inscription ‘ sott DEO GLorIA,’ ot ‘ Soli Deo Gloria,’ for I 
have not patience to write the characters properly ; the other 
side has a ship in full sail and in the same characters ‘ Jaco 
Pee: GM Brit! et .* Hi Rex When~ this’ piece? was. 
coined is a doubt. Ruding does not allow there was a 
coinage of gold angels in England after Charles, I think ; 
but these letters are particularly clear and unworn. If you 
can throw any light on this momentous question, I shall feel 
obliged ; and if you can point out any book where the little 
gentleman is depicted, still more so: the numismatists here 
are all at fault. . 

“Tt is so long since we heard from you, and I am sure the 
fault does not lie on my side, though I do not insinuate where 
I think it does. I scarcely know what inquiries to make. 
You may have had a half-dozen children and a dozen grand- 
children—buried one wife and married another—bought an 
estate and built a conventicle—turned Methodist, or accom- 
panied the King to Hanover—or, what is much more likely, 
like the poor little innocent mouse, ‘ have set fire to your 
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tail, and burnt down your house ’—in fact I do not know 
how the world has wagged with you at all.” 


On inquiry at the coin-room of the British Museum, I 
learn that the coin above described was one of those struck — 
specially for touching persons afflicted with “‘ the king’s evil.” 


From Baron Merian 


November, 1821. 
* 

“Have you received the Tripartitum from M. Nicholls, 
Cambridge? They are now come to the manifest appre- 
hension that there is and ever was but one language in this 
world, and that whatever we call tongues, idioms, dialects, 
etc., ate nothing else but forms and modifications (by time 
and distance) of the said universal language, which, as H. 
Grotius says, #ullibi eft integrum sed ubique Sparsum. And you 
will own that this way of considering the matter not only 
perfedly agrees with Scripture, but is the sole one which does 
so. For if you admit different springs of language, you 
must admit different Adams. Now, ex opposito, if one Adam 
has been sufficient to procreate in the course of centuries the 
Englishman and the Negro, I should like to know why one 
type of oration might not have spread and branched out 
successively into those numerous lingoes we perceive to-day. 

“But say you, Very well, a priori sed, quaeritur a posteriori ; 
where is the resemblance ? Where are the lineaments, the 
family features, the analogy, between the Samojed’s and the 
Welshman’s chatter ? 

“It is everywhere, my dear friend ; it is most striking, most 
irrefragable, not resting upon reasoning and atgui ergo, but 
upon plain palpable facts, numberless instances, and an 
indivisible thorough concatenation. Vide the Iripartitum and 
its 2nd and 3rd vols., which comprehend the Orient. 

* 


“I gave Mr. H[ughes] a book and map for you you'll not 
dislike—the Geography of the Greek Prepositions. 
* 
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*“Consummate scholars like Dr. Parr cannot relish this 
mode; it is too different from what they have learnt and 
taught for many years with applause. It throws together 
what they carefully distinguish ; it is only a base and founda- 
tion, and they are busy about the top and ornaments.” 


Lo Sir B. Bloomfield 


December 3rd, 1821. 


“ Dr. Butler presents his compliments to Sir B. Bloomfield, 
and begs to say that he was not aware that the boys of Shrews- 
bury School had presumed to petition his Majesty. 

“ Dr. Butler will be most happy to testify his duty to his | 
Majesty by obedience to his Majesty’s commands, but he 
humbly begs leave to state that the vacations at Shrewsbury 
School are already long; and that if he were allowed to 
divide the fortnight between the Christmas and summer 
vacations, it would be attended with less disadvantage to 
the boys, and indeed with much more convenience to himself, 


as it would give him an additional week for a journey to the 


Continent next summer. If Dr. Butler hears nothing to the 
contrary from Sir B. Bloomfield, he will adopt this arrangement 
at the ensuing vacation.” 

* 
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Two Pamphlets signed “ Eubulus,” Correspondence, 30th January 
1822-—16th June 1822 


ARLY IN 1822, WHEN THE MOVEMENT IN | 

favour of establishing a Classical Tripos at Cambridge 

was gathering to a head, Dr. Butler, writing under the 

pseudonym of “ Eubulus,” published a pamphlet entitled 
Thoughts on the Present System of Academic Education in the 
University of Cambridge.’ So strictly did he preserve his 
incognito that he did not confide the secret even to his 
most intimate friends resident in Cambridge, Tillbrook, | 
Hughes, and R. W. Evans. The only persons whom he 
appears to have taken into his confidence were Baron Merian, 
James Tate of Richmond, and Francis Hodgson. 

Motreovet, he adopted a ruse on this occasion which shows 
him to have been particularly anxious to conceal his identity. 
He invariably spells “‘ judgement ”’ as it should be spelt, ze. 
with an e in the middle of the word. He would as soon have 
written “‘ enlargment ” as “judgment” ; in this pamphlet, 
however, he has allowed “ judgment ” to stand, no doubt 
as believing that no one who saw the word thus spelt would 
dream of suspecting him to be the author. This anxiety to 
escape detection shows that the writer knew himself to be 
writing treasonably ; he must have known that what he was 
saying about mathematics applied quite as forcibly to classics ; 
and that if his principles were once admitted, they could end 
in nothing but in the system of modern sides, and of other 
practical reforms, the progress of which, though rapid in 
these last years, leaves still room for development. Indeed, 
from several of Baron Merian’s letters, it appears that Dr. 
Butler intended to pursue the subject of University reform 
as far and as fast as prudence would allow ; and probably he 
would have done so had he not ere long undertaken the 
conduét of the School lawsuit, of which I will say more later. 

It was no doubt because Monk scented its want of finality 
that he was so bitter against Dr. Butler’s pamphlet. What 
Dr. Butler meant to convey was that the education of his 

* Longmans, 1822. 
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time was too like the horny tip which an embryo chicken 
gtows to its beak in order to break through its shell, and 
then throws away. The foremost classical teacher then 
living in this country could hardly be expected to disparage 
openly the system which it was his duty to adopt. I have 
heard the late Canon W. G. Humphry say, “Dr. Butler 
certainly did succeed in making us believe that Latin and 
Greek were the one thing worth living for.” It was his 
business to do this, but he would never have succeeded as 
he did if he had appeared as the author of a pamphlet the 
scepticism of which was so transparent. Hence no doubt 
the, for him, very unusual reserve he manifested on this 
occasion. 

The following extracts may suffice to show the drift of 
the pamphlet : 

*“On an average for the last three years a hundred and 
forty-six men enter the senate-house annually at the usual 
degree time. 

** Of these fifty-two obtain honours, of whom nineteen are 
wranglers or proficients in mathematics, nineteen are senior 
optimés or second-rate mathematicians, and fourteen junior 
optimeés or smatterers. 

“What are the remaining ninety-four? What have they 
to show for an education of three years and a quarter, at an 
expense which cannot be short of {700? What have they 
got in feligion, ethics, metaphysics, history, classics, 
jurisprudence? Who can tell? For except the short 
examination of one day in Locke, Paley, and Butler in the 
senate house, the University must be supposed to know 
nothing of their progress in these things. Their University 
examination for their degree is in mathematics; and if they 
have got four books of Euclid (or even less), can do a sum in 
arithmetic, and solve a simple equation, they are deemed 
qualified for their degree—that is to say, the University 
pronounces this a sufhicient progress, after three years and a 
quarter of Study. | 

“So much for the moAaoi, the valgus ignobile of the mathe- 
matical students, among whom I include what are commonly 
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called gulph men—that is, men who can answer and will not, 
and who are therefore entitled to no distin@tion in the view 
now taken of an University examination. 

“Let us look back to those distinguished with academic» 
honours. 

“Of the junior optimés, do any bring their reading in 
mathematics to after-use ? 

“Of the senior optimés, do any two in each year keep up 
and pursue their mathematical learning, so as to make farther 
proficiency in it after they have taken their degree P 

“ Of the wranglers, do many of the lower wranglers, and 
all or nearly all the higher, pursue their mathematical studies 
farther than to qualify for fellowship examination, which at 
some colleges, as at Trinity, for example, are partly mathe- 
metical? In fad, do more than two-thirds of the wranglers 
pursue their mathematical studies after they have taken their 
degrees P 

“Tf they do not, then all the fruits of the three years and 
a quarter of study, and all the expenses of a hundred and 
forty-six men, amounting to above {100,000 (which, indeed, 
a juster computation would reckon as £136,000), are con- 
centrated, as far as any literary benefit results from them, in 
about twelve or fifteen individuals. 

“Of these I cannot be supposed to speak or think dis- 
respectfully, when I ask, Of what use to them are their 
Har aaa without the walls of the University, in common 

ife ? 

‘“ How many Cambridge mathematicians distinguish them- 
See by bringing their mathematics to bear upon the useful 
atts : 

“Is it true that they, generally speaking, turn their mathe- 
matics to any account, except that of speculative amusement 
ot academic contention ? 

“They may be, and no doubt often are, very ingenious and 
acute men ; but does that ingenuity and acuteness tell, for the 
most part, to any great moral, political, or social purpose P 

‘Are not, in fact, the greater number of calculations and 
combinations by which mathematics are brought to bear upon 
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the arts made by men who have not received an academic 
education ? 

“ Are not practical mathematics the great source of useful 
inventions P and are not the Cambridge mathematics almost 
exclusively speculative ? 

“Take a junior or senior optimé, or even a wrangler, 
into an irregular field with a common land-surveyor, and 
ask them severally to measure it; which will do it soonest 
and best ? 

“Let one of each of these academic graduates and a 
practical sailor be sailing towards an unknown coast ; which 
will soonest make a correct observation ? 

“ Build a bridge across the Thames ; who will do it best— 
Mr. Rennie, or a committee of Senior Wranglers ? 

“Tf it should happen that in these cases the practical 
mathematicians would have the advantage, may it not be 
said that our mathematics are more for show than use ? 

“It may be urged that we point out the principle, and 
_ leave the praétice to others. This may be very true; but I 
believe the laugh would bea good deal against the speculative 
academic who was beaten by the practical clown ; and though 
I admit that ridicule is no test of truth, there would in this 
case be a good deal of reason on its side. I can see no 
grounds for neglecting practice because we understand 
theory ; and if we profess to make mathematics our prime 
pursuit, surely we should comprehend not their principles 
only but their application. 

“Enough of this. Let me be permitted to make a few 
observations on the examination itself, especially that which 
respects the higher class of honouts. 

‘* Ever since the days of Samson, riddles have been thought 
a gteat test of the acuteness of the human mind. Samson 
puzzled the Philistines, the Sphinx puzzled the Thebans, and 
the Queen of Sheba tried to puzzle Solomon. It 1s in 
conformity with this custom, in which sacred and profane 
histories alike concur, that the examiners still propose riddles 
to their examinants. 

““ What is the greater part of that examination but a set of 
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mathematical conundrums, in which each examiner tries to 
display his ingenuity by quibbling subtleties, by little niceties 
and knackeries and tricks of the art, which are for the most 
part exceedingly clever and exceedingly unprofitable, and 
which bear a close, I may say a very close, affinity to those 
hair-breadth theological and metaphysical distinGtions, which 
baffled, and perplexed, and expended in the most abstruse 
and idle speculations, the intelletual faculties of schoolmen 
and Aristotelians in the middle ages P 

“* Alas ! all their Jabours are now considered but idle para- 
doxes and waste of pains. What will future ages say of our 
own ? 

* 

“‘ But there is one melancholy fa&. It is a certain sign of 
incipient decay in any people when their refinements begin 
to be excessive. As soon as the true and legitimate standard 
of taste and judgment either in morals or science is exceeded, 
it is even more difficult to retrograde towards perfection 
than it was before to ascend to it. It is hard indeed to save 
outselves when, having climbed up the mountain on one 
side, we have begun to topple down the precipice on the 
other. 

“There is another point well deserving our consideration, 
on which I have not yet touched. Suppose mathematics not 
to be the exclusive branch of academic examination in this 
University, would there be any deficiency of great and 
eminent mathematicians? JI cannot conceive that, were a 
fair and due degree of honour given to mathematical pursuits 
without an exclusive preference, there would be any want of 
persons sufficiently inclined to cultivate and excel in them. 
I do not know and do not believe that, in the days of Barrow, 
Newton, and Cotes, the same exclusive attention was paid to 
mathematics as at the present time, nor do I conceive that 
any modern names can be disgraced by a comparison with 
these. The same stimulus which was then sufficient to pro- 
duce a Newton would always operate to produce one, although 
there were no exclusive preference given to mathematics and 
no exclusive rewards. 
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“‘ A university is a society of students in all and every of 
the liberal arts and sciences. How, then, can that society 
deserve the name which confines its Studies almost exclusively 
to one? This exclusive preference militates against the very 
spirit of our institution, and certainly damps the ardour and 
cramps the genius of many a man who might excel in classical 
or metaphysical pursuits, by compelling him to adopt a 
course of study for which he has neither talent nor inclination, 
but in which he is compelled to delve and toil if he wishes 
to attain any academic reward. 

* 

“In truth it is known and acknowledged that the severity 

of the senate-house examination, and the dryness of mathe- 
matical pursuits, induces many men after one or two years’ 
trial, or even more, and after having with infinite toil and 
labour made some progress on their cheerless way, to abandon 
all competition for mathematical honours, and content them- 
selves with barely getting their degree. 
“Of what use are all their studies to them? It may be 
said that they have only themselves to blame, and that they 
might and should have persevered ; this is true in the abstract, 
but, like many theories, fails in the application. 

“ With human beings allowance must be made for human 
failings and human imperfections; and if the mind sinks under 
the load that is laid upon it, they who’ lay that load are them- 
selves not exempt from blame. 

“ What then do I advise? The relinquishment of mathe- 
matical pursuits? By no means. I would give equal 
honour, nay, concede all that can be fairly conceded, to long- 
eStablished habits and prejudices ; I would give precedence 
to mathematical studies, but not exclusive privileges and 
rewards. Nec nihil, neque omnia. J would give a large and 
liberal share of honours and rewards to classical studies, not 
only in the distribution of classical prizes at present existing 
by the benefa@tion of various founders, but in the senate- 
house examination, and in the classification of academic 
degrees. 
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“*T must add a few words on the classical examination. It 
would of course comprise not merely the construing Greek 
and Latin, but a variety of questions connected with the 
passages selected, and depending on history, antiquities, 
chronology, geography, metrical and philological criticism, 
and ancient philosophy. And this Jeads me to a remark 
which will perhaps be unpalatable to some of our distinguished 
scholars, but which truth compels me not to omit. I mean 
that our range of Greek reading is at present too much 
confined. We labour about the dramatic writers too much 
to the exclusion of the rest. We weary ourselves with 
adjusting tambics and trochaics and anapaests, and twisting 
monosirophics into choruses and dochmiacs, and almost 
seem to neglect the sense for the sound. J do not mean to 
disparage these labours, which are sometimes learned and 
often ingenious, but I wish merely to hint that, if these things 
are good, there are also better things than these. We must 
not forsake the critics, philosophers, orators, and historians 
of Greece for a mere branch of her poets ; and I say without 
risk of contradiction from the most able and competent 
judges that Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Thucydides, Polybius, 
and Demosthenes afford more improvement to the taste, 
more exercise for reflection, more dignity to the conceptions 
and enlargement to the understanding of the student, than 
all the Greek tragedies that were ever penned. Not that I 
affect to slight the noble monuments of the Grecian Muse 
left us in the works of her dramatists, but I underprize them 
in comparison of the mighty names I have enumerated, and 
think too much is sacrificed to them if these are neglected in 
consequence.” 

* 


Dr. Butler’s pamphlet was at once followed by another 
in the form of a letter to the Bishop of Bristol by a writer 
signing himself “ Philograntus,” and dated 1st February 
1822. In a contemptuous and angry postscript the writer, 
who evidently did not guess who “ Eubulus ” was, attacked 
him with great asperity. Dr. Butler knew Monk, then Dean 
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_ of Peterborough, to be the author ; the two were fighting on 
the same side, and he was displeased that Monk of all people 
should attack him. He rejoined fiercely in .4 Let#er to 
Philograntus by Exubulus.* 

At this time Dr. Butler was incensed with Monk about 
another matter which need not be gone into here. ‘This, in 
fact, was the date of the second serious estrangement between 
thetwomen. There is not a syllable in Dr. Butlet’s rejoinder 
that refers dire@ly or indirectly to anything except the matter 
in hand, but I do not doubt that Dr. Butler’s attitude was 
more hostile than it would otherwise have been for the reason 
above hinted at. He dedicates his reply to Monk himself in 
a pointedly sarcastic preface. The cause of Dr. Butlet’s 
displeasure was ete long happily removed, and from that 
time forward I find no want of harmony between the two 
men. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 30TH JANUARY 1822 — 16TH JUNE 1822 


From Baron Merian (after prawing “ Exbulus’’) 


January 30th, 1822. 
* 

“‘Let me make one observation. What you Englishmen 
tell now we foreigners told twenty years ago. Not one 
traveller who has visited Cambridge but sighed, ‘ It is not an 
University (or “a University ’—is it ‘an’ or ‘a’?); it is 
amor a. ?) Buchidity.”’ 


To a Parent 
March 8th, 1822. 


“‘ DEAR sir, I have had a great deal of uneasiness about 
your son this evening, and am induced to send a purpose 
messenger requesting that you will come over. The circum- 
Stances ate these : I had particularly desired the masters in the 
large school, in order to preserve silence and attention there, 

’ Longmans, March 1822. 
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to send down to me for punishment any boys who were 
noisy. I had also warned the boys in the school of this, 
and told them that when sent down they would be flogged. 
Mr. Sheepshanks sent your son down this morning for making 
a disturbance ; but as I had had some correspondence with 
you about him in the holidays, I thought I would treat him 
with marked indulgence, and I desired him to bring me his 
Homer to set him a punishment. He told me that Mr. 
Sheepshanks had already set him sixty lines of Virgil, where- 
upon I let him go. 

“This evening two more boys were sent down by Mr. 
Sheepshanks for being noisy, and he at the same time inquired 
whether I had received your son’s name this morning. On 
my informing him that I had, and that I had let him go, in 
consequence of his having a punishment already, Mr. Sheep- 
shanks informed me that he sent him down because after 
the punishment had been set he again struck the boy he 
had before been striking. This so completely altered the 
State of the case that I felt bound in justice to the two boys 
then sent for punishment, and in order to support the 
authority of the master, to send for your son, and tell him 
that circumstances were so much altered that I could not 
avoid punishing him. His reply was that he could not 
submit to punishment, as he was not guilty. I requested 
him to consider of the matter, but in vain. I warned him 
that I had no alternative when a boy refused to be punished 
but to expel him, and I begged him to reconsider the matter 
and weigh the consequences. Still he persisted in his refusal. 
Determined, however, to give him every chance, I have had 
him in my study, and have been arguing the matter with him 
in every point of view—I am sorry to say without success. 
I have, however, brought him to acknowledge this: First, 
that it is essential for me to maintain my authority as a 
master, and that I have no alternative but expulsion if a boy 
will not submit. Secondly, I have got him to State the 
grounds of his refusal, which are these: He says he did not 
Strike the boy, nor indeed mean to strike him, and that 
therefore, if he submits to be flogged, he shall acknowledge 
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himself guilty when he is innocent, and by so doing shall sink 
in the estimation of many of his schoolfellows. I have 
endeavoured for more than an hour in vain to make him 
_ understand that this is a point of romantic boyish pundétilio ;, 
that his schoolfellows are not to decide what boys the master 
is and what he is not to punish ; and that if he is punished 
unjustly, as he calls it, the fault is the master’s, not his. I 
have got him to acknowledge more than this. He admits. 
that, though he did not strike the boy, he put out his hand 
with an intention of laying it on his head; that the boy 
withdrew his head, thinking he meant to strike him; and 
that the master, who saw his hand put out, and saw the boy 
withdraw his head, could have no means of judging what 
his intentions were, except from appearances ; and that if 
the master, having first given him a punishment for making 
a disturbance, saw him apparently recommencing that dis- 
turbance, and submitted to that apparent defiance of his 
authority without acquainting me, it would be impossible to 
preserve discipline and authority. That therefore, though 
his intention might be innocent, the master’s conduct was 
not unjust. 

“* Having allowed all this, one might be puzzled to conceive 
how he could any longer hesitate to submit ; but still he does, 
though I have exhausted every argument I could think of — 
on the subject. As his resistance appeared to arise from 
foolish punctiliousness on this head, I shifted the ground, 
and told him that had he been ten times innocent that part 
of the question was gone by from the moment he said he 
would not submit; that it then became a question whether 
I or the boys wete to govern; and that after his public 
defiance of my authority it was essential for me to punish 
him. He still reverted to the original question, and replied 
that after all it would be said he was punished for that which 
he did not do. At last I moved him so far as to say he did. 
not like to tely on his own judgement altogether, but did not 
know how he could avoid it. I then told him, if that was. 
the case, instead of expelling him at once, I would send for 
you, and that he should have the benefit of your advice, by 
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which he said he would be entirely guided. I have therefore 
despatched a messenger to you with this, requesting your 
attendance as soon as possible. 

“I presume I need hardly observe to you that, if boys are 
to decide when and how they are to be punished, or to be 
guided by the suggestions of their schoolfellows instead of 
the authority of the master, all discipline will be at end, and 
that in every well-regulated school in the kingdom there can 
be no alternative between submission and removal. Your 
son I have no doubt will tell you how exceedingly averse 
I am to punish when it can be avoided, though perfectly 
inflexible when it is necessary, and I] am quite sure will have 
the candour to acknowledge that, although I consider his 
submission indispensable in the present instance, not for his 
own sake only, but for the support of discipline and example, 
I have sought to avert the unhappy alternative by every 
means in my power. 

 “T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“-$.. BUTLER.” 


From the Rev. I. S$. Hughes 
Cambridge, April 16th, 1822. 


* 


‘“ How go on agricultural distress with you? I expect we 
shall have no dividend this year. Farms are thrown upon 
our hands, and the Bursar is become a kind of journeyman 
bailiff. In spite of all this great improvements are projected, 
and I really believe, if you delay much your next visit to 
Cambridge, you will find King’s new buildings, Bennet 
College, and the Museum all begun in the great range of 
‘Trumpington Street, and the Observatory complete. I hope 
you approve of our new examinations, which passed the 
Senate last term. Perhaps you will think that enough is not 
demanded; but if more had been asked, we should have 
gained nothing. In all these cases I believe it is best to begin 
gently, and to add as necessity may demand. ‘The next step 
to be taken is a reformation of the examination of the oi 
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moAAo! for the a.B. degree, and this will vety soon be 
brought into discussion. 

“ I suppose you are by this time beginning your arrange- 
ments for your summer excutsion. As I am sure to be in 
England, you will not forget that I shall feel most happy in 
taking your school for as long a time as you please at the 
beginning of the ensuing half-year. I see no treason why 
you should not for once take ‘a free and lofty tange’ ; you 
must not go again into Italy without seeing Rome and 
Pompeii.” 

*k 

It was intended that Dr. Butler should prolong his holiday 
until the end of September 1822, and that T. S. Hughes 
should take his place during the first two months of the 
ensuing half-year. In that case he would have visited Greece 
as well as Italy. Hughes, however, was so setiously unwell 
in June that he was ordered absolute rest, and the plan had 
to be abandoned. 


Lo the Rev. T. S. Hughes 


(First sheet of this letter not found.—xp.) 


~ The Odes and Essays ate supposed to be decided by the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

“ The University Scholarships by the Regius, Hebrew, 
Greek, Law, Physic, and Divinity Professors, and the Public 
Orator. 

“The Medals by the v.c., the Masters of St. John’s, 
Trinity, Provost of King’s, Peterhouse, Clare, Christ’s, the 
senior tesident Medallist of Trinity, Public Orator, Greek 
Professor, and Professor of Modern History. 

~ Now all these may be very fit men for their respective 
situations ; but by no means, with the exception of those 
not underlined, does it follow that they are fit or likely to be 
fit as classical examiners. They may be so now, but hereafter 
may not. To have these examinations efficient, there should 
be five examiners appointed by the Senate and paid. It 
should be a sive gua non that all of these should be or have been 
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either University Scholars, Senior Medallists, or at the very 
least Second Medallists and Bell Scholars. 

‘Tt may be said that, the examiners are in some cases 
appointed by will, and therefore cannot be altered: that 
difficulty might be got over by calling these five examiners 
deputies to the present examiners, or assessors. 

“Tf it be objected that the v.c. is thus not sufficiently 
considered, I would appoint six examiners, and in all cases 
of equality give the v.c. the casting vote. This would 
suffice pro dignitate officit. 

“The style of the examinations should be changed. A 
Greek play, Greek historian, Greek orator, Greek philosopher, 
and Greek poet not dramatic should be subjects for five 
separate papers. A Latin historian, poet, Cicero, should be 
the subjects of three more papers ; Latin theme, Latin verse 
(an ofiginal subje@, not a translation), translation from 
English to Latin prose, translation from English to Greek 
verse or prose, for four more papers. There should also be 
a paper of philological questions in Greek, another in Latin, 
and a paper of historical or geographical questions. These 
make fifteen papers, or three from each examiner. 

“The verses ought always to be long and short. It isa 
farce to examine in any other. None but these show a man’s 
resoutces. Sometimes a translation might be required 
instead of an original copy. 

“ This would be a severe but effectual examination. I defy 
the devil himself to succeed in this by good luck. 

‘““ Now for some of the disgraceful Anglicisms sent forth 
to the world as Latin in the shape of odes. 

“ First of all, the nature of the ode is generally misunder- 
Stood. The odes are all too long. There is a want of 
mythology, allusions, philosophical reflections, and that 
transition from the subject to the inculcation of some great 
moral sentiment which is so great a charm in Horace. 

“Then want of imagination, want of phraseology, and 
that singular pedantic and contemptible machinery in the 
Greek odes which consists in stringing together a set of 
phrases from different writers and different periods— Pindar, 
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the Tragedians, Homer, Theoctitus, and ftagments of the 
lytic poets gleaned by the hel» of sndices—and calling this 
a Greek ode. Sir Thomas Browne was considered a great 
ass in his day by all his sensible contemporaries, but his 
having founded a medal for a Sapphic ode, of which we have 
such vety scanty specimens, would have sufficed to prove 
him so without any corroboration. We want a prize for Latin 
hexameters, and much more for Latin longs and shorts, and 
then we should be complete. Any additional prize would 
be too much. After all, Latin verse and much more Greek 
verse ate but ornaments and elegancies. Latin prose— 
Ciceronian prose—clear, luminous, correct, chastened prose, 
is the sterling ore ; it is this that stamps the scholar, and that 
will come into play in after-life, and mark the man. 

““ What are we to think of such expressions as the follow- 
ing? I take them at random as I open the pages: Jura 
Libertatis for justam libertatem—mundumque pacatum futuros— 
deseruit minitans furores—malignae vittima gloriae—seditio impro- 
borum virum—o qui sceptra nostro nobilitate tenes amore—te 
 Luorum procerum cohors cingens triumphante ordine—aurea vox 
cantus. All these occur in the ode for 1820. Tranquilla 
“ibertatis arva—horas laetitiae—timores, implacidos animi tyrannos 
—vernantis aevi in limine flores—singultu frequenti luttus— 
latronum vitlima—Hymen corollam texerat widam non imbre 
verno sed lachrymus, etc. Venti effraena nottis numina turbidae— 
and almost all the rest of this and the subsequent stanza— 
ostendit undantem Oceanum jubar redux diei—amoris soliciti 
resides querelas—amorem gentis inhospitae—nutus tyrannorum 
terrificus—foedus hospitii et amoris—the whole stanza ‘o nata,’ 
etc.—dolor Sparserat canitiem inter capillos aureos—Rosas mar- 
centes genarum—the whole stanza ‘ Vos, quae,’ etc., and the 
next, zuvidiae venenum. All these occur in 1821. 

““T meant to have taken 1822, but cannot find it~some 
Greek odes and essays ; but I find that two odes in which I 
have not noticed one-half the faults have exhausted my paper 
—this specimen may serve. Thete is nothing in Style, 
phraseology, thought, or construction like Horace. They 
ate writings sai generis—Browniads, or what you will. 
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“Lawson told me that the Provost of King’s, then v.c., 
adjudging the medal to a Browniad against a very good 
classical ode of his which I saw, assigned as a reason that 
his ode had not got the Eton rol!!! If you do not use this 
letter, show it to Dr. Blomfield and Mr. Dobtree ; but I hope 
you will use it. When I say ‘ use it,’ I do not mean that you 
should copy these phrases or instances, but they serve as a 
specimen of what I mean. I have not seen the ode for 
1822, but suppose it is like the rest.” 


The foregoing letter was probably written, like the two 
pamphlets signed “‘ Eubulus,” with the view of effeGting Still 
further modifications in Cambridge examinations over and 
above those which had passed the Senate, 30th May 1822. 
It probably should be dated either at the beginning of June 
1822, shortly after the publication of the Odes, or not till 
August or September of the same year, after the holidays 
were overt. 


From Baron Merian 


May 11th (?), 1822. 


** DEAR sir, A letter for Milan, one for Florence, and one 
ot two for Rome are ready. May you come soon, stay long, 
depart late, return quick ! 

“I congratulate you most sincerely on the success of 
“Eubulus’ (your true and appropriate name). There you 
have again done a great thing. Do not forget, I beseech 
you, to bring me the several writings pro and con, and your 
last year’s charge too; and if you hit, by the way, on some 
American vocabularies (old or new, but of the indigenous 
chat), place them, pray, between your half-a-dozen of shirts 
and black silk breeches. I shall ever be very glad to hear 
of the thrivation of your wise and benevolent plan, and, let 
me add, most necessary, if rulers and compasses are not 
definitely intended to become surrogates for extensive and 
liberal learning, and the deep-mouthed precepts of scansion 
to eliminate the understanding of the meaning of the author, 
and its application to private and public practical use. Never 
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drop that important matter till you have brought it to per- 
fection and execution. You are in the right, and therefore 
you must succeed, and will succeed, in spite of all monks 


and friars whatsoever. 
* 


“Tf the Catholic question step backwards, you will allow 
me to say that reason, justice, policy, and gospel step back- 
watds too. The foes of Britain will rejoice to find her 
know so little of the savour of the present day. You wrote 
a word I could not read : ‘ B— will rat soon.’ ” 

* 


From the Rev. James Tate 


Richmond, Yorkshire, May 22nd, 1822. 
x 


*‘ A thousand thanks for the present of your ‘ little book 
of maps.’ It is exa¢tly what I have been sighing for during 
the last twenty years of my life. We are all of us your 
debtors, but the masters of schools yet more than the pupils. 
The young rogues ate now without the shadow of an excuse 
for ignorance in geography: one could not say so before.” 

* 


The foregoing refers to the Ancient Atlas just published 
by Dr. Butler. The Modern maps had been published in 
1813. 

From the Rev. Henry Drury 


(Original in the Harrow School Library) 
Hatrow, May 29th, 1822. 


““MY DEAR SIR, Never was a warmer letter penned by the 
hand of man than yours to me, and I should do ill, in return 
for it, if I could go and tread your books and drink your wine 
in your absence. No, I must wait till you have recrossed the 
Ponte Molle, and then I hope we can have about us at 
Shrewsbuty some of our ancient and mutual friends— 
Hughes, Heber, and Hodgson. 
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“« Satisfaction and joy to you on your tour. *Twere much 
to say how I envy. I got one stage on the Roman road 
towatds Florence, but the rebellion then existing in two 
Papal cities, Forli and Benevento, and still more the formidable 
accounts which reached us daily of the malaria, put all my 
pedantry to flight, and sent me across the Mediterranean to 
Genoa. But then my endeavour to see Rome was in the 
* grave Autunno. Beware the Lungara, and return to yours 
full of life and spirits.” 


From the Rev. I. S. Hughes 


Cambridge, May 31St, 1822. 
* 


““T am going to Peterborough to-morrow with a German 
professor named Miller, who has been quartered on me some 
days past—indeed for the last month past I have been daily 
devoured by lions, and if I stay here much longer shall die no 
other death. Poor Clarke actually did die of it. The new 
examinations passed the Senate yesterday, one for altering 
that at the B.A. degree to a more respectable footing, and 
the second 2a classical tripos for all who have taken honours 
after degree. These do not supersede the Little-go, which 
passed last term ; so we are now in a State to defy the censures 
of the world. 

“* By-the-bye, let me not forget to request you to leave out 
the books that may be wanted by me when the school opens, 
and a written paper of directions in full. Let me beseech 
you not to hurry home—stay as long as you like—and I 
promise to do my utmost in keeping up the credit of Shrews- 
bury School in your absence. Remember that you may 
possibly never have another opportunity of seeing Rome and 
Pompeii, the two greatest lions in the world except Athens 
and Jerusalem. ) 

“TI shall write to Walter Whiter from Peterborough, and 
will send him your message. We are all in hot water here. 
‘The heads wish to nominate to the Mineralogical Professor- 
ship, and have tried to do it by stratagem. The M.A.’s are 
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all up in arms, and we shall possibly bring it into the proper 
Court of Trial.” 
* 


From Mis Money 


Lincoln, June 16th, 1822. 

“What a glorious thing it is, when a letter has remained 
long unanswered, to have a-specific subject ready to begin 
scribbling upon! Such is my fortunate case. So have at 
you, Do&or! Only think of my having seen Mrs. Monk! 
Ye gods, how we did talk! If the top of your right ear 
swelled, inflamed, looked glossy, and burnt intolerably on 
the 17th of last May, it was not St. Anthony’s fire I pronounce, 
but it was the fire of our tongues perpetually hissing round 
your devoted head. Well, it was a real pleasure to meet a 
person who knew you all, and to find her so unaltered—as 
good-humoured and merry as ever, not quite so pretty 
perhaps, but who is, after nine years’ wear and tear, and a 
love affair into the bargain, which of itself adds ten years’ 
wrinkles to every twelve months of human existence? 
Bachelors and old maids whose fates are decreed have much 
the best of it. But people never know when they are well 
off. We ate all born with a natural inclination to burn our 
fingers, though we don’t much like the succeeding smart. 
Those soul-physics so much recommended by the pious are 
more wholesome than palatable. 

“ But to return to the cloisters. Our Monks had starving 
weather during their visit, so that Mrs. Monk saw Lincoln 
to every disadvantage, but all those who saw her were 
pleased. He was very polite and gracious. But powder is 
sadly unbecoming to his persona] charms. We agreed you 
were vety tiresome not to put yourself into the little shoe, 
and walk down to us last Christmas. I do believe we never 
shall catch you by the leg, although in the winter we could 
supply you with preference to your heart’s content ; the old 
gentleman will tell you dismal tales of age and infirmities, 
and sit up night after night dealing, and calling, and shuffling, 
and throwing up till after twelve o’clock as merry as a grig. 
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I always consider preference as a sort of dram-drinking—the 
mote you play the more you want to play ; though the noses 
do not actually turn red, the senses are somewhat muddled 
at times. Weare all as well as three months’ north-east wind — 
allows us to be. Mr. St. Barbe, who leaves us for the com- 
mencement if he is well enough, is the greatest sufferer ; he 
has been very indifferent all his visit, and is a mere shadow to 
behold. If we have another cold summer, I will migrate to 
Lapland. With kind regards to Mrs. and Miss Butler.” 


The Mrs. Monk referred to in the preceding letter was 
sister to the Rev. T. S. Hughes, and a frequent visitor to Dr. 
and Mrs. Butler, with whom she was a great favourite. Her 
husband had some months earlier resigned the Greek Pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge, on his appointment to the Deanery 
of Peterborough, which he exchanged in 1830 for the 
Bishopric of Gloucester. | 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN : VISIT TO ROME 


Third Foreign Tour, Correspondence, 12th Auguft 1822— 
30th November 1822, Praxis on the Latin Prepositions 


HOUGH UNABLE TO BE ABSENT FOR SO 
long a time as he had hoped, Dr. Butler was still 
not baulked of seeing Rome altogether, and spent a 
fortnight there during the seven weeks’ summer holidays 
of 1822. The following extras are taken from a transcript - 
of his letters made by his elder daughter, and now in the 
British Museum. I only found one page of the original letters. 

“ June 12th, 1822. Left Dover and embarked in the 
Dasher Steam-packet for Calais; but the roughness of the 
sea not allowing the vessel to get into that harbour, we put 
in at Boulogne, after a passage of three hours and five 
minutes. 

“ June 13th. Arrived at Paris after a most fatiguing journey 
in a diligence with five very disagreeable dirty French people,, 
and found most comfortable apartments provided for me at 
Meurice’s hotel by my friend the Baron, who had also engaged 
an exceedingly good and nearly new carriage, and one of the 
most agreeable intelligent servants I ever met with. From 
what I have seen of Paris, it appears much changed since I 
was here last, several new streets having been built. I drove 
to the Bois de Boulogne from the Champs Elysées, and dined 
there capitally ; among other good things, we had a fine 
brace of partridges, no game laws existing here as to the time 
of killing them. | 

* 


“* Milan, June 24th. A great change appears in Milan since 
I was last here ; every shop is shut [during church time—Ep.] 
‘with even Presbyterian strictness, and I cannot be allowed so 
much as to go to the top of the Cathedral or to see the body 
of S. Carlo in the splendid chapel beneath the high altar. 
But by a singular contrast to the general strictness, the first 
thing after service in the Cathedral is a drive to the Corso, 
and the next to the opera. 

* 
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““ Rome, June 29th. At three o’clock yesterday morning 
I left Radicofani, which is situated on a hill about as high 
as Cader Idris, and did not get to Viterbo till three [?] having 
found the mountains much more tedious than I expected. 
From thence I was obliged to drive most furiously for seventy 
miles, in order to get to Rome before the dangers of the 
Campagna ate at their height. I caught a glimpse of the 
Immortal City about a mile and a half above Baccano—that 
is, I had seen the cross and the cupola of St. Peter’s, and the 
city bearing away to the left. I then closed all the avenues 
to the air to avoid the malaria. On reaching the Ponte 
Molle, and finding by the sound of the wheels that we were 
going over a bridge (which I knew could be no other) two 
miles from Rome, I threw open the windows of my caléche, 
knowing all danger was over, and saw on my right hand St. 
Peter’s one blaze of light. This being one of the greatest 
festivals of the Romish Church, the eve of St. Peter’s is kept 
as well as the day. 

* 


“ At five this morning, June 30th, I rose and got into my 
cattiage with a very intelligent guide. I drove first to the 
Capitol, and ascended its tower. I could not contemplate 
from this spot, which commands all the monuments of 
Antient Rome, without feeling very strong sensations ; in 
short, I could not refrain from an actual gush of tears. I 
stood on the Capitol : on my left was the site of the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus,” etc., etc. 


*K 


“ At half-past ten I drove to St. Peter’s to grand mass— 
that is to say, to the most imposing ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church in the most august temple in the world... . I must not 
omit a circumstance which had a ludicrous and almost pro- 
fane effect. Just after the cardinals had descended the steps 
of the high altar, and were preparing to accompany the Pope? 


* On this occasion represented by one of the cardinals.—xp. 
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up them again previous to the consecration of the mass, two 
dogs came and sat down on the very seats their eminences 
had just quitted, and I was really in pain for the gravity 
of the procession when it returned. I thought they would 
have flown at one of the cardinals who shook his robe at 
them. 

*K 


“The Church of S. Giovanni in Laterano .. . contains 
many highly interesting antiquities, and many that are not 
a little comical. Among the latter, as I was a favoured 
visitor, I saw among the reliques the very table upon which 
our Saviour celebrated the Last Supper, which is large enough 
in the present times to hold four people, so that the world 
cannot have degenerated so much as some people suppose : 
one corner of this table is decayed—they say that Judas sat 
there, and the place where his elbow leaned is become cor- 
tupted.... I have seen a thousand such fooleries; but the 
_ better class of people appear wholly to disregard them, and 
I never saw any but the most squalid and miserable objects 
pay them attention.” 


*K 


The following passage goes far to explain why Mr. Philip 
Browne’s eyes twinkled when he was asked if Dr. Butler 
knew anything about the art of painting : 

“‘T have seen an immense number of fine paintings, as well 
as all the capi d’opera, which seem to me to have a faded 
appeatance. Beautiful indeed they are, but they all seem past 
their prime. They will, however, be preserved in the freshest 
beauty in the mosaics of St. Peter’s, which are eminently 
beautiful in themselves, and will be highly interesting when 
their originals, with which they will bear the strictest investi- 
gation, ate no more.” 

This can only be surpassed, if indeed it is surpassed, by 
Dr. Arnold’s taking the #erra-cotta figures of the Varese 
chapels for waxworks, and mistaking an Assumption of the 
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Virgin (to whose ascending figure the eyes of all present are 
directed) for a visit of the Apostles to the tomb of Christ.t 
“The people in the ecclesiastical states are certainly more 
wretched and dirty, and probably more unprincipled, than in | 
any of the northern states. I believe every third person one 
meets is teady to be an assassin. The look of lurking 
malignity, which arises indeed from poverty and oppression, 


is not to be mistaken. 
2 


“* Amid all these ruins and trophies of ancient grandeur not 
a sound was heard, nor a human being, except the sentinel 
at the gate of the Colosseum, could be seen. ‘The moon fell 
upon the foundations of the palaces of the Caesars and the 
cottage of Romulus, upon the temples of the greatest people 
in the world, and on the humble shrine of their founder : all 
was buried in the same repose. A gulf seems to separate 
antient and modern Rome; yet turn but a corner, and you 
find yourself once more in a city whose temples and palaces, 
untivalled for grandeur, for number and magnificence, for 
the precious works of art which they contain, and for the 
splendour with which they are still decorated, proclaim her 
to be imperial and immortal. Rome is the only city in the 
world which has survived every change, every convulsion, 
every calamity, and which may therefore so far deserve the 


epithet of ‘ eternal.’ 
* 


“TI then (July 4th) drove through a very extensive wood 
of antient olives (the site of Tibur) to the modern town of 
Tivoli, which is of considerable extent, and beyond all 


' The passage runs: “In one of these chapels, looking in through the 
window, we saw that it was full of waxen figures as large as life, repre- 
senting the Apostles on the Day of Pentecost; and in another there was 
the sepulchre hewn out of the rock, and the Apostles coming, as on the 
morning of the Resurreétion, ‘to see the place where Jesus lay.’ I con- 
fess these waxen figures seemed to me anything but absurd; from the 
solemnity of the place altogether, and from the goodness of the execution, 
I looked on them with no disposition to laugh or to criticize’’ (Stanley’s 
Life of Arnold, 1844, vol. ii, pp. 367, 368). 
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comparison the filthiest and most horribly disgusting specimen 
of an Italian town I have ever seen: the inn, however, is 
pretty fair.... I tasted the wines of Tibur, but they have 
greatly degenerated since the days of my friend Horace. I 
teturned partly by day and partly by moonlight. The 
heavens were red-hot, and the wind blows like a flame. 


> 


“¢ Jaly Oth. I went at six this evening to the Quirinal to 
see the Pope! take his airing, and had an excellent view, 
being rather less than two yards from him. He seems 
excessively feeble, bent almost double, and quite unfit to be 
dragged out of his apartment. Indeed he is so ill that this 
day for the first time he came through the gardens of the 
Quirinal instead of the usual way, being unable to bear the 
fatigue of going downstairs. His carriage, drawn by four 
black horses, proceeded only at a foot’s pace, and I followed 
in mine about eighty yards’ distant to see the people great 
_ and small ; and those who wete in carriages got out and knelt 
in the dust. The Pope was dressed in light buff-coloured 
clothes ; his hair is grey, but not white : he is eighty-six years 
of age. I went about a mile and a half to watch this pro- 
cession. 

* 


*¢ July 9th. From Arezzo to Florence is but little more 
than forty miles, but I took more than twelve hours to perform 
it without losing an instant. It is a succession of ups and 
downs, and yet I am at a loss to conceive how I could have 
been from two in the afternoon till half-past two in the 
morning about it.” 

Dr. Butler continued his journey to Pisa, Lucca, and 
Massa, intending to go on to Genoa by the coast road from 
Lerici toGenoa. On arriving there, he found that he could 
not proceed. He therefore returned to Pisa. 

“ Pua, Saturday evening, July 13th. | am safe and well, but 
am obliged to retrace all my steps. By to-morrow morning 

* Pius vi1, who was succeeded in the following year by Leo xu. 
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I hope to reach Florence once more, from whence I shall in 
one hout commence my journey homewards. 

“ The case is, that a Storm which happened the night before 
last has utterly destroyed fourteen miles of the road to Genoa 
just made, so that for six months it will be impassable ; and 
when I got my carriage embarked at Lerici in order to proceed 
by sea, which was as clear and as smooth as a looking glass, 
an accidental, or I may rather say providential, delay in 
signing my bill of health of Genoa saved me from a sudden 
hurricane that must have been fatal if I had been out at sea. 
The captain of the felucca refused to go (but he got my 
money), and I find these sudden hurricanes are very frequent 
at this season on this coast. I have now renounced all 
intention of going by sea, or of going to Genoa at all; and 
owing to this adventure, I have taken in vain a journey of 
two hundred and fifty miles at an expense of £30, and the 
loss of four good days.” 

It seems, then, that there were three violent storms within 
a few days of one another. From the foregoing passage 
the most violent appears to have been, not the one that 
occutted on the 8th, in which Shelley lost his life, nor that 
of the day on which Dr. Butler was writing, but an inter- 
mediate one on the 11th; for it is not likely that he is con- 
fusing the 8th and the 11th. He must have perfectly well 
known of the disaster which had been fatal to Shelley ; but 
Shelley’s body was not found till the 22nd: it was not yet 
therefore absolutely certain that he had not been picked up 
and saved. Dr. Butler would naturally say nothing about 
what had happened, for fear of alarming his wife and 
daughters ; but it is curious that there should be no reference 
in a very long letter from the Hon. W. Hill (dated Genoa, 
rath August 1822, and dealing almost entirely with the real 
or supposed effects of the storms in question) to an event 
which is now held as epoch-making in the literary annals of 
the century. 

“* Bologna, July 16th. After a long, harassing, and fruitless 
journey from Pisa to Florence, my carriage broke down at 
the gates of the latter place, and it cost me a day to repair it. 
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I set off last night to cross the Apennines ; and though the 
road is good, yet it took me sixteen hours to accomplish fifty 


tiles. 
* 


“ Wednesday, July 17th. Thank God! after many difficulties. 
and never having had my clothes off once but to change them 
since Saturday, | am now arrived safe at Turin, tolerably well, 
but fatigued and heated to death. I have now done with the 
dangers of banditti and malaria....I am just going to the 
ramparts to take an evening view. I shall then go to bed for 
six hours, an immense indulgence which I have not had 
anything like since I left Rome—nor indeed ever more than 
that there, having been in bed at ten and up at four regularly. 
It is surprising with how little sleep (for I do not sleep half 
the time I am in bed) a man may live in a hot country. [ 
believe what has kept me alive and well is the tepid bath— 
which I always feel a great relief from fatigue. 


* 


“ Parix. 1am just arrived here safe and well, and have sent 
immediately for my letters. My disappointment is extreme ; 
I have not heard from England once since I left it. I hope 
to be at Shrewsbury on Tuesday the 30th.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 12TH AUGUST 1822 — 30TH NOVEMBER 1822 


From the Hon. W. Hill 


Genoa, August 12th, 1822. 


“‘ MY DEAR FRIEND, I had been rather unwell before you. 
fixed your time for being with me, when I worked day and 
night to prepare some despatches for your conveyance, that 
I might have the entite enjoyment of your society for the 
few hours you meant to give me. My labours and anxiety 
of mind at your non-arrival affeted my health deeply, and I 
am now but just crawled out of my bed, to which or my 
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toom I have been confined ever since. Not having tasted 
food for twelve days consecutively, during the progress of 
my illness, and having been nourished by broth and jellies 
only, I am still in such a state of weakness that I scarcely 
know how I shall get through this letter. Thanks to an 
English physician lately settled here, oceans of bark, and 
diminution of heat, I recover a little strength daily, and the 
first use I make of it is to express my regret, and (may I add 
without reproach after all your own sufferings ?) my astonish- 
ment at our cutious misfortunes. When three or four days 
had elapsed after the latest time fixed, I turned to my nephew 
and said despondingly that I could not guess what had 
happened, but that I gave you up. He laughed and said, 
What wete two or three days’ delay to a traveller? I 
acknowledged in every other case he might be right, but he 
did not know Dr. Butler or his engagements, and that I was 
sure you would be pundtual if health permitted. Among my 
conjectures I expressed my fears that you had been induced 
by some felucca rascals to abandon the road for their own 
interest, but Noel, who likes the sea, would hear nothing 
against the sailors. 

““T had prepared a passport for you to go ‘ en courrier’ 
with despatches for the British Government, which, without 
obliging you to go faster than you pleased (and you might 
have slept every night on the road), would have given you 
innumerable advantages between this place and Paris, where 
you would have left the letters with Charles Vaughan or 
catried them on as you liked. You would have had the right 
to pass every other carriage, to be served first with horses, 
exemption from every seatch of baggage and stoppage 
whatever!!! For this I hoped to have screwed out of you 
another day, if not two ; and as it was, you had better have 
given me six days than have turned back from Lerici, except 
to go to the Spezia, and so on to Genoa by land or even 
waited for the wind. I can easily conceive the fidget you 
must have been in, but a moment’s reflection must have 
convinced you that I would not have recommended that 
road upon light grounds, in spite of the foolish information 
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of Prince Engarin [?]. Prince Leopold’s sister went over 
that road in the winter; Lord and Lady Bradford in April 
or May; Lord Clare went from my house to see his old 
schoolfellow Lord Byron at Pisa, and returned and dined 
with me again, carrying letters for me to Paris ; the Prussian 
envoy’s wife and daughters, and innumerable persons you do 
not know by name, were going and coming every day. It 
is true Lord William Russell, who was living with me when 
I expected you, told me that the road-makers, where repara- 
tions are wanting, like to be tipped for moving machines and 
catts out of the way when a cartiage passes, but this is all. 
Lord William prefers a felucca—a strange taste, like Noel, 
and the wind had been east and south-east for two months 
consecutively, as it frequently is at this time of year, and 
perfectly fair from Lerici. It might have been too boisterous 
the day you were there, but twelve hours would have settled 
it, and perhaps it was so only in the Gulph, or not at all, but 
some tascality of the felucca-men, who wished to go to some 
féte, when they had secured your carriage, and found you 
frightened about the road. If your bargain was written and 
made in a proper manner I could make the rascal vomit up 
all your money. You may guess how painful it was to learn 
your adventure and determination when every day before and 
every day after numerous feluccas arrived under my windows, 
bringing different passengets, some of my acquaintances, some 
with letters of recommendation, etc. Last year, at the very 
time you atrived, I passed twice myself before the road was 
finished, but where there was no carriage road there was an 
excellent horse road, and delightful mules and horses, for 
about two hours only. As Noel preferred the sea I gave him 
my cattiage baggage and a setvant, and went with Mr. 
Hamilton and one servant in a carriage of the country from 
Spezia, except where we rode. I remember the innkeeper 
at Massa telling me I could not cross some torrents. I never 
saw them, at least the water. You had better have remained 
two or three days at Lerici than have done what you did, or 
sent an estafette to me, or threatened the rascally felucca-man 
with complaint to me. It is but seven or eight hours with 
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a fair wind, but you might have landed at Sestri—in four, five, 
or six, according to its State. 

“You could not certainly know what arrangements I had 
prepared for you here, but there was one thing above all 
which must have struck you with your road book in your 
hand continually, and your different calculations, if your 
agitation and anxiety had not blinded you. I am an old 
resident of the country, and must have known (as I dare say 
you have) that Alexandria is but nine hours from this place. 
If I had not been certain of my fact, and that it was an immense 
saving to you to avoid the dreadful hills of Bologna, I would 
have advised your coming from thence and returning, par- 
ticularly as you had preceded your time, and indeed you might 
have turned long before you got to Alexandria. I go 
through that place five or six times every year, and the waiters 
there are my oldest friends, by which means | got your letter 
the next morning. As I had by that time given you up, it 
gave me no disappointment, but relieved me as to any anxiety 
for your personal safety. My first impression was to send 
my despatches after you, but I must have been too late, as 
you would have even left Turin. My illness made such 
rapid progress I could not even direct a purpose messenger 
with them for some time to Paris. For the want of two or 
three hours’ sober reflection or inquiry, you have missed 
seeing a beautiful country, a singular and beautiful city 
adorned with the finest palaces in Italy and many fine pictures, 
of which you have seen enough; but what is worse, you 
have hurried, fatigued, and vexed yourself to death, and lost 
much precious time and your health and money to avoid 
seeing them. We have both suffered sufficiently, so God 
bless you, and pray believe me to be yours always truly and 


affectionately, Sperone 


From the Rev. Walter Whiter 


Cambridge, August 13th, 1822. 


““ DEAR SIR, I must express to you my best acknowledge- 
ments for the trouble which you have had in conveying to 
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me the literary packet from your friend Baron Merian. The 
packet arrived safe on Sunday last at this place, where I have 
now taken up my abode for a few months. 


* 


“ Let me take this occasion to exptess what I think on the 
support you have given to the Ezymologicum Universale It 
appears to me that your zeal in the cause has introduced the 
work to the Continent, and I shall always be prompt to 
declare this opinion. In our own country these studies are 
not cultivated, and it would perhaps be difficult to discover 
in what pursuits our literature consists. Yet there are some 
men in our country of the genuine stamp, whose scholarship 
is of the highest order, and who tread and meditate with 
unceasing diligence, urged by no other motives than those 
which the love of literature supplies. I have been fortunate 
enough to obtain the favourable opinion of some men who 
do honour to this order of scholars, and I tejoice at the 
occasion which the present letter affords me of expressing 
to you with acknowledgements of my gratitude what I feel 
on this subject. 

“Your friend Baron Merian is full of zeal in the cause of 
good letters, and ardent to proclaim and to applaud what he 
conceives to be well and diligently performed for the advance- 
ment of truth. To you, sir, I owe this auxiliary who is at 
once so able and so willing to promote the cause which he 
espouses. I have looked over the little pamphlet on language 
by the Russian [Gulianow], and agree with you that it savours 
of mysticism. You say that the author and the French 
Institute are at loggerheads on the subje@. I tremble for a 
subject when the loggerheads of Institutes, Academies, etc., 
etc., have taken it under their cate or jurisdiction, either as 
athletes or arbiters. 

* 
“I have no copy of this work [the Etymologicum Magnum} 
here, nor do I know where a copy is to be had. Poor Billy 
* Cambridge, 1822-1825, 3 vols., 4to. — ED. 
* Cambridge, 1800, part i (no more published). — Ep. 
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Lunn told me that when the price of this book in one volume 
was teduced to its fourth part—five shillings—and became 
an inhabitant of the stalls about London, the copies suddenly 
disappeared, and came into the possession of those ambulating 
readers who hang about the Stalls in the capital—a powerful, 
numerous, contemplative body of students, of more weight, 
as I am told, in deciding the final fate of books, than the 
greedy collectors of libraries are disposed to imagine. 

“So unknown is the Ezym. Un. in this country that Todd, 
the editor of Johnson’s dictionary (whom I know a little), a 
regular bookman, seems to be ignorant that such a work 
exists. He quotes always, as I believe, the former work— 
Etym. Mag. The traffic of literature, as it reigns at present 
in out own country, is, I am informed, alike potent and active 
in its sway. Whether it executes its province of publishing, 
ot exerts its propensities to conceal—not to be enrolled in 
some band of literary conscripts is to suffer the penalties of 
proscription, and to be banished from their roll of fame.” 


Memo in Dr. Butler’s First Letter-Book 


August 17th, 1822. 


“Went to Harwood with Mr. Sheepshanks and told him 
that I had strictly forbidden the boys to hire boats, and that 
if any accident happened in consequence of his letting them 
have boats after warning, the blame would rest with him, 
and that he was hereby most earnestly requested by me not 
to let them. He replied that he kept his boats for hire, and 
should let them whenever desired to do so. Upon this I 
called on the Mayor with Mr. Sheepshanks, and was promised 
by the Mayor that he would see Harwood this evening, and 
inform him that if he did so in defiance of this warning, the 
law should lay hold on him.” 


There had been no boating at Rugby, and Dr. Butler was 
afraid of the boys getting drowned; hence a prohibition 
which was for some years a fertile source of trouble, and in 
connection with which my good old friend and tutor the late 
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Rey. Richard Shilleto once told me the following story. Dr. 
Butler was reprimanding the boys about the boating, and 
spoke with a slight hesitancy, which Mr. Shilleto told me was 
habitual with him when pretending to be more angry than 
he really was. “If the men,” he said, “‘ will let the boys 
have boats, I will have them up before the magistrates.” 

As these wotds fell gradually from the Doétor’s lips, 
Shilleto wrote on a scrap of paper: 


“ Quando velint homines pueris conducere cymbas, 
Ante magistratus Butler habebit eos.” 


Having done so, he slid them on to Dr. Butlet’s desk. 

“ Psha, boy, psha,” was all the answer made him ; “ but,” 
said Mr. Shilleto, “‘ the Door folded the paper carefully up 
and put it in his pocket. I knew ‘conducere’ was wrong, 
but it was the nearest thing I could get at the moment, and 
I have never been able to set it right since without spoiling 
the whole thing : so it must stand.” 


From the Rev. Anthony Norman 


Brailsford, August 26th, 1822. 


“REV. sir, I think it my duty to inform you that a practice 
which prevails in this part of the country of deteriorating the 
Church property under the guise of repairing it has now 
reached this parish. Since I mentioned to you at Derby the 
condition of my church, it has been determined to repair 
the roof after the practice of which I speak, by taking away 
the lead and covering it with slate. The old lead I am told 
will sell for sixty pounds, and the cost of the slate will be 
about twenty—and these repairs are only over the aisle. The 
roof of the church body will soon require to be repaired, and 
the lead which covers it will sell for upwards of a hundred 
pounds. 

“ At the vestry meeting, where this measure was proposed, 
I stated my opinion of its illegality, and begged that no such 
Step might be taken without Mr. Mott’s advice. I was 
answered that it must be done ‘ under the rose,’ and that I 
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need not to notice it, as other clergymen had not ; and it was 
held out to me that I should have a vestry built if there was 
money to spate. Since that time it is determined without a 
public meeting to pursue this plan. Yesterday the church- 
warden informed me of it, and I think it imperative upon me 
to make you acquainted with it. But should you in conse- 
quence deem it proper to pursue any measure, may I beg 
that the source of your information be not named, as it would 
certainly be followed by every vexation and hostility to me, 
with which the troubles of the present day are so familiar? 


* 


“‘T named the promise of building a vestry, as I also spoke 
to you concerning one. My house is distant half a mile from 
the church, and I often have to walk through the wet grass, 
but the personal inconvenience is not so much to be regretted 
as the consequent loss of official dignity by being obliged to 
mix with the people before the service, and even by putting 
on and off the surplice and gown in their sight. I have 
refrained from asking for a vestry in consideration of the 
difficulty of the times, but after such an offer on the part of 
the parish it needs no further delicacy on mine. I trust that 
the nature of this case will excuse the liberty of my address.” 


From the Rev. Walter Whiter 
Cambridge, August 27th, 1822. 


* 


“You ask whether any analogy can be traced between the 
form of letters and the position of the organs of speech that 
utter them in any of the earliest written languages, and you 
add that you can trace none. No more can I. I think, 
however, that many of the things that have been frequently 
repeated on the formation of letters are sufficiently true, any 
such observations as occur to me at the moment without 
looking into any books I shall write down till my paper 
obliges me to stop. 
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“T do not think that attempts were made to form figures 
according to any conceived resemblances of those figures or 
letters with the organs of speech. In hieroglyphical writing 
something of this kind may have occasionally taken place, but 
in general I imagine nothing of this sort was attempted or 
conceived. The marks adopted were such as were suggested 
to the inventor at the moment. They were straight lines, not 
cutves, which were mote difficult to mark on stones, etc.— 
- as most seem toagree. The resemblance of letters in different 
alphabets has been observed by all, but they do not seem to 
have perceived the full extent of this resemblance—especially 
in letters supposed to have a different power. J think that 
more dexterity has been exhibited by reformers of alphabets 
in noting this resemblance than is commonly imagined. I 
think that we shall discover similarities before hidden if we 
turn our curves into straight lines forming angles. 

“The passage in Don Ounixote (I have brought my Don 
Ouixote with me) in which Cervantes describes the mode of 
forming the name of Dulcinea del Toboso always appeared 
to me to contain words which admirably described this 
dexterity of these inventors of alphabets, though the artifice 
adopted by these inventors and Don Quixote proceeds on a 
different principle. ‘ Buscandole nombre que no desdixasse 
mucho del suyo, y que titasse, y se encaminasse al de Princesa,’ 
etc. In the formation of cognate letters it is contrived that 
they do not much gainsay each other, as it were,—that they 
draw near to each other in their forms and traces ; that they 
walk, as it were, in the same track, or that they are entrack’d 
with one another, if I may so put it ; or, in other words, that 
cognate letters are traced or drawn not much different from 
each other. You have justly seen that B and 1 belong to 
each other. Turn the curves of our English B into straight 
lines and you have E (two Hebrew B’s, £ £), which, accom- 
modated to the Hebrew mode of writing from right to left, 
becomes J 3, the Hebrew Beth 2. 

“* Let us examine the other labials. The English F is the 
Aeolic digamma -, and the P turned into straight lines 
becomes F. 
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“ The V ot V V, U or u u, contain the Beth cavity £2. 
When the parallel lines in £, 2, or 3 form angles > < V, 
the M is M or two V V inverted, A A; hence the cognates » 
and 8. y 

“Mu and beta are, as you say, almost indistinguishable from 
one another. The modern Greeks represent the sound of B 
(English) by MB. ‘The Greek TI is another 1 n, in Hebrew 
1. The Greek © represented by straight lines becomes §, 
which is two F’s or AF. 

“ We cannot but note how S, etc., appears under a similar 
form in vatious languages: w (Heb.),  (Aegypt.), 2 or w 
or =, Z or mt, ~, the Arabic GY», in Russian Il. N is an 
organical appendage to M in many cases, and hence it is like 
it in shape. In modern Greek N before M1 becomes as M, 
TON TaTEepa, tom batera. 

“There is a mingled sound of the guttural and labial in the 
human voice, and hence the Q and U are united with each 
other in Latin words, so that Gualterus becomes Walter, 
guerre wat, etc., as all understand. Hence G and F are 
sometimes like each other, as F, F, or F, and hence F is 
called the two gammas, or digamma. This muffled sound 
is expressed in Hebrew by ¥ (Ain). — 

“Those who wish to know anything about the nature of 
this mingled sound of G and U or V or of the digamma would 
do well to study Mr. Owen’s dictionary among the Welsh 
words beginning with gw, where they will see how in each 
word the two forms are adopted, of the guttural G and the 
labials w and [letter illegible] beginning the word, and from 
hence they will pass to their parallel words in other languages, 
and see how terms apparently different in form belong to one 
another. 

“Thus ‘Gwener’—‘that confers happiness, Venus ’— 
becomes Wener, and hence we have the Latin Venus, Vener-is,, 
and understand how gum in gune may belong to the Ven in 
Venus, and how in other diale&ts of the Celtic the name for 
woman appears under the labial form Bean, and sometimes 
under the guttural form Gean (see Shaw’s dict.). Wenin is 
another form of queen, quean, and this is the origin of the ez 
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in Helen, etc., guasi Olwen, the Celtic Venus (see Owen’s 
Welsh dictionary). You will at once call to mind the passage 
in Herodotus that the temple dedicated to a foreign Venus 
in Egypt was no other than the Grecian EL-EN. The war 
of Troy was a war of two States rivals in religion and com- 
merce, and if Paris ravished away from Argos a material 
personage of flesh and blood called AEL-EN, a priestess of 
Olwen, whose name she bore, he likewise, we may conjetute, 
may have taken away the mistress—the goddess Olwen, the 
deity of the temple without flesh and blood, under form of 
a Statue. The people of Argos might have considered this 
insult to their religion a more reasonable cause of war than 
the insult offered to Menelaus by taking away his wife. 
Herodotus would have been altogether of the same opinion. 
This will account for the story of the image of Helen in 
Lycophron, Euripides, etc. By examining Gn in Mr. Owen’s 
dictionary, you will see that it means whatever is delightful, 
beautiful—what is white, bright, fair, etc., and you will agree 
that it belongs to the Greek Gan-os (F4noc), which is explained 
in Prelim. Dissert. to Etym. Unw., page 121. The Olwen is 
supposed to mean the person with fair or beautiful traces of 
countenance, and thus by considering the sense of Ol, the 
track, trace, and by examining the words connected with aia, 
etc., in Mr. Shaw’s Gaelic dictionary, you will see how Ol 
belongs to Hof and to ayaoz, ‘EAkéc, oYAn, etc. Such is the 
composition of the Grecian He/En. ‘These observations 
have drawn me from the remarks on letters, with which I 
will fill the remaining part of my paper. 

“It might be asked whether the cavity of 3 and p belongs 
to the cavity of Beth 1, and whether their similarity arises 
from the connexion between the guttural and labial sound. 
Though the figures of letters are not taken from the supposed 
resemblance to the organs of speech, yet their names may, 
and the Hebrews might have called these letters Beth, Capa, 
Coph, from na, the hollow, as a den, bed, etc., etc., M53 
for rather -)>], the hollow of the hand, as some have con- 
je@ured, and such might be the Hebrew idea. Yet Beith is 
the Irish name for B, and this signifies a birch-tree, though 
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~we ate reminded of the Itish Both, a cottage or booth, which 
corresponds with the sense of ny. 

“‘ Some tribes of the Celts called their alphabet from trees, 
and the twigs of trees under certain relations to parallel hori- 
zontal lines represented the letters. This species of writing 
was called the Ogham. From this the notation of musical 
sounds is derived, and by this Ogham we take our degrees 
in Cambridge. These twigs were sometimes put loosely 
upon the tablet, and hence, I imagine, is the story of the 
Sibyl’s books being dispersed by the wind. In Vallancey’s 
grammar the forms of the Ogham may be seen, and in other 
books on alphabetical writing. These are very hasty remarks, 
which I should have only ventured to write from your desire 
to hear what I think on a subjeét, on which I have only 
thought enough to convince me that nothing satisfactory 
can be made of it. I am, my dear Sir, your most faithful 


servant 
2 *“ WALTER WHITER. 


“ There is still a little room left. The Rho of the Greeks 
and the English P are alike P. Hence I should conjecture 
some tfelation in their sound, and should conceive that the 
Greek Rho had sometimes a vowel breathing before it in the 
beginning of a word with a labial kind of sound. Our 
rudiments tell us in the same article that ¥ and 6 have an 
aspirate, YAwp and pfima, where the labial and the p are brought 
into contact with each other. We find that many words 
beginning with R in some languages have a vowel breathing 
before the R in others, as Rapio, Repo, Roof, 4prazw, éprw, 
6péou. The rough breathing would be the due accompani- 
ment. I cannot but think that this observation on the P is 
of some weight. These are only the slightest sketches of 
‘very many things that might be said on the same subjeét, but 
I fear that even some of these things may appear fanciful. 
Something, however, of this sort I think must exist, if it was 
only developed, or if there should be evidence enough 
belonging to the subject to ensure conviction.” 
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To a Lady 
August 28th, 1822. 
* , 

“JT am myself a loyal member of that Church in which I 
have the honour to hold an office of some importance. I 
aim at nothing better, and in truth I know nothing better. 
I cannot comprehend the meaning of the term ‘ evangelical,’ 
which some of those who profess to be its ministers assume 
to themselves in exclusion of the rest. I teach those principles 
of religion to my pupils in which I have been educated 
myself, and in which I believe myself, and I teach no more.” 


*K 


To the Venerable Archdeacon Blompield 


August 31St, 1822. 
“1 know nothing likely to remove me hence if I have my 
health till this boy shall have completed his education, but of 
course he must take his chance as to my continuance. My 
belief is that I shall remain here till he is fit to go to college, — 
and longer, but one cannot look so far into futurity, and all 
that I can promise is that as long as I am master of this school 
he shall have his board and education gratis. I should not 
have mentioned this had I not been tormented lately with 
letters of inquiry, owing to a report that I had expressed an 
intention of becoming a candidate for Rugby, which is, and 
always will be, the farthest thing from my intention.” 


I presume there must have been some rumours about Dr. 
Wooll’s intending to resign the head mastership of Rugby. 
_ As a matter of fat he did not do so till 1828. 


To the Editor of the “ Sheffield Independent” 
(Original written on the back of a document which I 
destroyed.—ED.) 

September 21St, 1822. 
“srr, Observing a paragraph in the St. James’s Chronicle of 


September 19th quoted from the Sheffield Independent, which 
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States that the Vicar, churchwardens, and constable of one of 
the most populous parishes of the High Peak had attended a 
large cattle fair for the purpose of seleCting a bull to be 
baited for the pleasure of their parishioners, I beg leave to. 
say that I shall feel much obliged to you if you will inform 
me which parish in the High Peak you allude to, and am, 
Sit” EtG 
x 
From Dr. Parr 


(Signature and address only in Dr. Parr’s handwriting) 
November (°) 30th, 1822. 

“Tn general terms I scouted the tale, and of course I did 
justice to the calm and genuine virtues of your venerable 
mother. I anticipated in my mind all and more than all that 
you have written in detail. Her whole life was a course of 
preparation for everything which is intelligible and creditable 
in a future state. I quite approve of the word ‘ veneration’ 
which you propose, and should disapprove of any epithet 
affixed to it. The term is strong, sufficiently strong, and it 
harmonises with the general simplicity and seriousness of the 
inscription. 

“ As to the contest in your county, I certainly exult in the 
victory gained over Toryism, and from the events which are 
passing among us and around us, your sagacity must perceive 
that Toryism has endangered the Church and State. I shall 
always reprobate the invidious and indiscriminate applica- 
tion of the word Radical. They who opposed the French 
war were called Jacobins; they who censured the measures © 
of administration and dread the servility and corruption 
of Parliament are now called Radicals. This perversion of 
language is convenient for the very worst purposes and the 
very worst rulers. No man of common sense would suppose 
for a moment that I would co-operate with such miscreants — 
as Hunt and Cobbett; yet I hold that Hunt was cruelly 
punished, and I further hold that Cobbett has diffused the 
knowledge of many substantial and important truths. Many 
of his disciples will in practice be found wiser and better men 
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than their master. They will separate the tares from the 
wheat, and they will apply to good ends what the wretch 
himself proclaims for very bad ones. As to myself, I am a 
man of too much research and too much discernment to be 
even in speculation a republican, and in practice I hope to 
die as I have hitherto lived, a constitutional Whig. I divide 
my hatred among the Ministerialists and the Radicals in 
pottions nearly equal, but as matters now stand my fears of 
the Ministerialists are greater than my fears of the Radicals. 
I observe, too, that when men are preparing to apostatise 
they disguise their latent views under the pretence of con- 
demning and resisting that which is indisputably evil. You, 
namesake, have too much sincerity and too much magna- 
nimity for such paltry artifices. Again, I dislike the doctrine 
that all statesmen are rogues, and I have observed that 
doétrine employed as a pretence for joining those rogues who 
ate in power at the time. In the present state of Europe 
nothing can be adiaphorous to a wise man. I have been, 
and ever shall be, a partisan, but my approbation of the Whigs 
is not indiscriminate, and they know it. My good friend, 
no man will undertake to defend the system upon which the 
English Government has been conducted since the accession 
of George m1, and surely the party which for more than 
sixty yeats has deliberately sacrificed powet gives the best 
possible pledge for sincerity. The Radicals are shrewd in 
theit generation when they inculcate distrust and dislike of 
the persons with whom I sympathize. The Tories, by long 
success, have multiplied perils to the Church and State; the 
Whigs will not be permitted to save them; the Radicals would 
subvert them to-morrow. Namesake, I decidedly prefer 
Canning to Londonderry, and do not you believe that Romilly 
would have been a mote desirable statesman than Lord 
Eldon? Let us talk these matters over when we meet. I[ 
heat a favourable account of the four Cambridge candidates, 
and particularly of Bankes, but I detest the principle on which 
Bankes relies. Among the Hetveys, from the time of Pope 
to the present hour, there never was a dunce nor a worthy, 
unless your correspondent forms an exception. Grant has 
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a large share of talent and virtue. Scarlett’s integrity im 
private life is adorned by his steadiness in public, and if he 
had played fast and loose he would have risen to the situation 
which is now filled by Abbott. Respeét him at least for his. 
consistency, and prefer him you must to such deserters as. 
Charles Warten, Copley, and Gifford. If Scarlett fails, as I 
think he will, the death-blow is given to the cause of freedom 
in Cambridge. That the young men should have caught the 
contagion of servility from the old is a dreadful spectacle ;. 
but the plain truth is that, to an extent quite unprecedented, 
the Church and both the Universities are corrupt to the very 
root. Your grandchildren will be eye-witnesses of the 
mischief. I have lived, and happily my head will be under 
the sod when the storm bursts.” 
* 


The inscription referred to in the preceding letter is the 
one written by Dr. Butler for the mural tablet that stands— 
unless the modern practice of moving old monuments has 
found its way also to Kenilworth—in the old church on the 
south side of the chancel arch. It runs: 


NEAR THE PULPIT ARE INTERRED 

THE REMAINS OF MR. WILLIAM BUTLER AND LUCY HIS WIFE, 
THE FORMER OF WHOM DEPARTED THIS LIFE 

MARCH 21, 1815, IN HIS 87TH YEAR, 

THE LATTER NOV. 2, 1822, IN THE 84TH YEAR OF HER AGE. 
THEY WERE UNOSTENTATIOUS BUT EXEMPLARY 

IN THE DISCHARGE OF THEIR RELIGIOUS, MORAL, AND SOCIAL 

DUTIES. 
THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED BY THEIR ONLY SON, 
SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D., 

ARCHDEACON OF DERBY AND VICAR OF THIS CHURCH, 
IN VENERATION FOR THE MEMORY OF HIS BELOVED PARENTS, 
AND IN HUMBLE THANKFULNESS TO ALMIGHTY GOD, 

WHO VOUCHSAFED TO GRANT THEM 
LENGTH OF DAYS, ESTEEM OF FRIENDS, CONTENT OF MIND, 
AND AN EASY, GENTLE PASSAGE TO ETERNITY. 
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I see Professor Mayor places here among Dr. Butler’s: 
works An Essay upon Education ; intended to show that the 
Common Method 1 defective in Religion, Morality, etc. (8vo, 
London, no date); he queries it, however, as by another 
author. ‘This is the case; it is by one S. Butler of Bristol, 
and was first published in 1753 as “‘ By a-gentleman of 
Bristol,” though later editions are signed S. Butler. In the 
British Museum catalogue it is rightly excluded from the 
list of Dr. Butler’s works. 

Of the Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, published in Decem- 
ber 1822, Professor Mayor says : 

“The book held its ground about twenty-five years, but: 
seems to have been superseded by Mr. T. K. Arnold’s and 
other exercise books, which follow the dry, mechanical 
system of Ollendorf. There is great reason to believe that 
the quality of the elementary books used in many schools has. 
fallen off: it may well be questioned whether this Praxis. 
might not be re-introduced with advantage.” 

I am not philologist enough to know whether the de- 
- tivations given by Dr. Butler of the several prepositions will 
in all cases be held corre, but the book is pleasant reading 
from its clearness and from the excellence of the translations 
given as examples. These translations from a Latin writer 
ate intended to be re-translated into Latin by the student, 
and the master is furnished with a key containing the original 
passage. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN : AN ARDUOUS UNDERTAKING 


The School Lawsuit, Correspondence, 4th January 1823 — 3rd 

July 1823, Kennedy takes the Porson Prize whilf Sill at School, 

He Remarks upon the Shrewsbury System, Correspondence, 17th 
August 1823-19th April 1824 


N JANUARY 1823 I MEET WITH THE FIRST 

traces among Dr. Butler’s papers of a lawsuit which, 

Ofiginating in the reign of James 1, had been continued 

intermittently from that date till Dr. Butler took it in 
hand. The successful strangling of this suit was perhaps 
the most arduous and important of the many services he 
rendered to Shrewsbury School, and it is evident from his 
letter to the Master and Fellows of St. John’s, written in 
1835, and announcing his intended resignation, that he so 
considered it himself. 

After a period of repose that had lasted for some years, 
there had been a recrudescence of legal activity between the 
years 1806 and 1823, which brought the school property into 
such serious difficulties that on the 6th of January, 1823, the 
trustees unanimously resolved to reduce by 50 per cent. the 
salaries of the masters that had been augmented since 
the passing of the School Act, and also to reduce by 50 per 
cent. the head-money allowed for each boy on the founda- 
tion. At the same time they declined, on the score of want 
of funds, to render assistance in the matter of closing the 
school-lane thoroughfare, which passed along the whole front 
of what are now the Museum buildings, and so into Castle 
Street. | 

Dr. Butler, knowing that the suit would never be ended 
as long as it was in the hands of the trustees, and seeing that 
things kept on going from bad to worse, determined to get 
the matter into his own hands, and accordingly wrote to the 
trustees asking them to make an order that should give him 
access to all documents in the hands of their bailiff and 
solicitor relative to the lawsuit, which he might have occasion 
to consult. i 

At their meeting in July 1823 the trustees made the neces- 
saty order ; and from that time until the final settlement of 
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their claims, in the early months of 1827, the direction of the 
whole matter was praCtically left to Dr. Butler. It should be 
remembered that the very arduous task on which he now 
entered—a work more than sufficient to occupy any man’s 
whole time—was undertaken in addition to the wearing 
labours of his school, then entering on its most brilliant 
period, and the by no means light business of his arch- 
deaconty. I have heard my aunt, Mrs. Bather, say that her 
father’s health, at no time robust, never fully recovered from 
the strain now put upon it. 


-CORRESPONDENCE, 4TH JANUARY 1823—3RD JULY 1823 


From the Rev. T. S. Hughes 


Yarmouth, January 4th, 1823. 


“T have just accidentally heard the pleasing intelligence, 
and send you a line instantly to tell you, that I am elected 
Christian Advocate in the room of Lonsdale. I am writing 
this before going to bed, having come from a dinner party 
where the master of the house put me into no small surprise 
by wishing me joy of my new honours. Upon expressing 
my total ignorance of his meaning, he produced the paper 
which announced the appointment, very gallantly cut out 
the patagraph, and presented it to my dear Maria. The 
fa& is that about three months ago I sent in my name, 
but ...I1 gave up all hopes of success, and had really 
almost forgotten the whole affair. How I came to be chosen 
is yet a secret; I suppose I slipped in through contending 
interests. ‘The appointment is very gratifying to me, 
especially as it may promote my success in the world wherein 
I am now going to settle ; and I well know that no one will 
rejoice more in my good prospects than you, my oldest and 


dearest friend.” 
x 
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From Baron Mertan 


January 24th, 1823. 
* 

“ Pray push Mr. Whiter to send me his letter. Tis a great 
drama we ate about, and he has opened the scene. Whatever 
is printed here of that sort shall be sent to you. It has been 
found that nine hundted years ago the Chinese had paper 
money (bank-notes) just as we have, and with the same 
vicissitudes of rising and falling, the same wry remedies, etc. 
But that’s another chapter. , 

* 


“ Two citcumstances make a man rise : favour, which you 
disdain; and merit, which you possess—but merit often 
subsides when it is not supported by what the French call 
“la force des choses,’ a power infinitely more powerful than 
the ‘ force des hommes.” We Christians might call it the views 
and decrees of Providence. You will never get a bishop’s 
mitre and crook for your sake: you will get them for the 
sake of your flock—not because you have friends, but because 


you are a bishopable man.” 
* 


To the Rev. I. S. Hughes 


(Original in possession of addressee’s representatives) 


Match 12th, 1823. 
x 
““ What you tell me about your projected review 3 interests 
me much more. If you can effect a change in the present 
disgraceful system of public classical examinations and awards 
of prizes you will do a great thing. I have lately conversed 
with Parr, Dobree, and Blomfield on this subje&, who are 
all quite of my opinion. The utter ignorance of all Latinity 
which allows such detestable verse and prose to go forth to 
the world under the shape of odes and essays is an aeternum 
opprobrium to the University. I must write to you again on 
this subje@ ifI can. I know that ‘ Eubulus ’ had an intention 
' I was unable to discover what review was here contemplated. — ED. . 
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of putting forth a pamphlet on that subjeé, and that he was 
deterred by fearing he should be misunderstood by the young 
men, who might suppose he was criticising them instead of 
their judges. Isuggested a plan to him by which this difficulty 
might be avoided, but other occupations, I believe, will pre- 
vent him from undertaking it. And hete, in stri@ confidence, 
let me give you a piece of advice which you may do well to 
profit by. If you are disposed to fall foul upon ‘ Eubulus,’ 
tead temperately and dispassionately his two pamphlets, and 
do not petulantly think to write him down. He is not one 
whom it is wise to provoke, and I know he has an esteem for 
you, and is your well-wisher, and inclined to think of you as 
highly as I believe he does contemptuously of ‘ Philograntus.’ 
I give you this piece of advice in the striftest confidence, but 
you must profit or not by it as you please. And let me give 
you another hint : do not toady anybody in your review. I 
heartily wish you well on your marriage and your subsequent 


plans.” 
* 


From Baron Merian 
May 13th, 1823. 

“DEAR sir, Nothing can be more judicious than the rules 
which you lay down for the investigation of Analogy. I am 
bound to say so, because they are the very same which we 
follow. Nay, we make use of a printed formulary (first 
sketched by the Empress Catherina 11), containing about 
three hundred chief words of the identical classes which you 
mention. Bread, however, is perhaps not quite proper, as 
being an arfefaitum which many nations have been and some 
are still without. 

“ Gtammar (inflexions) is less important than Roots; roots 
ate the inalterable stuff, grammatical accidents are the variable 
forms ; it signifies little that the Germans say hack-end and 
the English hack-ing, or the Romans por-orum and the 
English ‘ of the por-es,’ the first syllable, 7.e. the root, being 
decisive. I call here por a root, though, stri@ly spoken, 
gutturals only can form roots. 
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“‘ The expression ‘ fas coming from fa’ is not quite in our 
Style ; fas comes not from fa, and fa comes not from fas. 
They are not father and son; but, as you youtself perfectly 
indite, they are ‘brothers and sisters’ sprung from one 
general idea and primitive verb, { pa, ot ba (cty, speak), 
which you will meet with in fifty distant places, modified into 
4-0, oH-mi, fa-or, for, bo-o, 80-4w, as you justly observe. 
The Chinese have preserved fa and pa (Deguignes, 1118, 
1157, 11683). 

“ Lex (legs) belongs not to /ego in the sense of ‘ read’ ; it 
might belong to Aérw in the sense of ‘say’; but in fad it 
belongs to Aérw in the sense of ‘ lay,’ ‘lay down.’ (Compare 
the second line of this letter, and Ge-setz, setze, statutum, 
Statuo, Secmdc, G€w, etc.) 

* 


“ At present and in the meanwhile, if you should not be 
convinced of the truth of the axiom that all languages are one 
language (which you may well doubt of, since you have yet 
seen but a very small part of the proofs), pray let me ask you 
but one moderate favour—suspend your judgement. Say 
not No. The axiom is not to be demonstrated—it is already 
demonstrated on this side the Channel; and you and your 
English friends, who in a short time must become the chief 
suppotters and most zealous proclaimants of a do€trine which 
the immortal Whiter (whom, by-the-bye, his countrymen did 
not understand, and therefore not extol) roused—you, gentle- 
men, I say, will once thank an old honest Continental corre- 
spondent for having preserved you from an otherwise 
unavoidable retraction. Fight against us as much as you can 
day and night, you will please and oblige us, but do not 
condemn us unheard. No jury would.” 


From the Rev. (afterwards Archdeacon) R. W. Evans 
Trinity College, Cambridge, June 8th, 1823. 
“MY DEAR SIR, You have learned from my brother that 
Dobree has announced himself a candidate, and the mrHnan 


arédat have all retired before the meérac airymidc. I called 
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upon him the morning after my arrival, and found him busily 
employed about his sermon (as he terms his inaugural thesis). 
The Master of St. John’s received me most kindly, and wished 
me to stand in competition with Dobree ; but this I never 
could think of for a moment. I called upon Dr. Parr, and 
sate “ enshrined in cloudy tabernacle ’ with him for about an 
hour, and he wished me to mention to you that he approved 
highly of my retiring before Dobree, and that in any other 
case he would gladly exert his influence with the Provost in 
my favour. From what I see I feel confident that, had not 
Dobtee come forward, I should, late as it was, have carried 
the election. I think the Professor ele& will in no long time 
be sick of the duties of his office, and in case of another 
vacancy shall not hesitate a moment. 
“Ever your sincere and grateful 
““R, W. EVANS.” 


Professor Dobree died in 1825; but Mr. Evans, finding 

that he could not attend both to his duties as a tutor of 
_ Trinity and to those of the Greek Professorship, did not 
offer himself as a candidate. 


From Baron Merian 


June 16th, 1823, 


“<< I believe we mean pretty much the same thing in most resets.’ 
—Dr. S. Butler. Most certainly, and this is my pride. Could 
it be thought that I should maintain any literary scheme which 
you, upon examination, had rejected ? Never. Truth is the 
same evetywhere, and what men like you cannot acknowledge 
to be truth # not truth, and therefore no food for me. 


* 


“The name of ‘ Eubulus’ I shall not mention ; but it is so 
very characteristic that children, I think, might guess the man. 
“T consider yout magna et praeclara Cantabridgiensia as of 
the greatest importance. Cambridge by these means, and by 
these alone, can speedily overtop Oxford. Cambridge must 
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enlarge its basis. Classic studies are very fine and elegant, 
and mathesis is a very sure and certain discipline. But they 
are both small—nay, very small—parts of human knowledge, 
all the chief parts of which ought to be taught at such places 
as call themselves Universitas. Let evety branch take its 
appropriate place, but let not some, like parasitic plants, eat 
up the tree. Besides, even classical studies cannot be carried 
on as they ought without more general views, nor without 
previous notions of the whole of which they are a fraction. 


*k 


“Young has stung Champollion. About a month hence 
Champollion will sting Young. But I conjedture that the 
English sting will be the deeper, for ’tis one thing to discover, 
and another to improve. Cura ante omnia ut valeas. Erts tune 
ex omni parte beatus. Have. 

“ps. A true French invention. You have heard of the 
Zodiac of Denderah which is now at Paris in the Louvre, but 
has not answered the expectations of the savants. Well, to 
provide it with an antiquity which it has not, what have they 
imagined? In the royal Louvre a sculptor has been ordered 
to add a face behind a face already insculpted on it, and so we 
now see a Janus instead of the former simple face.” 


From B. H. Kennedy, Esq. (afterwards Rev.) 


Birmingham, June 28th, 1823. 


““ DEAR AND REVERED SIR, My father and myself feel 
extremely grateful for your kindness in sending the certificate 
to the Master of St. John’s, and in suggesting the corre¢tions, 
which were sent the same day to Mr. Hastings Robinson, 
and will, I hope, arrive in time. I wrote without any idea of 
success, and of course the news was most unexpected ; but I 
may safely say that I then felt, and still feel, more pleasure in 
being the first Johnian and the first Salopian who has gained 
the Porson Prize than in any consideration of a personal 
nature, and that in my academical career the honour of my 
school and college will predominate over every other feeling. 
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I trust my present success will not lead me into folly of any 
kind, but will rather prove a stimulus to future exertion. 
Of course I feel, and every one knows, that I am indebted 
to you for any honour I obtain, and this will be an additional 
excitement. I have now nearly regained my strength, and 
country air has done all the good that Dr. J. Johnstone 
promised. I regretted my illness principally because it 
removed me from school before I could express my warm 
gratitude to you and Mrs. Butler for all your kindness to me 
while under your care. 
“ With kindest remembrances to Mts. and Miss Butler and 
Tom, I remain your grateful and affectionate pupil, 
““ BENJAMIN H. KENNEDY. 


“‘p.s. I will send copies of the prize compositions when 
printed and the Latin Ode by Marindin.” 


The following note was appended to this letter by the late 
Professor Kennedy about a month before his death, nearly 
_ sixty-five years after the original letter was written : 

“‘T had sent from school a translation for the Porson Prize, 
and also a Latin Ode. Both were selected for the Prize, but 
the Porson Prize only was adjudged to me, because a grace 
had already been passed restricting the Browne medals to 
candidates in residence. My letter refers to these matters.” 


From Baron Merian 
July 3rd, 1823. 
* 

“You have been unwell ; it is not right. Every fair cause, 
evety good and just thing, wants and finds your support. 
You cannot be spared in these times. Cambridge is deeply 
indebted to you. But is your life perhaps too full of agita- 
tion? Are your pursuits too numerous? Be not too eager ; 
coolness and diet make long lives, and Nestor was more 
useful than Achilles. Your family, your friends, England 
cannot spate so much learning and so much sense and 
so much probity. Greet the stout and nuptial defender of 
the Greeks. How is his sister? Still sucloistered ?” 
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“ Still incloistered ” refers to Miss Hughes’s marriage with 
the Dean of Peterborough (Monk). 








The affectionate pride which Dr. Butler took in his illustri- 
ous pupil will appear more fully later, when it will be seen 
how ardently desirous he was that none but Kennedy should 
succeed him, nor can I remember without pleasure how fully 
his sagacity was justified by the event. 

Kennedy’s triumph in 1823 was only once surpassed in 
Dr. Butler’s time: J mean in 1831, when Brancker, while 
Still in the sixth form at Shrewsbury—a boy in jacket and 
turn-down collars—came up to Oxford, where he was not 
yet entered, and took the Ireland Scholarship against the 
whole University, and among other candidates the still living 
and ever-youthful Mr. Gladstone. When Kennedy took 
the Porson, Cambridge changed her rules, so as to prote& 
het resident alumni from being beaten by schoolboys, how- 
ever brilliant. I have always heard, but must confess that 
I have not verified the statement, that Oxford did the like 
as tegards the Ireland Scholarship on its being taken by 
Brancker. I believe, therefore, that Dr. Butler may claim 
to have been the only schoolmaster who ever compelled 
both Oxford and Cambridge to change their regulations 
in consequence of defeats infli€ted upon them by his as yet 
non-resident pupils. 

How warmly and generously Dr. Kennedy to the end of 
his life recognized the assistance rendered to his own great 
talents and exertions by his training under Dr. Butler will 
appear from the following letter (already partly quoted from 
in my Introduétion) to the Rev. G. Sandford on the system 
at Shrewsbury during his own schooldays. 


May 5th, 1887. 
*K: 
““ Homer was always one lesson a week. Some Greek play 
was always in hand. Demosthenes was a favourite author of 
his, and we did some Thucydides, but not a great deal, and 
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no Plato that I remember. In Latin Cicero, Virgil, and 
Horace wete his favourite books, always to the fore. 

“ History and geography were never neglected. He had 
the upper fifth along with the sixth to most lessons. He was 
of course an excellent scholar, and no ordinary teacher, but 
his crowning metit was the establishment of an emulative 
system, in which talent and industry always gained their just 
recognition and reward in good examinations. 

“This it was that made his school so successful and so: 
gteat. Added to this he always advised and recommended 
ptivate reading, and to my obedience to this oft-repeated 
recommendation it was that I owed my scholarship and my 
success at Cambridge, for I had read a great deal privately 
before I went to college—all Thucydides, all Tacitus, all 
Sophocles, and Aeschylus, much Aristophanes, Pindar, Hero- 
dotus, Demosthenes, and Plato, besides Cicero. 

“I think I have said all that I can say, and you may be sure 
that Dr. Butler had no pupil more appreciative of his merits, 
of mote grateful for his teaching, or more anxious to follow 
his steps than I have been always.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 17TH AUGUSY 1823—19TH APRIL 1824 


From the Rev. William Shepherd 


Gateacre, near Liverpool, August 17th, 1823. 


““MY DEAR sir, In making a trespass on your kindness I 
must beg you to pardon the liberty which I take, to which, 
however, I am emboldened by the recolleGion of friendly 
communications with which you have honoured and gratified 
me in former times. 

“TI have been requested by the congregation of Protestant 
dissenters meeting in Moseley Street, Manchester, to write an 
epitaph on their late minister, Mr. Hawkes. This epitaph, 
contrary to my advice, they will have in Latin. Well know- 
ing how keenly these compositions are examined, I am anxious 
not to commit myself by any violation of taste or of grammar ; 
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and I wish to submit my labour to your critical judgement. 
To any communication you may please at your earliest leisure 
to make to me on the subject I shall pay the most deferential 
attention. 
MS. 
GULIELMI HAWKES 
HUJUS ECCLESIAE 
OLIM ANTISTITIS 
VIRI GRAVIS 
LITERARUMQVE SACRARUM 
DOCTISSIMI 
QUI PRAECEPTA VIRTUTIS 
QUAE ORATIONE 
LUCULENTER EXPOSUIT 
ACERRIMEQVE SUASIT 
VITA 
ILLUSTRAVIT 


““T am aware that ecclesia in the sense of a church (ae. a 
building) is rather divinity than classical Latin, though it is 
so used in the Pandeéts. But is not tempi too ambitious 
for a Presbyterian meeting-house ? In fad, as you probably 
know, we attach no sacredness to our buildings. The essence 
of our system is the congregation (in this we differ from the 
Church of Ireland, where congregations are scarce articles), 
to which ecclesia, if admissible, will well apply. I have no 
books of topography or collection of epitaphs to which I can 
tefer for authority.” 


To the Rev. W. Shepherd 


About August 18th, 1823. 


“ DEAR SIR, If you use ‘ ecclesia’ in theological Latin, you 
must use ‘ antistes ’ in theological Latin, and as far as I know 
it is generally used for that abomination of your flock—a 
bishop. Therefore I obje& to ‘antistes.2 I objeé& to 
“ ecclesia,’ unless you mean to say that you are members of 
the Established Church—which you do not. 
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~ Don’t mistake me—I do not mean to say that you, as a 
congregation of Christians, ate not a Church in that sense; 
but if you were the Established Church in this country, and 
we were not, you would be right in using the word, and we 
should be wrong. I should say that I had no tight to use 
the words * hujus ecclesiae ’ in writing the epitaph of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England who officiated in an episcopal 
parish in Scotland or in Italy. You will tell me that an 
€kkAncla is an assembly, a congregation. So say I—but I 
say that the usage of éxkAncia in this country is to designate 
a church, not a meeting-house, and I therefore objeé& to 
“ecclesiae.’ In my supposed case I should say < sacelli,’ but 
I hardly think you can in yours, because you have no con- 
secration, and reject the idea of sacredness in connetion with 
a building. What can you do? See, your detestable here- 
sies exclude you from the use of the Latin tongue. I there- 
fore say repent, repent, and be converted. If you won’t, 
what can you do but describe yourself by a periphrasis ? 

“T should say something of this sort ; 


“Legis divinae per . . . annos 
In his aedibus interpretis.’ 


“Or I should prefer : 


“Legis a Christo institutae 
In his aedibus ministri.’ 


“IT mention these forms not as those which I would tecom- 
mend to your adoption, but as conveying a notion of my 
meaning. You will easily adopt better. 

“* Acetrime suasit.? So says Paterculus(?). ‘ Gravis- 
sime * would perhaps be the phrase of Cicero, but you have 
had * gravis’ already. I should prefer : 


“Is quae praecepta virtutis 
In docendo luculenter exposuit 
Suis ipse moribus pulcherrime illustravit.’ ” 


An inscription, to the scholars of those days, was like the 
sound of the bugle to a war-horse. I have heard my father 
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tell how Dr. Parr once said to my grandfather, “‘ It’s all very 
well, Sammy, to say that So-and-so is a good scholar, but 
can he write an inscription ?” 


From the Rev. W. Shepherd 


Gateacre, August 24th, 1823. 


“MY DEAR sir, Whilst I most cordially thank you for your 
kind and prompt attention to my draft upon your critical 
acumen, I congratulate myself on my prudence in resorting 
to your judgement and assistance. In epitaph-writing, as in 
larceny, a private whipping is certainly preferable to a public 
one. 

“I can assure you that on setting to work on this composi- 
tion I was struck with the fa& that we non cons ate, to a certain 
degree, as you say, debarred ‘the use of the Latin tongue.’ 
This is the case in more senses than one. I never envied you 
your deaneties and bishoprics, but I have often envied you 
the advantage of your public schools and universities. Con- 
scious of a power of industrious application, and of a delight 
in the pursuits of classical literature, I have often regretted 
and still regret the lack of opportunity in early life of being 
initiated into those niceties and minutiae of the languages of 
Greece and Rome which are to be learned in our public 
institutions alone, and which are despised by none but the 
half-informed and the presumptuous. 

“* Of these niceties must be reckoned the exclusive applica- 
tion of ecclesia and antistes to churches and clergy of the 
Establishment. On that ground I had rejected tempi and 
sacerdotis. It is well you saved me from dubbing my late 
friend a bishop. 

“* After I had despatched my letter I was alive to the jingle 
of gui and quae, and fully expected your objection to it. But 
I was not aware of the use of your cardo ‘ Is” in composition 
of this kind. I don’t think indeed I have read a dozen Latin 
epitaphs in the course of my life. My short sight precludes 
my reading them on stone or marble, and books of topo- 
graphy have not been an object of my study. Is there any 
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collection of Latin epitaphs I could procure as a guide in 
future contingencies of this kind? With your correction 
Mr. Hawkes’s epitaph will stand as follows : 


MS. 
GULIELMI HAWKES 
LEGIS DIVINAE 
PER XXXI ANNOS 
IN HIS AEDIBUS 
INTERPRETIS 
VIRI GRAVIS 
LITERARUM SACRARUM 
DOCTISSIMI 
IS QUAE PRAECEPTA VIRTUTIS 
IN DOCENDO LUCULENTER EXPOSUIT 
SUIS IPSE MORIBUS 
PULCHERRIME ILLUSTRAVIT 
NATUS EST IV ID FEB MDCCLIX 
OBIIT KAL AUG MDCCCXxX 


“ With your permission I will inform any scholar who may 
convetse with me about it that you were so kind as to revise 
and materially correct it. As to the profanum vulgus, they will 
care nothing about it. 

“I have written to my Liverpool bookseller to send you 
two volumes of Mr. Hawkes’s sermons, which I beg you to 
accept as a token of my sense of your friendly attention to 
my request. If you have time to read one or two of them, 
you will find that he was worthy of a permanent memorial. 
He was upwatds of thirty years minister of the Moseley Street 
congregation.” 


Lo the Rev. W. Shepherd. 


Shrewsbury, August 27th, 1823. 


“MY DEAR sir, I think the inscription in its present form 
will do, but I should rather incline to put EA before surs IPsE 
MoORIBUS. It may be omitted, but it corresponds better per- 
haps with the relative guae to have it in. Neither is wrong. 
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“There are some little minutiae in cutting inscriptions 
which give them a classical air, and which, as you say you 
have never turned your attention to the matter, I will take 
the liberty of mentioning. 

“1. The letters should be all of the same height. 

“2, Diphthongs should be resolved. 

“3, J and U should be always written I and V. 

“4. Compound words should be expressed in a rather 
mote learned form than they are generally written (as én/uftra- 
vit for tMustravit). 

“5. A full-stop should be put after every word, except 
at the end of a line. 

“6. After numerals and at the end of the inscription, 
it is optional to put or omit it. 

“7. Numerals should have a line drawn over them. 

““T will transcribe it on the other side as it should be 
engraved (except as to calligraphy), and you can copy it for 
the engraver. 

“There are but two books on inscriptions which I can 
safely recommend, both scarce, and one of them very scarce. 
The one is Fabretti— Raph. Fabretti Inscript. Antiquae (Rom., 
1702); the other is Morcellus de Stilo Inscriptionum. Morcellus 
was very tare indeed : I gave ten guineas for my copy (Rom., 
1781) ; but there is another enlarged edition, printed at Padua 
in 3 vols. in 1819, for which I gave a great deal of money in 
Italy (having been dandy enough to chuse fine paper) when 
I was there last. Perhaps it may be obtained in England by 
this time. I suppose a tolerable copy could be got for about 
six guineas. 

** Gruter’s immense mass in 4 vols. Fol., and Muratori’s 
supplement in four more, are not nearly so valuable as 
Motcellus. I have them all, and have thumbed them decently. 

“T need not tell you, after the trial you have had, of the 
extreme difficulty of writing inscriptions, and I believe there 
ate very few persons indeed who know anything about the 
matter, and therefore you need not be much afraid of criticism. 
Our friend Parr is supreme, ZEYE YYIBPEMETH2—his 
knowledge in this respect especially, as well as in all other 
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points of classical literature, is transcendent. Many thanks for 
yout kind present. I shall take an early opportunity of 
looking into it. I see there is a sketch of his life by our 
friend John Corrie, from whom I heard about ten days 


SIACO tes 
“p.s. The inscription will stand as follows : 


MS. 
GVLIELMI . HAWKES 
LEGIS . DIVINAE 
tee . XXXI . ANNOS 
IN . HIS . AEDIBVS 
INTERPRETIS 
VIRI . GRAVIS 
[LITERARVM . SACRARVM 
| DOCTISSIMI f 
IS . ALIIS . QVAE . PRAECEPTA . VIRTVTIS 
IN . DOCENDO . LVCVLENTER . EXPOSVIT 
EA . SVIS . IPSE . MORIBVS 
PVLCERRIME . INLVSTRAVIT 
NATVS . EST .IV.ID.FEBR. A. S.MDCCLIX 
DECESSITE S KAL*. AVG. Avs S . MDCCCXX: 


“© Ouere, whether by putting the two lines I have bracketed 
in three instances into one, the tablet would not be better 
filled up. I think it would. You must remember then to 
put a stop after divinae, aedibus, and sacrarum. 

“IT suppose you have no objection to a.s., Anno Salutis 
or Anno Sacro—if you have, you may omit it. On revising 
I found sus ipse was so matked as to require some word 
opposed to it; I have therefore inserted a/us between # and 
quae; and thus I believe the whole is now complete.” 


From Baron Meritan 


September 29th, 1823. 


“‘ DEAR siR, A thousand thanks for your Charge, which, 
though your name had not been prefixed, any man would 
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have attributed to you, such is its force, elegance, and that 
particular argumentative closeness which no antagonist can 
escape. | 

“But I could not help smiling when, immediately after, 
according to your prescription, I read Dogberry’s speech, and 
the famous allocution of the second watch, ‘ Well, masters, 
we hear our,’ etc. Bless me! I hope those you addressed 
did not say ‘ Wel, masters, when you wete gone. But that 
_ is entre nous. Your explanation of the two o’clock is a very 
fine because a very simple and natural one. My compliments 
to the late Mr. Malone; his melons are not of that savour. 
He was no more a commentator than I am an astronomer. 
Are your remarks to be lost P_ or do you colle& them some- 
where as a garland on Shakespeare’s tomb ? ? 


* 


“Your Praxis on the Prepositions? Pappae! you never 
mentioned a word of it to me. If there be left one spark of 
vittue in your bosom, you will send me the very first copy 
drawn of the said Praxis. Gail has printed one of the Greek 
prepositions, which succeeded well. I dwell and live rue 
‘Ville PEvéque fauxbourg St. Honoré 42, not without a 


‘semblance of garden.” 
* 


From B. H. Kennedy, Esq. 


St. John’s College, November 4th, 1823. 


““ DEAR AND REVERED siR, I return you many thanks for 
your kind and welcome letter, which I received from Miss 
Butler at Birmingham. I shall preserve it as a talisman 
amidst the trials and temptations of Cambridge. I have 
indeed found its utility already ; for having made an acquaint- 
ance with Praed, Townshend, and Ord, the leading members 
of the Union Debating Society, I have been repeatedly invited 


* I found no notes on Shakespeare among Dr. Butler’s papers, nor 
have I seen the charge above referred to. There is no copy of this in the 
British Museum, nor yet in Dr. Butler’s private collection of his charges. 
—ED. 
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to join it, but through your kind advice have been enabled 
to resist the temptation. I feel convinced that there is 
nothing to fear from me on the ground of politics; my 
feelings on the subje@ are neither strong nor warm, and my 
opinions are not such as can injure me. I never make them 
the theme of conversation, take in no newspaper, and sub- 


sctibe to no newsroom. 
* 


““T am now reading the eighth play of Aristophanes, the 
Ranae. If, as 1 am given to understand, the three others, the 
Lysistrata, Eccles.,and Thesmophor., are unnecessaty to be read, 
I shall feel greatly relieved. I shall then have time for 
Demosthenes, which I have not yet opened, and, if you 
recommend it, a little of Plato. I have read Thucydides 
twice through, besides marking and reconsidering all the 
difficult passages. I wished to inquire how much Homer 
it will be desirable for me to tead, and whether Plautus is 


useful.”’ 
x 


The question asked in this last sentence raises obvious 
reflections. Dr. Butler, in a “ Plan for Reading ” which he 
drew up in 1822, but which is too long and too much out 
of date to allow of my printing it, insists that far mote is 
gained by mastering all that has been left of a single author 
than by more discursive reading. This last, however, so 
long as the Universities continue their present system of 
examinations, is imperative alike on school-masters and 
students. 


From Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. 
Somerset Place, November 18th, 1823. 


* 


“MY DEAR SIR, I hope you will not relinquish your design 
of having drawings of all the churches in your archdeaconry, 
and copies of the monumental inscriptions ; they may here- 
after be treasures of great value, and by the opportunities 

which are afforded to you may furnish a genealogical colleGtion 
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of more importance than has ever been made by the most 
diligent inquiries.” 
* 

Mr. Philip Browne told me he drove round the arch- 
deaconry with my grandfather in two successive summets, 
and sketched every church, at his desire. The drawings are 
now, I believe, in the offices of the archdeaconry of Derby, 
but no copies of inscriptions appear to have been made. 


To the Churchwardens of a Partsh Unknown 


1823 (?). 

“TI fear you ate under some misapprehension as to the 
atchidiaconal powets in tegard to ecclesiastical buildings. 
They rather act as negatives upon any alteration than as 
positive sanctions for such things. The archdeacon may 
recommend improvements, but he cannot compel them. I 
will endeavour to explain myself by an instance. If a gallery 
has been duly erected in a church and becomes out of repair, 
the archdeacon can compel reparation, and can fine the parish, 
from which fine no appeal is allowed in the temporal coutts, 
till that repair is made; but he cannot compel the erection 
of an additional new gallery, he can only recommend such a 
measure to the parishioners. In like manner, if the cus- 
tomary fences of a churchyard are out of repair, he can 
compel the persons on whom such repair falls (generally the 
parish at large) to make those fences good, and to keep the 
churchyard neat, but he cannot compel any alteration in the 
direction or nature of those fences, or in the general boundary 
of the churchyard. I trust you see the distinction. I cannot 
therefore order the alteration you propose, though I approve 
it and rceommend it ; but I can order the churchwardens to 
repair the present fences of the churchyard wherever they are 
out of repair ; and in compliance with your request and the 
discharge of my official duties I hereby order them to be 
repaired accordingly, and a certificate of such repair to be 
made to me at my next summet’s visitation. 

“T dire@& this letter officially to the churchwardens. Of 
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course they will have the goodness to communicate it to the 
steward.” 


From Mus Butler, afterwards Mrs. Bather 


January 11th, 1824. 
* 

“ My ptivate opinion was that this concert went off very 
flatly. Lindley was out of humour ; Mrs. Salmon was ill, or 
at least she was a bottle or two short of her usual allowance, 
and she frequently sang deplorably out of tune. However, 
it was agteed nem. con. that it went off remarkably well, and 
was very pleasant, etc. The ball was a pleasant one, and 
remarkably select. There was not a single vulgar person 
present—plenty of diamonds, great affability, much dancing, 
and a good deal of beauty. 

. 

“We got excellent places at the Circus on Friday evening, 
though our party was large and the house filled early. It was 
- warm and comfortable, and very full and fashionable ; but I 
believe we were too tired, generally speaking, thoroughly to. 
enjoy it. Iwas much amused with hearing mamma and Mr. 
Drury laying their unmusical heads together, and wondering, 
as indeed I often did myself, what the performers would be 
at. I admire Phillips, the new base singer, extremely ; but 
Mr. Sutton thought fit to criticise him severely in his best 
song, Shield’s Wo/f, and Mrs. Sutton said loud enough to be 
heard by the three next benches, ‘ Ah, Sutton! I have often 
heard you sing that song far better.’ ” 

* 


The Mrs. Sutton alluded to in the preceding letter was a 
general favourite, but very eccentric. She used to do what- 
ever she liked, and no one dared so much as lift up a finger 
against her. Lord Hill was dining at her house once, and 
there was nothing but pork in one shape or another for the 
meat dishes. She said, “‘ You see, my lord, we have killed 
a pig.” Lord Hill is reported to have laughed good- 
humouredly, and answered, ‘‘ Only ome, Mrs. Sutton?” I 
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have heard my father say that he was once seated next her 
at dinner, and had the thigh of a woodcock on his plate. 
Mrs. Sutton espied it, and instantly transfixed it with her 
fork. “‘ Young man,” said she, “I know you don’t like 
that,”’ and in a second the woodcock’s thigh was on Mrs. 
Sutton’s plate. 

Kennedy’s taking the Pitt University Scholarship in his 
second term of residence was another of the brilliant trrumphs 
which he achieved both for himself and Shrewsbury. He 
wrote 11th February 1824: 

“You have no doubt heard ere this the news of my un- 
expected success. I should have written to you on Monday, 
immediately after the announcement, had not Mr. Hughes 
appeared to wish that I should defer my letter and suffer him 
to give you the first news of my success. I need scarcely say 
that I now feel more than ever indebted to you, and sincerely 
hope that the pleasure of this moment may be some com- 
pensation for your kindness. 


*k 


““ Whether I can sit for the Bell is a debated point ; but I 
think my right is clear, and precedent is certainly in my 
favour. The Bell cannot be considered an University 
scholarship, for it is not open to all the undergraduates of 
the University, and Waddington certainly held the Pitt with 
the Bell, though the words of the regulation are: “ The Pitt 
scholar shall not hold any other University scholarship.’ ”’ 

* 


Professor Kennedy never quite forgave my grandfather for 
having refused to sanction his going in for the Bell. He 
spoke about it to me a few weeks before his death, and with 
his own hand added the following note to the original letter : 

“This refers to my success in gaining the Pitt University 
Scholarship. Dr. Butler dissuaded me from going in for the 
Bell Scholarship as infra dignitatem. I do not think that his 
advice was sound, as it left that scholarship to an inferior 
man, and deprived me and my father of a pecuniary benefit 
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without good cause. The precedent was not followed in 
other cases—for instance, in 1856.” 

Yes, but surely it was by Dr. Kennedy’s own advice given 
to his old pupil, Arthur Holmes, that the precedent was not 
followed. 


From FE. Baines, Esq. 


Christ College, Cambridge, March (P), 1824. 


“MY DEAR SIR, Thete was a report that the classes would 
be out to-day, and I accordingly waited to see the truth of it. 
However, they are not yet visible, and I understand that the 
examiners find as much difficulty in deciding as they have 
done in examining, for I hear there was nothing but fracas 
among them the whole week, owing to that brute Scholefield, 
who has succeeded in making the examination give entire 
dissatisfaction to all parties. We were pressed for time in a 
most disagreeable manner, so that some papers made it more 
hand-work than head-work. We had no Homer, but a 
gloriously long and hard lump of Pindar, and you will smile 
at the piece they gave us as the representative of Cicero’s 


wortks.”’ 
. 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 
Old House, March rath, 1824. 


* 


“Your scholastic fame spreads like wildfire here. Nothing 
is talked of but Shrewsbury School, Dr. Butler, Lawson, and 
Kennedy. I really think you ought to raise your terms, nor 
can I think that your numbers would be diminished. 

“In about three weeks I start for Herefordshire, and hope 
to turn over a dappled trout or two. By-the-bye, can you 
not send me a good copy of longs and shorts on this subject, 
and immortalise old Till? There is an excellent simile in 
Ronan’s Well which, if the length of line mentioned had been. 
twenty instead of twelve yards, would, I think, have applied 
to your humble servant. ‘He could cast twelve yards of 
line with one hand, and his fly fell like the down of a thistle 
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on the water.’ Versify this and put it to our adventure on 
the Dovey—a pretty subje& for a few hexameters and 
pentameters—and I will insert them in my interleaved and 
adnotated edition of Honest Izaak. I am to be made a 
member of the Walton and Cotton Club next month. 

“‘ Here and hereabouts there is no particular news Stirring. 
Out classical examinations gave great dissatisfaction. A few 
of the authors altogether omitted may be found in the follow- 
ing list: Homer, Plato, Euripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, 
Lucian, Theocritus, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Cicero 
(with the exception of perhaps a letter to Atticus), Tacitus, 
Livy, Terence, Juvenal, etc. The examiners ought to have 
been all of them well flogged.” 

* 


From the Trustees of the School 
April roth, 1824. 

“ The Governors and Trustees of the Free Grammar School 
having attentively perused Dr. Butler’s able memorial relative 
to the Albrighton Tithe Cause, beg leave to return him their 
best and unanimous thanks for his kind and laborious exer- 
tions on the occasion, and to request his further assistance in 
framing a memorial to be presented to the Barons of the 
Exchequer, praying their judgement on the case before a 
total ruin of this excellent foundation takes place.” 


The sheet on which I found the above was undated ; 
teference, however, to the trustees’ minute-books at Shrews- 
bury enables me to fix the date as above. No copy of the 
memorial itself was found by me. It was, however, imme- 
diately drawn up, and presented through the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, with such effect that the case came 
on for hearing in June 1824; but the Lord Chief Baron, Sir 
W. Alexander, deferred judgement till after the vacation. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN : CORRESPONDENCE, 13TH MAY 1824 —- 
DECEMBER 1824 


From the Rev. T. S. Hughes 
Chesterton, May 13th, 1824. 
*K 


R. TILLBROOK IS VERY WELL AND 

vety jolly, just come from his fishing in Hamp- 

shire, where he killed a hundred and sixty 

trout. We had a very pleasant day at St. 
John’s Port Latin this year. The College is in earnest, I 
believe, about building, but I am afraid about the situation. 
They talk of placing the new court in the walks. Have you 
heard of the intention of the Pitt Club to grant us a donation 
from their funds to erect a Pitt Press at Cambridge, as a rival 
to the Clarendon? Really Cambridge will soon be able te 
hold up its head.” 


* 


To the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (Dr. Ryder) 


Probably May 1824. 


“‘ my LORD, I take the liberty of sending my three charges 
to your lordship, that you may become acquainted, so far, 
with my proceedings as Archdeacon of Derby. I was 
enabled by great exertion during the whole of my vacation 
last summer to make a parochial visitation of about one-half 
of the county. I hope in the course of the approaching 
summer vacation to complete the undertaking. I shall set 
out for Derbyshire on Monday, June 21st, when my vacation 
commences, and intend to spend the whole of it in Derby- 
shite ; and J take the liberty of mentioning that, if you are 
likely to be at Eccleshall on the day I have mentioned, of on 
my return, which will be at the end of July, or at the very 
beginning of August, I could by making a little detour have 
the honour of paying my respects to your lordship, and 
showing you my papers. I very much regretted not being 
able to attend your lordship at Lichfield, yet I am thankful 
that I was prevented, for on the Wednesday, when I wished 
to have been there, the school tower caught fire, and probably, 
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if I had not been on the spot, the whole of this fine and 
venerable structure would have been burnt down. A quatter 
of an hour later no assistance could have preserved it, as the 
wind was very high. My principal assistant was also that 
day confined to his bed by severe illness. 

“IT understand that you have been so good as to express a 
wish to see my statement of our unfortunate lawsuit. I have 
just received some papers (a large basket full) which throw 
light on the business, and which I must examine as well and 
aS soon as my engagements, now unusually pressing, will 
permit. As I may probably make considerable alterations or 
additions to the present statement in consequence, and shall 
be some months before I can complete them, I could wish 
to defer sending it to your lordship till this is done.” 


From the Rev. T. S. Hughes 


Chesterton, August 5th, 1824. 
* 


“ All my pupils are arrived and work begun, as I suppose 
it is with you. I, like yourself, am very far from disliking 
my occupation. Indeed I in some measure consider it as a 
piece of good fortune to be forced to reperuse the immortal 
works of these jolly old heathens—thus mixing the wile dulci 
in a very agreeable manner. 

“Tt.is time, however, that I should immediately set about 
my second part of the Defence of St. Paul—which I will do. 
I have been thinking on the subje@, and have noted down 
some of my thoughts. The way I intend to treat it is as 
follows—to stick to the Miracls. Gamaliel Smith denies 
their reality. This now I must prove. He also denies the 
conformity of the doétrine they are intended to prove with 
that of our Saviour. I think, therefore, that to complete the 
subjeG I must show that it is so. This you will perhaps 
think sufficient without attending to his scurtilities and 
impertinences. 

‘Can you then (1) intimate any books for me to consult ? 
(2) Do you know in what author is contained a diatribe 
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against St. Paul’s sailing to, and performing miracles in, 
Malta, which is said to have been Meleda in the Adriatic ? 
(3) Can you tell me anything about a certain Peter Annet ? 
I have an anonymous trad, said to have been written by him, 
from which it seems that Gamaliel Smith has culled all his 
arguments. It is called The History and Charaéter of St. Paul 
examined in a Leiter to Theophilus, etc. It has no date, and 
has been torn out from a volume containing other tracts. 

“ Thank you for your portrait, which is extremely like you. 
I need not say—for I know you cannot doubt—how much I 
shall value it.” : | 


“‘ Gamaliel Smith ” was a pseudonym for Jeremy Bentham, 
who in 1823 published a work, Not Paul, but Jesus, ander 
this assumed name. | 

The portrait above referred to was an engraving by 
William Ward, a.r.a., from the picture by Thomas Kirkby, 
now in the head master’s house at Shrewsbury School. This 
is much the best portrait that was taken of Dr. Butler, and is 
reproduced (by direct photography from the picture itself) 
as the frontispiece of this work. 


From the Rev. S. Trllbrook 


Leintwardine, August 15th, 1824. 


“wry DEAR DOCTOR, Do not be alarmed if you see me or 
my ghost hastening towards Salop on Thursday next. If I 
come, I shall choose the time of day generally devoted to 
dinner ; but if my ghost only should arrive, it matters not 
when, you will know it by its red face and limping gait. 
Use it well for my sake, and have it laid to rest in your wine- 
cellar. 

“T have been Staying here since Friday last, and have killed 
good store of trout and grayling, neither of which fish, in my 
humble opinion, ate fit to set before an archdeacon or a tutor 
of a college, otherwise you would have received a few of 
both sorts. I catch them and give them to my landlady, 
Dame Evans, who in return for my liberality feeds me as 
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daintily as the fabled chaw-bacons of old did Apollo. I 
begin the day with broiled ham, dine on beans and bacon, 
ot eggs and bacon, and sup on the same. This diet pro- 
vokes gteat thirst, which I am doomed to allay with a drink — 
which the Goths called ‘ gripen-gutten-Wein,’ and we 
‘cyder.’ This is the penalty of my vice, as you call it. But 
this is not all, for the very plumage of my artificial flies 
teminds me of the volatile delicacies—snipe, woodcock, 
partridge, dotterel, and grouse. Pray pity me, if you can, 
and pardon any little excess which I may commit upon your 
larder and cellar—‘ date poculum Tilbrogio. ... 

“p.s. As my Stay must be so short, I shall prefer sleeping 
at the Raven with my suite and my servants—being in all 
one—egometipse to wit. Vale!” 


From Mr. W. Hone, Author of “ Hone’s Everyday Book” 


45, Ludgate Hill, London, O&ober.5th, 1824. 


““str, Perhaps I ought to have thanked you for the polite- 
ness and urbanity of the note I had the honour to receive 
from you in February, in answet to mine accompanying a 
copy of the pamphlet I published in that month. But from 
your expressions I was led to think you had not then read the. 
tract, and I deemed it more respectful to abstain from troubling 
you with a notice which, after its perusal, might not alto- 
gether have been accepted at that moment. I knew, how- 
ever, sit, that you appreciated the civility of my intentions, 
and that your liberality would not assume unworthy motives 
for a questionable silence. If there were a sentiment in that 
pamphlet regarding yourself, as I fear there may have been, 
to occasion you an unpleasant feeling, I desire to assure you 
that I shall feel sorrow at the mishap, and a sorrow the deeper 
because the compliment you were pleased to pay me on my 
volume respecting the Mysteries was most generously gratui- 
tous and wholly unexpected. From such a hand, on such an 
occasion, it affected me far otherwise than those who have 
chosen to ‘ wound by hearsay ’? would be pleased to imagine, 
or at least to represent, if they knew it. Good treatment I 
have been so little accustomed to that your kindness overcame 
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me. In faé& I am ruled by the law of kindness, as I believe 
most men would be, if they were acquainted with the nature 
of the obligation, and it wete proffered them for their 


acknowledgement.” 
* 


To Mr. W. Hone 


(The original was so much cut about, and had evidently given 
Dr. Butler so much trouble, that I destroyed it.—Ep.) 


Oétober 6th or 7th, 1824. 


“str, I should be wanting not only in common civility, 
but in feelings of a much higher and better nature, if I deferred 
to thank you for the very courteous and candid letter which 
accompanied the small packet I was favoured with from you 
last night. 

“The sentiments which you so well and feelingly express 
are in unison with the best sympathies in our nature, and I 
give you full credit for sincerity. I shall therefore deal very 
_ plainly and perhaps at some length with you in reference to 
your letter. 

““T must premise that, if I had taken offence at anything 
you had said in your pamphlet, I could neither have so long 
retained it nor in any case could have remained offended after 
the letter I yesterday received from you. But I assure you 
I never felt offence. I was quite aware that a man who 
throws stones must not expect his enemy to throw him roses 
in return ; and had you spoken mote harshly than you did, 
I should still have felt no animosity—in fa& I think I see in 
all you have said a wish to have said less, and something 
more than mere absence of personal hostility. 


* 


“You avow yourself a Christian, and your letter is written 
in a tone which forbids my doubting your assertion. What 
your peculiar religious opinions may be I have neither the 
tight nor the wish to ask. They are probably materially 
different from mine ; but I have not the slightest wish to make 
you a proselyte, and only send the little book that accompanies 
this letter as a means of conveying to you my sentiments on 
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an important point of practical Christianity, and at the same 
time of offering you a little acknowledgement for your 
couttesies and a token of my good-will. You will, I hope, 
accept it as such, and believe me to be, sir, your sincere well-. 


isher a ient servant 
wisher and obedient servant, Co eee 


No doubt ‘“‘ the little book’? above mentioned was the 
sermon on Christian liberty, already mentioned. 


From Baron Merian 


November 1St, 1824. 


* DEAR siIR, I will now write you a long letter in two 
parts. 1. Answer to your two last. 2 A matter concerning 
you. I begin. It was not my intention to jest when I sent 
you the printed notice of your Azchylos. I had no idea of 
your reading or even knowing of the Baetin Universe/, which 
is indeed a very commodious collection and still improving. 
I was rather grieved at the very improper moment when my 
lines arrived ; it had, however, been impossible for me to 
foresee an event like that you witnessed then unfortunately.’ 
To all those I love I use to write gaily; this is in my nature, 
which partakes of the nature of Shakespeare clowns. I 
cannot help it; to be or look grave is a restraint upon me 
which I put off as soon as I can. The world to me is no 
object of serious contemplation. Pug’s exclamation hums 
for ever about my ears: Basa. Your perfect quietness as to 
criticism is as it should be; you need fear nobody, but yet it 
may be acceptable to you to hear of the general approbation 
your works meet with. I am glad to find my opinion of the 
Halls confirmed. Basil writes and aéts like a man of genius. 
Pray do not forget to send me the Curate of Derbyshire, 
whatever he be about.? Swficit a te laudarier. 

* 

* IT have not succeeded in finding out what Baron Merian alludes to. — 

ED 


2 Probably this refers to a book called Literae Sacrae, by the Rev. 
Anthony Norman, Curate of Brailsford. 
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“Patt 1. You ate acknowledged to be the best classical 
scholar of England. Suppose you added to that merit the 
merit of becoming the first synglossical scholar ? You know 
by long experience I am not hot-headed or light-brained, nor 
propose whimsical things to my friends. The matter | 
mention is of the highest importance to learning in general, 
to philology in particular. Believe my words, of the highest 
importance, of indispensable necessity. What interest would 
I have to amuse you with fictions, or how venture it? No, 
ten yeats later what I now recommend will be a common 
practice. But would you not anticipate? Would you not 
march before, dux greg? I demand no labour, not a great 
deal of your time ; you arte, if any, capable of performing the 
task by preparing the minds of your countrymen. ’Tis like 
walking out of a beautiful garden (classic) into an open, 
spacious, and fruitful field (synglossic).” 

* 


From Baron Mertan 


November 20th, 1824. 


“TI beg your pardon. Verbs ate before Nouns, and there 
is not a single noun on the globe but had a verb preceding. 
Certainly many verbs are formed of nouns, but those nouns 
had come from other verbs older and simple. You mention 
‘to blacken’ and ‘ to fire.’ That is from b/ack and this from 
fire. Concessum. But whence is black and whence fire? 
From verbs. ‘There is an old verb ‘ firlo,’ to cover, to daub, 
to darken (velo, velas), which made falak, balak, black. 1 
believe this ; but suppose you should not like it, would that 
prove that there exists or existed no verb fa/, or bal, or pal, 
ot b/, from which you might conveniently derive black ? 
Indeed not. I may be unable to assign the source, but will 
that destroy the source? Never.” 


(About two pages are omitted here.) 


“ps. If you like authorities, here are two English ones. 
Whiter, Pre/., p. 88: ‘1 am firmly enlisted under the party of 
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the verbs.’ Murtay, i, 326: “It is certain that the verb was 
invented before the noun.’ Here, however, I protest against 
the wotd ‘ invented.” Man no more invents or has invented 
words than he has invented voice. You may modify, com- 
pound, sever, but never invent.” 


The following letter and the one already given on pp. 149- 
151, ate the only two of his letters to Baron Merian which 
Dr. Butler drafted : 


To Baron Merian 


Shrewsbury, November 25th, 1824. 


“‘ MOST EXCELLENT, Why do you talk to me about English 
authorities in particular? English, French, German, are all 
of equal weight with me if they are on the side of truth. As 
things stand between us, our friend Whiter, thrown into the 
scale together with your good self, weighs just nothing. 
People are fond of novelties, and become attached to systems 
which look so pretty in their arrangement on paper that it is 
quite a pity to disturb them. But I will put a plain question 
to you. I believe you change your habitation about as often 
as I do my coat; still I presume, whether you move weekly 
or monthly, you live in a house composed of stones held 
together by mortar. Now verbs are the mottar of sentences, 
but ate no mote the materials of them than lime and sand are 
the materials of the house. ‘The stones are the substantial 
part of the house, and the nouns ate the substantial part of 
your sentences, which are held together and connected by 
the verbs as the stones are by the mortar. But as the stones 
existed before the mortar or the house, so did the nouns 
before the verbs and sentences ; and the more I think on this, 
the more I am convinced that this is true, and that the system 
which you and Whiter and your learned coadjutors adopt is 
and must be false. 

“You give me a long string of derivations in several 
languages. What does that prove? Nothing. Admitting 
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for the sake of argument, what I am not going to assert or 
deny, that there is only one primitive language, of which all 
other languages are dialeéts, it does not of course follow that 
the radical term in that language is the procreative principle 
of all the terms for the same thing in these different dialects. 
For one nation may give a name to a thing from one circum- 
Stance and another from another. Thus one nation may 
derive the name of gold from its colour, another from its 
weight. We call gold a precious metal, and we might form. 
a name for gold from this circumstance ; a savage Indian 
might call iron his precious metal, and form his name for it 
accordingly. What would become of our elementary radicals. 
for gold and iron then? But, as I said before, this proves 
nothing—our dispute is, Which were first in the formation. 
of language, nouns ot vetbs? I say nouns, because the 
things themselves, or the qualities of things or persons, /.¢. 
nouns substantive or adjective, must have preceded those 
things or persons in certain states of action or suffering, ze. 
vetbs. You say that verbs are not the names of things or 
_ persons in action or passion, and say that I cannot prove it. 

“Now ptay observe that I do not fix upon any two letters 
as an absolute and teal root in the radical language, but I am 
assuming two letters just to argue upon and illustrate my 
position ; and whether they be real or hypothetical radicals 
does not matter one jot. 

“Tet us then suppose that in this radical language sr 
represents the elements to which we annex the notion of firm: 
of quiescent position. I say that these two elements, com- 
bined with » or e, fragments of érm, or with em), or if you 
prefer it with » or »), fragments of 2x, form a verb signi- 
fying to fix, to place, or to make to stand or to set. That 
is to say, that the vetb 2TaQ or ZTasEMI in Greek, or the 
vetb *nw in Hebrew, is derived from the elementary form 
for a firm or quiescent position, combined with the pronoun 
or fragment of the pronoun signifying I, and so of the other 
inflexions of the verb 2Tae2z, nnw, etc. 

“This is my view of the subject, which I cannot help 
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thinking more simple and philosophical than that which you 
adopt, and which your arguments, such is my stupidity, do 
not appear to me to prove. For they only show, what I do 
not dispute, that there is often a great affinity between the 
elementary terms for the same thing in different languages, 
which may possibly therefore be derived from some mote 
{word lost] and primitive common stock. But if you derive 
fire, for instance, from the principle of burning, and say that 
in all languages FiRe contains the elementary principles of 
the verb to BuRn, even admitting the fa& (which I do not), 
I should say that it is not philosophical to derive the thing 
from its qualities, which is like tracing the source of a stream 
downwards instead of ascending ; and I would maintain, on 
the contrary, that the verb to BuRn is derived from FiRe, of 
which it is a quality, just as much as the effect is derived from 
the cause. In fadt, if nouns were derived from verbs (primi- 
tively I mean), there would be no need of a noun at all, for 
verbs themselves would be the names of things, which they 
are not—but names of certain modes of action or suffering 
incident to things, and the things must have existed previous 
to their having any mode of action or suffering ; and so nouns 
must have preceded verbs in the formation of language, and 
I cannot argue myself out of the belief if I cannot argue you 
into it. 

“T am sorry to tell you that the Lexicon Aegypt. Lat. is 
not to be had for any quantity of love or money that I can 
offer. Still I will not give up the search. I am writing to 
the Dean of Christ Church, who is omnipotent at Oxford, on 
the subjedt, and if it is possible to be got you shall have it. 

“ Believe me, my dear Baton, yours most truly, 


ce 


Ss. B. 


“‘ Barometer yesterday 27°89 in., the lowest, I believe, ever 
known in this country. Violent tempest from the s.s.z. 
it has tisen to-day to 29°34 in.” 


The Baron’s rejoinder would fill six whole pages, and I 
must refer the reader to the original in the British Museum. 
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It 1s, I believe, accepted now that the terminal inflexions of 
vetbs ate added pronouns in a changed and decayed State. 
As for which came first, nouns or verbs, I am no philologist ; 
but may we not imagine that the earliest spoken symbols 
wete neither purely nouns nor purely verbs, but did double 
duty, and more than double, becoming differentiated as the 
att of speech advanced? Is it not a repetition in another 
form of the old question, Which came first, the egg or the 
hen ?—the fact being that both have come from a something 
that was wholly neither. Or again, are they not like desire 
and powet, which begin as mere sound of a going in the 
brain, too incoherent and inarticulate to be recognized as 
either power or desire? The vague, indefinite sense of mere 
disturbance becomes first more coherent, and then assumes 
two alternating states that act and rea& upon one another and 
ate called desire and power. I am aware, however, that I 
am venturing beyond my depth. 


Copy of a Letter from Sir Uvedale Price, Bart., to Dr. Parr, 
in which case the date w probably 1820-1824 


“IT have always regretted that from some misinformation 
of misconception of my own I should have fancied that you 
were to be absent from Hatton the whole of the time that I 
was at Guy’s Cliffe, or I should not have been satisfied with 
a single visit. I might perhaps also have been lucky enough 
to meet Dr. Butler, whom I should have been very glad to 
have known, and among others on a vety trifling one, but 
the circumstances of which, if they should be new to you, 
may afford you some amusement. In the neighbourhood of 
Sunning Hill, where I used to be a good deal, and very near 
George Ellis, there was a gentleman who wrote little erotic 
poems to Celia in an arbour, or to Chloe by a fountain, and 
these namby-pamby verses of his he printed—not published— 
in a neat volume, each poem having a page to itself with a 
large margin. He gave a copy to Ellis; and Gally Knight 
coming to Sunning Hill, and finding this volume on Ellis’s 
table, was much diverted with the style of the verses, and 
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being tempted by the broad margin he wrote under one of 
the poems : 


“Coughing in a shady grove 
Sat my Juliana ; 
Lozenges I gave my love, 

Ipecacuanha.’ 


The fourth line is inimitable. I thought, however, that a 
sequel was wanting, and there still being room in the margin 
ventured to add another stanza: 


‘Full half a score th’ unwary maid 
From out my box did pick ; 

Then turning tenderly she said, 
My Damon, I feel sick.’ 


“ T thought this joint production of ours had remained snug 
in Ellis’s library ; but I find—now comes the mpdc Aidnycon— 
that Dr. Butler somehow got hold of them, perhaps without 
knowing whose they were, and amused himself with putting 
them into Greek and Latin hexameters and pentameters, in 
which languages ipecacuanha being neither in the Dispensary 
of Hippocrates nor of Galen must be ‘ ignota indittaque primum, 
and to suit the metre must be in regard to accent (¢.e. quantity) 
parce detorta,* though not ‘ Graeco fonte” Charles Luxmore, 
the Bishop’s son, has seen them, and promised to get me a 
copy, but has not yet, and I am very curious to see how Dr. 
Butler has managed it—I dare say very ingeniously and very 
differently from the way in which certain Greek hexameters 
wete managed. These last, I fear, were very unfit to meet 
any critical eye, much less such a one as yours ; and I wish 
they may not have acted upon you as the lozenges are supposed 
to have done on the supposed damsel. 

“With our best regards to yourself and Mts. Parr, 

*“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
“Most truly and respectfully yours, 
““U. PRICE.” 


* Horace, Ars Poetica, 53.—ED. 


Boo. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN : CORRESPONDENCE—CHARGE—LAWSUIT 


Correspondence, 18th February 1825 — 18th April 1825, Extrad 

from a Charge delivered 22nd and 23rd June 1825 at Derby and 

Chesterfield, Correspondence and Progress of the School Lawsuit, 
28th August 1825 — 15th December 1825 


CORRESPONDENCE, 18TH FEBRUARY 1825 — 18TH APRIL 1825 


From J. P. Higman, Esq. (afterwards Rev.), Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


Trinity College, Cambridge, February 18th, 1825. 
EVEREND SIR, ACCUSTOMED AS YOU HAVE 
long been to receive accounts of the very te- 
matkable success that has attended all your pupils 
| in out University examinations, it will give you 
little surprise, though I have no doubt very much pleasure, 
to learn that your pupil ' is the University Scholar, and what 
is still more, that Eyre, another scholar from Shrewsbury, was 
next to him in the examination. You may naturally suppose 
that such extraordinary distin@ions obtained in successive 
yeats by the pupils of one master has given rise to much talk 
in the University, respecting the distinguished abilities and 
high classical attainments of the present Master of Shrewsbury 
School. Amidst the general voice of praise, I hope you will 
allow mine to be heard; particularly as it proceeds from a 
College which in former times and under the government, or 
rather intrigue, of a faction was not disposed to do justice to 
one whose exertions in the cause of literature and ancient 
learning deserved somewhat more than flat jests and pert, 
supetficial criticism. That day, sir, is gone by ; the party is 
gone, and with it have disappeared all feelings of coldness to 
the editor of Aeschylus.” 


rom. Dr. Butler to — ? 


February or March, 1825. 
“str, | am directed as chairman of the committee for 
imptoving the enttance into Shrewsbury by the Castle gates 
" T. W. Peile, afterwards Head Master of Repton. 
pee 
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to acquaint you with the great advantage which Lord Darling- 
ton’s property will receive thereby, and to solicit a subscrip- 
tion on his lordship’s account. 

“It is proposed to give Lord Darlington that portion of 
the street adjoining his two houses opposite the school 
gardens, according to the annexed plan extending even 
beyond the present channel, and to build up a retaining wall, 
so as to form a terrace for the houses and a driving way to 
the Castle. 

“Mr. Pelham as tenant of the Castle has very liberally 
offered to build this wall to the level of the intended terrace, 
which will cost him about eighty guineas, besides subscribing 
£50 to the general purposes of the improvement.” 


[Rest of draft not found.—£p.] 


To the Trustees of Shrewsbury School 


March 1st, 1825. 


‘‘ GENTLEMEN, It was proposed at the last meeting of the 
committee for improving the street and lowering the hill from 
Mr. Palin’s to a point below the old Castle gates, to ask the 
trustees of the school to be at half the expense of Mr. Carline’s 
eStimate for taking down the present boundary wall of the 
school garden, and rebuilding it in its present form, using the 
old material. His estimate amounts to £68 185., the half of 
which is £34 95. The committee came to the resolution of 
making this proposal to the trustees on the score of the great 
and highly important benefit which the school would receive 
from shutting up the thoroughfare through the school lane, 
and the actual increase of ground which would be gained by 
the school by exchanging part of the present school garden 
near the street for that part of the school lane which is given 
up by the public in consequence of stopping the thoroughfare. 

‘J have had a survey made, which I enclose, of the land 
which it is proposed to exchange, by which it appears that 
the school will gain sixty-five and three-quarters, say sixty- 
six, square yards. This will be purchasing the ground at 
neat half a guinea a squate yatd, which I conceive is a pretty 
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good price. Still, however, I am satisfied that the benefit 
which will result from stopping up the thoroughfare through 
the school lane is so important that it would be well worth 
while for the trustees to give four times that sum in order to 
accomplish this purpose. Besides which, a great public 
advantage will be gained by lowering the hill. 

“ The estimates for lowering the hill are not yet made out, 
but the expense will be very considerable ; and unless the 
school, as well as other neighbours and the public at large, 
come forward liberally, I think it will not be effected. I 
propose on my own part to contribute £50, if the thorough- 
fare through the school lane is Stopped up, but not otherwise. 

““ What I wish earnestly to press on your consideration is, 
that you should never allow the work to be begun in the 
school garden till the stable which is to be price of Mr. 
Dixon’s concurrence in stopping up the school lane is bought 
and transferred to him. The work must be done before the 
magistrate can sign the order for stopping up the school lane ; 
but you can stipulate with the committee, of whom I am one, 
that it shall not be begun till this transfer is completed, and 
I shall be greatly obliged to you if you will do this, because 
I thought I saw in a leading member of the committee a 
strong inclination to escape from this obligation, which would 
effectually destroy all hope of stopping up the thoroughfare. 

“Having now purchased Mr. Gwyn’s house and all the 
others in the school lane, I have no difficulty with the other 
tenants ; and I should hope—when I am able to examine the 
houses (which will be at Lady Day) and arrange my plans— 
that I may be able to find enough space at the upper extremity 
to make a porter’s lodge, and in that case should wish to 
remove thither the fine old gateway from the bottom of the 
lane—which I shall then ask the trustees to put up there and 
furnish with gates in proper style, so as to admit of a cattiage 
to drive under them. I should give the portet’s lodge free 
of expense as long as I continue here, and whenever I quit— 
without wishing to pledge the trustees to any engagement on 
their part—I have it in view to make them the first offer of 
all the property I have purchased in the school lane on liberal 
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terms. This is of so great importance to the schools that I 
hope they will not be easily deterred from availing themselves 
of that opportunity ; but if they should decline it, I could wish 
it to be understood that in such case the space occupied by 
the porter’s lodge must revert to me, and the gates must be 
removed by the trustees to a point below, or at the termination 
of, my ptopetty, as they might injure the sale of the houses 
to strangers.” 


Besides other and more serious evils arising from the fac 
that there was a thoroughfare through the school grounds, 
difficulties used to arise between the boys and any passer-by 
who for whatever reason attracted their attention. My old 
friend and schoolfellow Robert Taylor, Esq., late of the 
Indian Civil Service, was told by the late Rev. W. G. Rowland 
that there was a certain exciseman in Shrewsbury who was 
vety trim and neat in his attire, but who had a bottle nose of 
mote than usual size. As he passed through the school lane 
the boys used to call him “ Nosey,” and this made him so 
angry that he complained to Dr. Butler, who sympathized, 
and sent for the head boy, to whom he gave stri@ injunctions 
that the boys should not say “‘ Nosey” any more. 

Next day, however, the exciseman reappeared even more 
angry than before. It seems that not a boy had said “ Nosey,”’ 
but that as soon as he was seen coming the boys ranged them- 
selves in two lines through which he must pass, and all fixed 
their eyes intently upon his nose. Again Dr. Butler sum- 
moned the head boy, and spoke more sharply. “‘ You have 
no business,” said he, “to annoy a man who is passing 
through the school on his lawful occasions ; don’t look at 
him.” But again the exciseman returned to Dr. Butler furious 
with indignation, for this time, as soon as he was seen, every 
boy had covered his eyes with his hand till he had gone by. 
““ What would you have me say to these fellows ? ” said Dr. 
Butler. ‘‘ Can you not see that they will obey, and yet evade, 
evety otder that I give them? Had you not better keep out 
of their way by going up the public street instead of going 
through them?” And, as the story ends here, I suppose 
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that this was what the exciseman eventually decided on 
doing, 


From the Rev. John Lynes 


Hatton, March 7th, 1825. 


‘““MY DEAR SIR, Dr. Parr expited after a short, but not 
painful, struggle at six o’clock yesterday evening. You are 
earnestly requested, in a paper direéted to his executors, to 
preach a very short sermon on the day of his funeral, which is 
fixed for Monday the 14th inst. 

“ The number of friends I have to make acquainted with 
the event will, I hope, excuse this short notification.” 


Many letters from Dr. Part’s bedside, written by Dr. 
John Johnstone and the Rev. J. Lynes, will be found in due 
otder of date amongst Dr. Butlet’s papets in the British 
Museum. Dr. Butler preached as requested, but I must refer 
my readers to Professor J. E. B. Mayor’s pages for an 
account of the sermon itself. 


From the Master of St. J obnt’ s College, Cambridge 


St. John’s, March 11th, 1825. 


““MY DEAR MR. ARCHDEACON, I have tread your memorial 
to the trustees with vety great interest, and hope there are few 
cases on tecotd in which there ate symptoms of similar 
intentional and fraudulent delay, or culpable negligence. 
Sorry I am to say that, as far as I can form an opinion, the 
judges ate not free from the latter imputation. The feats 
which the parties may have of exposure may operate upon 
them to bring the suit to a conclusion, which but for your 
memotial and petition would probably have gone on for 
another century. From the House of Commons little further 
advantage can be expected beyond the exposure. 

“JT will send your statement back the first favourable 
opportunity I have, and if I can procure a copy of the Bishop 
of Peterborough’s case respecting the Rector of Byfield, I will 
enclose it in the same parcel. It is drawn up with very great 
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moderation, but it leaves an impression on the mind un- 
favourable to our judges, who seem to have constantly in 
view the lowering of Church authority—which obje& they 
pursue per fas atque nefas. But to turn to a more agreeable 
subject, I congratulate you most sincerely on the success of 
your scholars. In truth you stand at the head of all public 
schools in this kingdom. May the Master of Shrewsbury be 
rewarded as he deserves. 

“ The measures you have taken with the orators is the most 
prudent and likely to be the most effectual that can be adopted. 
In confidence I assure you that the Master of Trinity has done 
more harm to the University discipline than any other indi- 
vidual in the memory of man. Concessions to young men 
ate frequently like concessions to Roman Catholics, never to 
be recalled or remedied. | ; 

“€ T have had little leisure to look into the book you had the 
kindness to send me.' I shall, however, give particular 
attention to it. I apprehend I must condemn the spirit which 
has of late appeared, and which your author shows, of 
lowering the value of natural religion. The arguments 
brought forward are not conclusive, and if they were, they 
would only have the effect of undermining instead of sup- 
porting revelation. 

“Give my kindest remembrances to Mrs. Butler. 

“ Most truly yours, 
** J. WOOD.” 


From the Rev. Samuel Tillbrook 


Undated—probably end of March, 1825. 


““MY DEAR bDocTOR, I wish you well through all your 
troubles, and condole with you for the loss you have sustained 
in the poor old Door. Report says you are Dr. Part’s sole 
executor : if this be true you are more to be pitied than envied. 
Do not forget your promise to secure a pipe for me as a 
keepsake ; I will hang it alongside Dr. Clarke’s Turkish tube. 

“Have you as yet fixed on a successor to your late curate ? 


* Probably Literae Sacrae, by the Rev. Anthony Norman. 
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Bewate of Master —. I heard one of the Fellows of Em- 
manuel College say that he should feel half inclined to speak 
in false praise of him, for the sake of getting him removed from. 
the College. Can you guess from what country the sincerity 
of this man sprang? 

“We were all delighted at Baines’s success. Do you want 
a funny rogue to succeed him? We have an a.3. with a 
nose like the devil’s : a wrangler of this year, and an honest, 
well-disposed man—sound in mathematics, but not a vety 
good classic. He would make a better indoor than in school 
tutor. 

“ Sheepshanks is a gteat man now. He told me with a. 
voice like one of the tuned singers of St. Petet’s, Rome, * that 
although he was not quite the plenipotentiary, yet he was. 
almost so among the folks at Falmouth.’ 

“Tam off to the trouts to-morrow. I shall kill, but not eat. 
Apropos, the lamperns were served up @ a mattre d’hétel, and. 
delicious they wete. I shall soon have to write to you on the 
subject of Izaak Walton’s monument. I have had a most 
_ kind-hearted letter from the Dean of Winton, and an invitation 
to spend a few days at the Deanery while selecting the site for 
the erection of the bust or statue. But more of this anon. 
Good-night, and joy go with you. Iam dead tired, and ever 


yours truly, a ad 


To Mr. W. Hone, 45, Ludgate Hill 


(Original draft, with four abortive beginnings destroyed by 
me.—ED.) 
April and, 1825. 

“str, Whatever may be the difference of religious and 
political opinions between us, I am confident you will not be 
displeased at my offering you the sermon sent herewith as a 
proof of the favourable impression made on my mind by the 
letter which I received from you some time ago, and of which 
I spoke in the terms I thought it merited to the dear and 
revered friend whose charaéter I have attempted to sketch in 
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the pages now sent you, the very last time I saw him before 
he was on his deathbed. 
“Believe me, yours faithfully, 
““s. BUTLER.” 


From Mr. W. Hone 
45, Ludgate Hill, London, April 4th, 1825. 

“str, To say that I am obliged and flattered by the honour 
you do me through the kind note accompanying a copy of 
your sermon at the funeral of Dr. Parr, would be a cold 
expression of my feelings on receiving them this morning. 
My alacrity in acknowledging the unlooked-for favour would 
be, if I had the pleasure of being known to you better, an 
assutance of my warm and, I would almost say, my affectionate 
respect on the occasion. 

“‘ Shut up with my books at the back of my house in the 
midst of London, I scarcely know but from a daily newspaper 
what passes within the world, and I was ignorant that it had 
devolved on you to ‘ bury Caesar ’—I speak so of him whose 
vast intelle&t commanded my admiration, and whose childlike 
simplicity so attempered his greatness that I would say of him 
whom most men feared, I know not whether I most reverenced 
his greatness ot loved his gentleness. A hero, it has been 
said, is no hero to his valet ; but this is because the valet is 
not also a hero. There were men about Dr. Parr to whom 
he seemed only a little higher than themselves, because he 
descended to the meanness of their capacity, and who, when 
his mind soared to the source of light, imagined it lost in 
clouds. These were babblers of anecdotes concerning him 
in his lifetime, and will be tale-tellers of his table-talk now— 
eossips of what they call his ‘ common’ table-talk, who never 
talked commonly because he never talked ill. So, at least, 
I infer he could not talk, who, in the few interviews I had the 
happiness to be indulged with, uttered wiser things than most 
can bring forth in the course of their existence. 

“IT remember that when I first saw Dr. Parr, on his invi- 
tation to me to breakfast with him, I went from Warwick to 
Hatton with delight and trembling, and approached him with 
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indescribable awe after I had been announced by his man 
Sam. The Doétor rallied me on my embarrassment, and in 
five minutes I was astonished by finding myself as intimate 
with him as if I had been known to him for years. He had 
the att, by being without art, of making a man easy in his 
company immediately, and the four or five hours I spent at 
Hatton Parsonage that morning were the most delightful I 
ever enjoyed—save on my next visit, which the Doétor 
insisted on my making to him the Sunday following at dinner, 
when I had the felicity of heating his conversation till all the 
party left in the evening, leaving me to sleep there. After 
supper the Doétor challenged me to meet him as early as, he 
was pleased to say, I should please in the morning ; this we 
settled should be at six o’clock. At that hour I left my room, 
while the clock struck, and descended to the library, where 
the Door awaited my arrival, gave me most cordial greetings, 
and then, telling me he had stayed the lighting of his pipe 
till I came, he sat down and said, ‘ Now to business.’ 

“ That morning interview, sit, was brought to my recol- 
~ Je@ion (it never can be erased from my memory) by your 
sermon, and especially by its fifteenth page. He lighted his 

ipe and said, ‘ Now, Hone, to business.’ ‘In what way, 
sir?’ Withdrawing his pipe and slapping his hand on my 
knee, he answered by a solemn look (one of his looks), “ You 
must answer me a question, and answer it honestly and truly 
—What is your creed?’ It was an unexpected and irre- 
sistible requisition, and I answered your, and allow me to 
add, sir, my, excellent friend honestly, truly, and fully. He 
was the only man to whom I ever did, or perhaps could, 
disclose myself, and not a secret of my heart was hidden from 
him. ‘The remembrance of those three hours before Mrs. 
Parr came down to breakfast brings tears to my eyes. Dr. 
Parr, sit, was the noblest-hearted man I ever talked with, and 
the wisest I have ever known, and wiser than any I can know ; 
that is my convidtion and belief. I loved him mote than any 
human being of whom I saw so little ; his death was a blow 
upon my heart. The last time I saw him was at Hatton, in 
the autumn of 1823, where I spent about three hours, and 
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neatly one-third of the time was occupied by himself on the 
subject of human decay and death. His mind then was 
vigorous as a giant’s limbs in full manhood. Pardon me, 
sir, for having scribbled so much and to so little purpose, 
seeing that your letter required I should briefly and respect- 
fully acknowledge your remembrance of me ; and let me add, 
I account it a happy circumstance that what I thought an evil 
has been a good to me—I mean the accident that procured me 
the distin€tion of your regard. I hope, sir, I may cherish it, 
and that no act of mine will ever occasion you to think of me 
otherwise than as, sir, | 
“* Your most respectful and sincerely obliged servant, 
“Ww. HONE.” 


From Baron Mertan 
April 5th, 1825. 

“Good news! I have spent all your money, and more, I 
believe. We have bought all Venice. The books are coming, 
and I look for them every day, which made me postpone 
writing to you, dear sir. Having the advice, I] wanted to 
have the chest too, which I shall keep at your disposal, till 
you come ot command, and then we shall settle our accounts. 
But do me a favour if you please, and tayy too. Klaproth 
wants a little money, some £20, which is no wonder, his stay 
being so much protracted. Pray send them to him some way 
ot other, and take and seize me for your debtor. He was 
quite enchanted with the care you took of him. Accept my 
best thanks for that. You behaved indeed very kindly. 
Now as to out proelia gigantum. 1 say my ally TIME must 
decide. Meanwhile I humbly ask whether sedi/e is from 
sedeo, ot sedeo from sedile? And then I remain your incom- 
parable friend for ever, in spite of the American affairs. 
Have.” 

From Lord Clarendon 


N. Audley Street, April 16th, 1825. 


* 
“I do not know whether there is at present an evening 
sermon at Kenilworth. If there is not, there surely ought to 
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be in such a place. I have a strong idea that the bishop 
would recommend it, should it not exist at present ; but it 
will be infinitely preferable, on many accounts, that it should 
originate with yourself on the present opportunity.” 


To Lord Clarendon 
April 18th, 1825. 


“ps. None of the parishioners have ever expressed to 
me a wish for two sermons. If the curate is willing to try a 
sermon from Lady Day to Michaelmas, and the inhabitants 
ate disposed to make him an adequate compensation, there 
can be no objection to his making the attempt next year. I 
conceive that he will do it with more effect when he is a little 
known to them than on his first coming.” 


The postscript as originally drafted stood: “1 am quite 
sure it would be perfectly useless at Kenilworth to have an 
evening sermon in the winter half-year.” 


Extraéts from a Charge delivered by Dr. Butler as Archdeacon on 
22nd and 23rd June 1825 at Derby and at Chesterfield 


‘‘ REVEREND BRETHREN, At our last meeting I informed 
you that I was about to commence a personal visitation of 
every parish within this archdeaconry. I have been able to 
accomplish this, not indeed without considerable exertion, 
and a progress of about twelve hundred miles, in the course 
of the two last summers ; and I conceive that it may not be 
uninteresting to you if I make the result of that inspection 
the subje&t of our present consideration. 

“The archdeaconty of Derby is, as you know, commen- 
sutate with the county and divided into three deaneries, 
Derby, Ashbourne, and Chesterfield. There are, however, 
about thirty churches which, being either peculiar or donative, 
ate not under archidiaconal jurisdiction. The greatest part 
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of these lie in the north-western side of the county, from 
about Bakewell, towards Buxton and Ashbourne. 

“Of the remainder, being a hundred and sixty-three 
parishes, there are, in the deanery of Derby, ninety-one; in 
that of Ashbourne, twenty-one ; and in that of Chesterfield, 
fifty-one churches. 

* 

“Of the above hundred and sixty-three churches, ninety- 
one have houses fit for the residence of a clergyman ; twenty 
have houses, but unfit for the residence of a clergyman—and, 
indeed, nearly all these last mentioned are mete cottages, just 
capable of accommodating a labourer and his family ; and 
fifty-two have no house. So that, in fact, there are seventy- 
two chutches which virtually have no place of residence for 
their minister. 

“On the ninety-one livings which have houses, there are 
resident sixty incumbents and twenty-one curates. In the 
remaining ten cases, in which neither incumbent nor curate 
appear resident, the incumbent, generally, is so virtually ; 
either living in his own house in the parish, instead of the 
patsonage, and himself doing the duty, or residing on an 
adjoining living, and doing also the duty of that on which he 
does not reside. 

““ Of the twenty livings which have no fit houses, and the 
fifty-two which have no house at all, many are of small value ; 
and being themselves insufficient for the support of a clergy- 
man, and of small population, requiring only single duty, are 
setved by the curate or incumbent of a neighbouring parish. 
There are, however, five of these which have their incumbent 
and five which have their curate resident in the parish, and 
of the remaining sixty-two the duty, in thirty-nine cases, is 
performed by the incumbent himself. 

“There were educated, in schools connected with the 
Church establishment, at the time my survey was completed, 
eleven thousand seven hundted and fifty-nine children ; but 
owing, I hope in some degree to my own previous recom- 
mendations, and no doubt much mote to the zeal and earnest- 
ness with which our able and excellent diocesan has taken up 
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the subje& during his last year’s visitation, I trust this number, 
large as it appears, is now considerably augmented. 

“ At the time of my own survey there were twenty-nine 
parishes, containing fourteen thousand inhabitants, without 
any school whatever. 

* 

“ The charges for dilapidations, even where the houses are 
even in tolerable repair, are of late years seldom light ; but 
where they have fallen at all to decay they are so serious, 
that it is highly for the interest of every clergyman to preserve 
his family as much as possible from these demands, by 
preventing the necessity for them. 

“ Claims of this nature always come at the most unfavour- 
able time ;— when a family is in affliction from the loss of its 
head, and not unfrequently reduced from comparative 
affluence, or at least competence, to a narrow income. When. 
a heavy sum is demanded at a time like this, and is to be paid 
from means already straitened, the hardship is great indeed ; 
and it is often equally hard on the succeeding incumbent, if 
~ he does not receive a sum which he cannot afford to lose, and 
which in turn must be paid by his own family to his successot. 

‘ The best way of obviating these difficulties is by a slight 
annual sacrifice of income, which is so connected with our 
present subje@ that I cannot consider the mention of it 
irrelevant either in time or place. 

“< Circumscribed as the incomes of the clergy generally are, 
they are called upon by every endearing tie, and every 
domestic duty, to make some sacrifice, even for a moderate 
income, in order to provide for their wives and children after 
their decease. Every man who enjoys only a life income is 
peculiarly bound to this duty, that when he is taken from his 
family, and the great means of support derived from his 
appointment are also taken from them, they may not be left 
wholly or compatatively destitute. A lamentable case, which 
within the last few months has fallen under my own observa- 
tion, has led me mote particularly to make these remarks ; 
and I trust, my Reverend Brethren, you will not think me 
wandering from the topics which ought to form matter for 
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out consideration on these occasions, when I recommend 
to you the importance of Life Assurance. 

‘If this is done at a tolerably early period, the expense is 
comparatively small, and the advantage 1s in time considerably 
increased. But even at what may be considered as the middle. 
age of life, it is not too late, and there are some societies, I 
believe, which ate better adapted to this age than others. 
These, however, it is not for me to point out—you can make 
your own inquiries and arrangements, if you have not already 
done so. But I may perhaps be allowed to state that one is 
recently instituted exclusively for persons who are or have 
been membets of either of our Universities, and is patronised 
by many of the first characters in the Church ; the details of 
it I need not enter into here ; but its institution being recent, 
and its admission of members confined exclusively to academic 
persons, I have felt it but reasonable to make known to you 
its existence. 

** Such, Reverend Brethren, is a succin@ account of the 
general result of my survey. 1 will not detain you now with 
observations on other topics, but content myself with ex- 
ptessing a hope that the labours I have undertaken in the last 
two years may be acceptable and useful to you. And while 
I thank you for the kind attention which I received in many 
instances, on my progtess, and which were offered in many 
more than I was able to accept, I beg leave to assure you of 
my earnest desire to promote, as far as I can, every object 
connected with your own comforts and respectability, and ~ 
the welfare of that venerable establishment to which we all 
belong.” 


CORRESPONDENCE AND PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOL LAWSUIT, 
28TH AUGUST 1825 — I§TH DECEMBER 1825 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


Ivy Cottage, August 28th, 1825. 
“DEAR ARCHDEACON, ‘As you feel disposed with your 
usual good sense and kind indulgence to overlook my 
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transgressions and allow me, like a true Petrensian, to ‘ go 
a-fishing,’ I will send you a salmon fresh or dried, or a pot 
of chat, s¢ modo fata, ot something as good. 


*K 


““T expect the Bishop of Chester here in a day or two to 
consectate the new chapel—and also Lady Le Fleming. She 
has been very polite and attentive to me, granting the use of 
the boat and lake, and very dearly do the pike and perch pay 
for renewing their acquaintance with old Till. 

“We had a delightful day yesterday at Wordswotth’s ! !! 
Prof. John Wilson, Lockhart, and the Great Unknown. Sir 
Walter is really a delightful fellow, full of life and anecdote— 
a walking collection of novels and interesting stories. He 
knows everything modern, and everybody of note—is mild, 
unassuming, kind and affectionate in his manner even to 
children. I wish you would come and see me hete some 
summer, Icould entertain four or five well. Tis a charming 
spot, I promise you. Wilson is as wild as ever, but more of 
this when we meet. 

*K 

“IT was pleased with your account of the salmon of fifty 
pounds. I cannot kill you one so large, but if I kill one at 
all, great or small, he shall be sent to my Salopian brother of 
the angle. Hildyard shall have rooms. Our new court 
gets on famously. I should like to see it finished during my 
bursarship.” 


I have already explained that one wing of the “ new 
coutt ” of Peterhouse bears Mr. Tillbrook’s initials, s. tT. 


To the Rev. Francis Hodgson * 


August or September, 1825. 
““ MY DEAR FRIEND, Nothing has occasioned my silence but 
incessant weating and exhausting occupation. My papets 


1 T have taken this letter from the Li/e of Francis Hodgson, by the Rev. 
J. T. Hodgson (Macmillan), 1878, vol. ii, pp. 189, 190. 
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now lie in heaps two feet high on two tables. I am in the 
midst of drawing petitions to both Houses of Parliament 
respecting out lawsuit, the perusal of papers for which is 
enough for a moderate man’s life ; the assistance I am giving 
to the Memoirs of Parr ; the dreadful labour of doing, what 
no man has ever yet done, ascertaining the quantities (by 
reference) of proper names for an index to my maps ; besides 
my usual labours with a fifth and sixth form of a hundred 
and twenty boys,’ and the care and superintendence of all 
the rest; and of my archdeaconry, the latter a far more 
troublesome office than you may imagine ; add to this some 
thirty or forty workmen, who require some little superin- 
tendence (and even a little adds to what is much), and who 
have been now neat five months at work building me a house 
in the school lane, the whole of which I have purchased, pulled 
down, and am rebuilding, and you may well imagine I am 
not able to reply by return of post. 

“I have fresh plagues at Kenilworth, which in the course 
of the last eight months will have cost me near four years of 
the clear income it produces. I heartily wish I had resigned 
it ten years ago. But a truce to torments which irritate me 
of late by their apparently endless multiplication.” 


It would not have been surprising if failure had attended 
some one of more of the many enterprises above alluded to, 
but throughout Dr. Butler’s life everything that he set his 
hand to prospered. The boys taught at this time were the 
terror of all other head masters with clever pupils. As for 
the lawsuit, that had baffled so many generations, he carried 
it to a triumphant conclusion in what was for those days an 
incredibly short time. The extracts above given from his 
charge of 1825 will show the thoroughness with which he 
worked his archdeaconry. Furthermore, any extra demands 
on his time and patience seem to have been invariably met. 
When the approaches to the north side of Shrewsbury were 
to be improved, Dr. Butler, as we have seen, was chairman 
of the committee appointed for the purpose. If any one 


* Dr. Butler took the fifth form as well as the sixth himself. 
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wanted to know anything about anything, Dr. Darwin, Mr. 
Blakeway, and Dr. Butler were the local encyclopaedias to one 
ot other of whom the whole countty-side would immediately 
appeal—and of this excellent triumvirate Dr. Butler was 
pethaps the hardest worked of all. 


From Dr. Maltby, afterwards Bishop, jirt of Chichester, and then 
of Durham 


Buckden, September 1st, 1825. 


“ MY DEAR DR. BUTLER, You will render a most acceptable 
service to all scholars as well as students by giving us as 
perfect a list of geographical names, with theit quantities 
matked, as can be reasonably hoped for. I have often felt 
the perplexities which you mention in reading Caesar, etc. 


* 


“I have often suspected that the Roman poets used these 
barbarous names as suited their verse. How can we lay down 
any rules why it should be Axdnes, SuessGnes, yet Picténes, 
Sendnes, etc.? In Asiatic names it is an almost invariable 
tule, I think, that penult. in anes, ates, and ates is long, and in 
aces, Ames, and ages short. You of course remember Virgil’s 
Morini, where you and I, without such authority, should be 


disposed to say Morini.” 
* 


To the Editor of the “ Shrewsbury Chronicle” 
Schools, Shrewsbuty, September 7th, 1825. 


“ sir, As you may perhaps like to have an account of the 
gold coins lately found at Holyhead, as noticed in the Shrews— 
bury Chronicle for August 26, one of which I have obtained by 
your kind interference, I beg leave to say that the following 
fematks ate much at your setvice. 

~ The coin in my possession is of gold, and weighs three 
pennyweights and a half. 

_~ On the obverse is the head of the Emperor Constantine 
the Great in very excellent preservation, weating a diadem 
(Stritly speaking, for it is a simple band) of pearls and jewels, 
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with this inscription, CONSTANTINVS. MAX. AVG., 4.¢. Con- 
Stantinus Maximus Augustus. ’ 

“On the tevetse is a wreath vety neatly executed, within 
which is the inscription voris xxx; and on the exergue 
aS) 

“The words voTis xxx mean vot tricesimis, ot the 
thirtieth time on which vows were offered for the prosperity 
of the Emperor ; in other words, the thirtieth year of his 
reign. ‘This will be the year 335 of the Christian Era, and, 
as Constantine reigned about thirty-one years and a half, will 
bring the coin to a period within the last two years before 
his death. 

“ The letters 1s E on the exergue have been thought by 
Bandurius to mean Tyrevirensis secundae quintum, or the fifth 
bounty given to soldiers of the Legion (or, as I should rather 
say, of the Cohort) called Tvrevirensis secunda. The Emperors 
on their birthdays, or days of accession, and on some other 
solemn occasions, used to distribute a largess of money to 
their troops, and if we adopt this interpretation we must 
understand that the gold was coined for the purpose of 
distributing among the soldiers of that cohort. I confess I 
do not incline to this opinion, though supported by such high 
authority ; nor indeed do I know anything of this cohort, 
except that no such cohort appears ever to have been stationed 
in Britain. ‘This however will not be proof positive that it 
might not have been coined for their use. ‘That there was 
a Roman Station at Holyhead cannot be doubted. In 
Gough’s Camden, vol. ili, p. 204, we are told that the walls 
of the churchyard of Holyhead are evidently Roman work- 
manship. Holyhead (in Welsh, Caer Guby) derives its name 
from the adjacent mountain, which was inhabited by St. 
Kibius, a disciple of the great Hilary of Poitiers, about 
A.D. 380—some thirty-five years after this coin was minted. 

“The interpretation, however, which I prefer giving to 
these letters 1s, Tveviris signata, in officina quinta—coined at 
Treves in the fifth minting-house. 

“ 'Treves was one of the six cities of Belgium which had the 
tight of coinage under the later Emperors. The letter z, the 
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Greek numeral for five, is constantly thus used in ancient 
mint-marks ; and it was also the custom of the ancients to 
mark the minting-houses by letters, as in the present instance. 
“Thus we find tT. aru., Tertia <Arelatensis officina—the 
third minting-house at Arles; Rom. 1., Romae in officina 
tertia—the third minting-house at Rome; and to come to 
the point still nearer, E. SIS., Ouinta officina Sisciae—the fifth 
minting-house at Siscia; s. M. SISC. E., Siguata moneta Sisciae 
in quinta offcina—money coined in the fifth minting-house at 
Siscia; SO KRT. E., Karthagine in quinta offitina—at the fifth 
minting-house in Carthage. And to put the matter beyond 
all doubt, we find s. M. tT. Ss. B., Sacra moneta Treviris signata 
in quinta officina—sacted money coined at Treves in the fifth 
minting-house, or, as we might say, in Mint E. 
“TI remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
** §, BUTLER.” 


Mr. Grueber, of the British Museum, tells me that ts 
has been now ascertained to mean, not Treves, but Thes- 
salonica. He also tells me that, though Dr. Butler was 
right in rejecting Bandurius’s explanation of the E, the 
letter nevertheless refers not to the number of the minting- 
house, but to the number of the issue from the minting- 
house, and means that the coin bearing this letter was a 
coin of a fifth issue, such letters, in faét, being private marks 
for the information of the mint. 


From Baron Merian 


September 26th, 1825. 


“DEAR SIR, Johnson, in his grammar concerning a and an, 
where he rightly calls a” older than a, has not fixed the 
principle of the use of a or an before 4. Examples are not 
tules. The rule, however, is very simple: place @ before 
words of German origin beginning with 4; place av before 
words of Latin, French, etc., etc., origin beginning with A. 
I suppose your actual grammarians know this rule, but it is 
evident that Johnson knew it not, though his examples 
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coincide neatly with it. And mark, this is the chief difference 
between the old and the new way : the former tells you, Do 
so and so, to get this and that by heart ; the latter “es you 
why, and speaks, not only to your memory, but likewise to 
yout judgement. The former commands, the latter explains. | 
The former gives you examples, the latter principles. 

“The neglect of those principles has, among the rest, 
occasioned a strange mistake concerning Samskrit [sc], which 
the learned ones of divers countries placed far above (higher 
up in antiquity) its proper place, considering it as a mother 
of the other Hindoo dialeéts—nay, of whatever is spoken 
between Ceylon and Iceland. Now this, considering its 
thin and long forms, it cannot be. Very ancient forms 
(words) are, on the contrary, thick and short. The said 
Samskrit (the very name means worked together, worked 
up, perfected) is an artificial embroidering placed upon pre- 
cedent rough and popular forms, which are still to be found 
in many parts of the East Indies (or Hindies), exaétly as old 
English or French terms will be found in dales and on hills, 
and are the solid rude stuff which has been successively rubbed 
and polished into polite and classical language.” 

x 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


November 15th, 1825. 


““ DEAR ARCHDEACON, Ate we to keep a metropolitan 
Christmas again this season, or do you remain in scholastic 
durance on the banks of the Severn ? flumina amem as usual 
—let me know your intended movements. I Pan such a 
happy summer in my Ivy Cottage that I feel half inclined to 
go down and kindle the Christmas log ; if, however, I could 
be sure of a fortnight or three weeks in town and Brighton 
with your cheering wit and good fellowship, I should be 
tempted to march with you into any winter quarters you might 
prefer. What think you of our old nook at the Hummums P 
Apropos, the landlord told me that you had written to him 
for a room and had never appeared to tenant it. Was this 
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so? I offered to pay any demand he might have upon you, 
but the sly fellow said he hoped to see you again, and that 
the matter might be settled then—from me he would take 
nothing, apprehensive no doubt that it might turn out a 
quit-rent payment. : 

“Tom [Dr. Butlet’s son] and I are better friends than neigh- 
bouts, for he is too far off for me to gossip much with him. 
He, however, comes and sits and sups with old Till whenever 
he feels inclined, and I heartily trust he will continue to do 
so. Iwill give him the best of anything I have, not forgetting 
advice to freshmen ‘ gratis.’ 

“I have, I am glad to say, received great benefit from the 
operation Alexander performed on my right eye, which had 
been wrong for a year anda half. I must practise self-denial, 
morttify the flesh, drink little, move about more, and in short 
consider my eye as the safety-valve of my whole body—never 
committing excess of any kind. Tertia pars morborum jejunio 
sanantur, ot veal broth and potage au vin. 

““ Write me word, I beseech you, and give my orders for 
the Winter Campaign. With regards to Mrs. Butler and all 
friends, believe me, dear Doétor, 

“ Yours very faithfully, 
eSoers 
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Towards the end of 1825 Dr. Butler, dissatisfied with 
the Chief Baron’s delay in announcing his decision, prepared 
a petition to be presented by the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, the Master and Fellows of St. John’s, and the 
Trustees of Shrewsbury School, to the House of Lords, 
Stating the facts very briefly and clearly, and praying for 
““ such relief as to your honourable house shall seem fit.” 

The memorial, the draft of which is in the British Museum, 
says nothing about the lawsuit having been commenced in 
the reign of James 1, but begins with the year 1779, when 
it probably became ative again after a period of quiescence. 
It had been going on ever since 1779, with the exception of 
a space of ten years between 1796 and 1806, during which 
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the Albrighton estate had escheated to the Crown ; between 
1806 and 1825 the trustees had paid over £3,000 in legal 
expenses. 

I do not think this memorial ever can have been presented, — 
for on the 22nd of November, 1825, the Chief Baron gave 
judgement in favour of the trustees, giving them also four- 
fifths of the cost. 

At a special meeting of the trustees held 26th November 
a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Butler. The defendants 
ara but on 15th December 1825 the Chief Baron, 
after hearing a three hours’ argument, confirmed his former 
decision. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN : CORRESPONDENCE— CHARGE— 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence, (?) December 1825—15th June 1826, Extraits 
jrom a Charge on the Education of the Poorer Classes delivered at 
Derby and Chesterfield, 15th and 16th June 1826, Correspondence, 
16th and 17th June 1826, Vote of Thanks from the Trustees, 
Offober 1826 | 


CORRESPONDENCE, (?) DECEMBER 1825—5TH JUNE 1826 


Lo the Hon. G. Neville Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge 


December (?), 1825. 


EAR SIR,... WHEN YOU INFORMED ME 

last spring of the ptobable vacancies in the 

Millington exhibitions, I used the utmost pains 

to send you two first-rate scholars as candidates, 
and in this I flattered myself that I had succeeded. I find 
the names of both of them have since been withdrawn 
from your boards. Since that time I have pressed the 
‘parent of another of my pupils, also of very high promise, 
to send his son as a candidate, which he has declined, 
though an exhibition of sixty guineas would be a material 
object to a clergyman with rather a large family. You 
will naturally imagine that there must be some foundation 
for this reluctance, and the obje& of my present letter is. 
confidentially to tell you what I believe it to be. I think, 
then, that there is a general persuasion among the young men 
educated at this school that they are not favourably treated at 
Magdalene College, and that one of the principal examiners, 
whose opinion is supposed to have much weight with you, 
not only does not encourage, but does not look with a friendly 
eye, on the candidates who come for examination. Pray 
understand that I do not state the fa& to be so, but am 


‘ The Master of Magdalene’s name is given in the University Calendar 
as the Hon. and Very Rev. George Neville-Grenville. In Dr. Butler's 
letters of 10th and 15th March 1826 he is addressed as the Hon. 
G. Grenville. In his own letter of 16th June 1826 he signs himself 
George Neville. 
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informing you of a general opinion, which I have no means 
of contradidting.” | 
* 


From Sir J. S. Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst 


(Original in possession of Mrs. G. L. Bridges and Miss Butler) 
George Street, January 16th, 1826. 


“DEAR sir, I thank you very sincerely for your obliging 
Jetter. With the contents of it J am, as I have reason to be, 
perfectly satisfied, and I beg you will so consider me and 
accept my acknowledgements. Everything as to election 
matters being thus over, allow me to ask a very great favour. 
If I could prevail upon you to give me the pleasure of your 
company at dinner on Friday or Saturday, I should feel very 
highly flattered. Not a word of what we said about votes, 
canvass, election, or anything connected with these things ; 
and after this pledge perhaps you will allow me the oppor- 
tunity of making your acquaintance. 

“ Should it be equally convenient to you, Saturday would 
be the day that I should prefer, as being the freest from care.” 


From Baron Merian 


January (?), 1826. 


*“* DEAR siIR, Your letters are never short ; for when of six 
lines only, they still contain so much good and friendly in- 
formation or wit or learning, that, like British sterling gold, 
drawn to French wire, they would through pages shine. The 
vatious packets your kindness intended to gratify me with I 
have not received yet—among them I chiefly regret your 
epitaphs on my premature death. What about the Parrian 
memoir by Johnstone? Is it a biography? Has Dr. Parr 
left some treatise achieved upon language in general, or was 
he a pure classic rigorously ? What are his inscriptions? I 
hope nothing of so great a scholar will be lost. You are a 
terrible spendthrift.... Eighty guineas for a Ms., £600 for 
Aldines, eclipse Lord Spencer! What shall I say to all this? | 
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Why, Lene eff, si te voluptate afficit ac liters prodef.... Your 
* Columna’ Longman has a parcel for you, containing, 1°, the 
first volume of Raynouatd! Aldines, which Mr. Klaproth lays 
at your feet, and the following volumes ate to follow. Farther, 
some notices of Langle’s famous library ; item, a battery 
directed against Arrowsmith’s maps, which Mr. Klaproth 
_ begs you will, amore veritati perduiius, excuse, though it is 

nonnihil smart. But in faith Arrowsmith made abominable 
work. Klaproth has finished his Table hist. de Persie (?) (vii 
numbers), and is very busy about his Description of China in 
English, to be printed with maps and figures, London. 

~** As to Russia, look upon the events of December 26th as 
non avenus. They can have no immediate influence. The 
system that hitherto prevailed in and out will continue to 
prevail ; it is the system of patience and abstinence. Apropos, 
the packets you promised me were, 1°, your own works from 
1822 to 1826 (I have your ancient maps only of 1822) ; and, 
2°, some palatable Parriana. Have you not heard of the 
Tutgenews ? Yours pedlore, animo, visceribus cunts. 

“You have distinguished very well in your Geography, 
1822, p. 118. But let me now combine. Those islands and 
fifty others might be called, and may be called, Mona, for 
“Mon” is not a proper name, but a mere Welsh word for an 
island. The Romans mistook it for a noun proper. 

“My humble respects to Miss Butler. 

“What a wonderful residence have you chosen! ‘Old 
Hummum’s !’ ” 


To a Parent 


Shrewsbury, February 14th, 1826. 


““ DEAR SIR, A school of two hundred good boys would 
be a paradise upon earth which no master was ever happy 
enough to meet with. Among many boys there will be many 
dispositions, and we must have our share here as well as at 
other places. 

“That boys sometimes tob orchards and are always 

_' T presume Renouard the publisher, who wrote a book about Aldines, 
is intended. — ED. 
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punished for it when discovered is perfectly true ; that they go 
out of bounds often without discovery because no master 
can be in twenty different places at once is perfectly true ; that 
they sometimes get liquor is perfectly true, and it is equally 


true that if I discover this I always severely punish it, and _ 


if I find a boy has a habit of the thing I dismiss him. 

“That cases happen here which happen at no other school 
I must deny, and that mote happen at other schools than at 
this I must confidently affirm. 

“‘ That the boys get their lessons out of school is perfectly 
true of the upper boys, and partially true of lower boys, and 
not true at all of the lowest. The same is the case at all other 
schools, and how it can be otherwise no praétical man can 
show. 

“* That no control is exercised over the boys out of school is 
not correct. The lower boys are made to show themselves 
every hour for the summer half-year, and the upper can never 
be absent more than two hours ; they are called over also at 
locking up, and visited in their bedrooms. 

“That your son Richard was grossly ignorant of Latin I 
knew well, but he was put in a class where he was to learn 
Latin as fast as he could, with his Greek, which was merely 
elementary. I have now put him since his return in a lower 
class, at his own request, and promised him every encourage- 
ment if he will take it up. 

“ The strongest argument against the canting gossip you 
have heard is that I wrote to beg you would remove Richard 
if he did not reform, lest he should corrupt his brother and 
others, and this is my practice in all cases where I find boys 
viciously inclined. It would be a real service if you would 
give me the names of any of the bad set with whom Richard 
associated, and I should keep the utmost secrecy while I dealt 
with them according to circumstances, and should feel deep 
gratitude. 

“IT could wish all parents to be satisfied—at least I am sure 
that my exertions to the utmost of my power are never want- 
ing to do my duty—but where they feel dissatisfa€tion, and 
distrust and vindicate their children at the expense of the 
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master and his other pupils, I can only regret that when they 
feel they have misplaced their confidence they do not with- 
draw it. You, my dear sir, I hope have no reason to repent 
of yours in the instance of your eldest son. 

“ Let me add, with regard to boys being flogged regularly 
twice a week, that to the best of my belief I have never flogged 
~ the same boy twice a week more than three times in twenty- 
six years, that the whole number of floggings inflicted in a 
half-year (of which I have a correét account for the purpose of 
referring to in cases of bad behaviour) never amounts to two 
a week, though some weeks may have half a dozen, and some 
not one; and that, so far from destroying the moral feeling 
by the infli@ion of mere bodily punishment, I have a great 
avetsion to the infli€tion of bodily punishment, though it is 
an evil which is sometimes unavoidable. I always avoid it 
when I can ; but for boys who ate too sulky or too stupid to 
feel the force of remonstrance and. lenity, I know no mote 
effectual remedy. Still, I wish there was one.” 


From Two Churchwardens 


Match 4th, 1826. 


“REVEREND SIRE, The Reverend Mr. W—, Vicar of 
—, has taken the liberty of getting the coal from under the 
vicarage land, and was preparing to get the same under the 
vicatage garden and house, and near to the church, whereby 
the same would have been in danger, as the offices belonging 
to the vicarage house is already injured by the coal being got 
too near them by Mr. Sutton. We, as churchwardens, 
thought it our duty to remonstrate with him against such 
ptoceedings, but he gave us evasive answets, saying it did 
not become a prudent man to say what he intended to do, 
nor a brave man to say what he had done. We also asked 
him to what purpose he intended to apply the money he had 
sold the coal for that is already got, to which question he 
refused a satisfa@totry answer. We therefore think it our 
bounden duty to acquaint you, site, with such proceedings, 
and humbly beg your kind instruction how we arte to proceed 
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in this case, and shall be thankful if you will be kind enough 
also to send us a Statement of regular surplice fees. So shall 
we remain, reverend sire, 

“Your very humble and obedient servants.” 


I found no draft of Dr. Butler’s answer. — 


To the Editor of the “ Shrewsbury Chronicle.” 


March 8th, 1826. 

“str, I send you an account of the gold coin which you 
have been so good as to show me, and which you state to 
have been found near Aberdovey. 

“It is a noble of Henry v. 

“ The obverse has a figure of the King armed and crowned, 
Standing in a ship, which differs from those of preceding 
princes by having no streamer at the masthead, and only two 
ropes instead of three. In his right hand he holds a naked 
sword, and has an annulet under the right elbow ; in his left 
hand a shield, bearing the arms of France and England 
quarterly. ‘There are but three fleurs-de-lis in those of France. 

“On one side of the ship, immediately under the deck, are 
three lions and fleurs-de-lis in a single line, interchangeably. 
I say three lions ; for though only two are very distin, there 
are traces of the third, and this is the only blemish in this 
remarkably well-preserved coin. The inscription is, HEN- 
RIC MODI. GRA.* REX. “ANGLI-  Z. FRANC. .DNS. BYHe eee 
Henricus Det Gratia Rex Angliae et Franciae Dominus Hiberniae. 

“* The reverse has a cross fleuty, voided, in a double tressure 
of eight arches, with very small trefoils in the outward angles. 
Over each limb of the cross is a fleur-de-lis, and in the quarters 
between these a crown, with a lion passant, gardant, beneath. 
In the square void of the cross is the letter H. The inscrip- 
tion is, IHS. AUT’. TRANSIENS. PER. MEDIUM. ILLORU’. IBAT., 
te. Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum ibat. ‘This is 
followed by a single fleur-de-lis. The separating points be- 
tween the words on the obverse are made by small fleurs-de- 
lis; on the reverse by annulets. The weight is 106 grains. 

“ss. BUTLER.” 
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1826] Correspondence 
To Dr. Butler’s Son, who had been sitting for the Bell Scholarship 


(Original in possession of Mrs. G. L. Bridges and Miss Butler) 
Match goth, 1826. 


“‘My DEAR TOM, Befote you teceive this you will know 
your fate. The two lines about Priam and the horse no 
scholar has ever yet understood, nor the double ‘et.’ Some 
read ‘ tutet,’ a Strange word for ‘ tutetur,’ instead of the second 
‘vivat. ‘ Vivat’ has probably crept in instead of some other 
vetb, if Ovid did not write carelessly. 

“Your verses ate fair—not sutpassingly good—not bad;. 
the fourth stanza is the worst. 

“Your Latin prose is but moderate ; it is too verbose, and 
the right phrase is often missed, though sometimes caught. 

“Your Xenophon in the last sentence is very wrong. 

“But then you must recollect that others were liable to 
make faults as well as you. I hear that you have done your- 
self credit, and from what I see I am convinced of it. 

_ “G, Johnson was second for the University Scholarship 
at Oxford, and declared to be very near and all but first. 
“God bless you. 

eSBs 


a¥ 


Postscript by Miss Butler, afterwards Mrs. Bather 


“ ty DEAREST TOM, We have this morning received your 
parcel, for which we all thank you. I hope you will be quite 
reconciled to your fate against you receive this letter, and now 
it is over pray think as little about it as possible. Papa seems 
quite satisfied with you, and therefore you may be easy on 
that score. We have been laughing at Mrs. Bromfield for a 
dream she had a night or two ago. She fancied you and 
Matindin, and a fair-haired young man, who I tell her is 
Bland, were all sitting in a large college room with clumsy 
tables and chaits. You had two of your fingers bound up, 
and were about to lose the nail of one of them either from a 
cut or some other cause. Poor Mrs. Bromfield was in great 
distress to think how you could bear to have your nail taken 
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off, when Marindin came up and knocked it off in a minute. 
But her greatest distress was that you had your hat notched 
all round; however, she was relieved from that misery by 
seeing another man come in with his hat notched also. She 
‘was so anxious for an interpretation of this wonderful dream 
that she consulted her dream-book, but in vain. Papa 
inquired whether the wreath round your head might not 
signify laurel, especially as you had a companion crowned 
also—an explanation mighty satisfattory to Mrs. Bromfield. 
I told her I should tell you her dream, and she particularly 
begs I will ask you whether any accident has happened to 
your fingers. Papa has just been playing at patience, to see 
whether you will get a good place, but unless you have better 
luck than he you will have none at all. Mrs. Bromfield bears 
your account of yourself better than I expected, but when you 
sit for anything again I think we had better not let her into 
the secret.... We had a party of boys on Tuesday night, 
consisting of Cameron, Payne, James Hildyard, and Botrett. 
The last since his battle with Shilleto has gone on vety com- 
fortably with the boys. Cameron was in the highest spirits, 
and we had altogether a very pleasant evening. Mrs. Brom- 
field desires me to tell you she is happy to say Wakefield 
[a new under mastet] is beginning to be a beast. He has kept 
order with considerable success for the last day or two, owing, 
I believe, to a talking to he got from papa lately, and Mrs. 
Bromfield really hopes he will soon be as great ‘a beast’ as 
herself... . We have got some very nice plants in our 
windows now, such as Persian lilacs, geraniums, tulips, 
narcissus’s, and a beautiful Camelia japonica. You have 
never told me whether you would like any drawings. I have 
begun one of a ship scene for you. ‘Thete is the famous 
Captain Murray Johnson here now, with his condemned goods 
from the custom-house—some of them are beautiful. Papa 
bought a beautiful French workbox, fitted up with gold and 
mother-of-pearl, as a present for Miss Maltby, who is delighted 
with it. Mrs. Carless, with the Suttons, is here to-night play- 
ing a pool. Mr. Blakeway has been dangerously ill nearly 
all the week with an abscess on his side, and is still, I believe, 
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in a very alarming state. The children ate all well. Harriet 
made me laugh yesterday with an account of Lizzie and Lucy 
conversing together in bed on the subject of their prayers. 
Lizzie said she wondered what was meant by the ‘ power and 
the glory.” * Why, don’t you know ?’ said Lucy ; ‘ it is the 
same as to pout down rain and to pour out tea.? A most 
satisfactory explanation truly. Why did you not send 
Kennedy’s song in the parcel? Papa was very glad to have 
the Bell papers, and also the law papers Dr. Cory was so good 
as to send. What a wtetchedly dull magazine the last Metro- 
politan was! We had it in our reading society, but papa has 
countetmanded it for the future. Papa desires me to request 
you to putchase for him four pounds of mangel-wurzel seed, 
which you can get at the place where Dr. Cory used to put- 
chase it. Also please to buy at Deighton’s two new Cam- 
bridge calendars for this year, unless you should be in the 
habit of taking it in yourself, in which case papa only wants 
one ; at all events let them both be put down in Deighton’s 
bill, and send one in a parcel with the mangel-wurzel, and 
keep the other till you can come down to Shrewsbury. I 
tather think it is not published till the 21st. Remember, by 
the way, when you send a parcel that the Birmingham coach 
only leaves Cambridge on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
BPidays. <5 sr. 

““p.s. Pay for the seed if you can afford it ; it will only be 
a few shillings. By the way, how goes on the money ?” 


I have elsewhere said,’ but would repeat here, that Mrs. 
Bromfield, who had been my father’s nurse, and was then 
matron of one of the schoolhouses, coined perhaps the 
most thunderclap word that was ever struck out of the 
English language. She came into the hall one night when 
the boys were noisy, and, singling out an offender, told 
him he was the rampingest-scampingest-rackety-tackety- 
tow-tow-roaringest boy in the whole house. Then, after 
a moment’s lull, she looked round the hall in triumph. 
““Young gentlemen,” said she, “‘ prayers ate excused,” and 

' Universal Review, May 1889, p. 136. 
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left them. I had this from my aunt, the writer of the letter 
just given. 


From the Rev. T. S. Hughes 
About March 9th, 1826. 


* 
* What a triumphant year this is for you! 


* 


“TI hear that Tom has done himself credit in his examina- 
tion whether he succeeds or not. He is very unfortunate in 
having the strongest competitors that were ever known for 
these scholarships. He is a very good youth, and everybody 
speaks well of him. So that crafty old fox Watty + has nearly 
got his tail into the trap at last. Well, I think we shall all 
give our consent sem. con. to the match ;—but ‘ be burst!’ 
as old Barnes says, I wonder how he let you run off with the 
damsel that evening in the hackney coach, or how he endured 
old Till’s incomparable flirtation.” 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


Match roth, 1826. 


““MY DEAR ARCHDEACON, Salop schools and Dr. Butler for 
ever!! You have carried off the Bell [Scholarship]. Horatio 
Hildyard is * primus inter omnes’! Tom was next to him, 
but the injunctions of the founder compelled the examiners to 
give the second scholarship to Scott of Queens’, his citcum- 
stances being very narrow. Nevertheless, your son Tom was, 
I believe, the second best among forty competitors, and a good 
token of your approbation does he deserve, and I Anow he 
will have tt. He must be named as highly distinguished. 
What a proud fellow all these honours will make you, and 
make you IN YOUR OWN RIGHT, which is everything to an 
independent soul \ 


‘ The Rev. R. Watkinson, afterwards of Earl’s Colne: cf letter under 
date 10th April 1836. 
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“I have had the pleasure of congratulating Hildyard’s 
father, and I have done it most cordially: perhaps he will 
think me an extravagant eulogist—I do not care twopence if 
he does. I have drunk bumpers to Horatio and to Tom, 
and I hope they may live to return the Shae iret to me. 

“Tam in haste. Ten thousand thanks for the immortal 
spotted lampern—never was anything so good; if I can I 
will send you dotterel in return. 

“T spent two days with Watky, who introduced me to 
Miss Harvey. What a sly fellow! Thank God I did not 
go back in the coach with her; I might have talked more 
nonsense than might have been agteeable to the lady ele& 
of one of my dearest friends—and I was in the vein for it, 
as Falstaff said, which is right now. 

“I am buying books piscatorial from the Haworth col- 
lection now selling in London. I shall be caught, I fear— 
never mind. 

“ Kind regards to all, and I may add sincere congratulations, 
for Tom’s name # wp now, and the ‘ Sirenum Voces’ will 
sound sweeter than ever. Farewell. 

“Ever yours faithfully, 
“OLD “LL, 


“p.s. Send me a letter and the fishing book by coach, and 
I shall be eternally grateful.” 


Io the Hon. George Grenville} 


Match toth, 1826. 


“ DEAR sir, Understanding from Mr. Dayrell, who called 
here two days since, that you are at Hawarden, I dire& my 
letter there instead of to Cambridge. Mr. Blakeway and I 
duly received your letter, with the College notice of the 15th 
of December, and before the expiration of the time allowed 
by the decree (six months) I shall send you two: candidates 
for exhibitions. One of them is a boy of first-rate talents, 
the other is not remarkable for more than ordinary attain- 

* See note to the first letter of this chapter. 
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ments, but is a well-behaved and respectable boy, and great- 
nephew to that most distinguished ornament of your College, 
Dr. Waring. The decree says that the candidates thus sent 
to the College are to be elected after two months’ residence. 
Now before I proceed to acknowledge the communications 
from the College officially, I wish to consult you by this, 
which you will be pleased to consider a private letter, respect- 
ing these boys. 
> 

“I had heard of Massie’s removal, but was exceedingly 
surprised at finding, when I was at Cambridge at Christmas, 
that Smith had either not put his name on the boards or had 
taken it off. 

“‘ Both he at Cambridge and Massie at Oxford were candi- 
dates for University Scholarships this year, the latter I know 
with much credit to himself. I am shocked to tell you that 
since I began this letter Mr. Blakeway is dead. The moment 
new incumbents are appointed to St. Mary’s and St. Chad’s I 
shall proceed to have a new deed of trust drawn out, in which 
your name must be inserted.” | 


Dr. Butler’s Elder Daughter, afterwards Mrs. Bather, to her 
Brother 
; Match 15, 1826. 

““ MY DEAREST BOY, We were all delighted beyond measure 
at the receipt of Mr. Tillbrook’s letter yesterday, which con- 
tains the good news of the credit you and Hildyard have 
gained for the Shrewsbury men. You should have heard 
the huzzas of the boys, and have seen the capers and frolics 
and delight of us all. I confess your representations had 
brought us almost all down from expecting you would get 
the Bell, and we little thought you really would be second, 
which in point of credit is just the same as if you had the 
scholarship, and gratifies us as much. Mrs. Bromfield said 
to the very last you would have it, and I believe papa had 
his hopes, but I own I had none, and I do not think mamma 
or anybody else had. Mrs. B. is very anxious to know 
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whether Scott or Chatfield have light hair. Vide my account 
of her miraculous dream. And now we can talk of nothing 
but the delight of seeing you, which will be worth all the 
rest. I think we shall scarcely sleep till Monday next. Old 
Till says your name is up now, and the Sitenian voices will 
sing sweeter than ever. I have been laughing at the idea of 
your teceiving my letter of condolence on Sunday morning, 
when in fact I should have sent you one of congratulation. 
Mamma says every minute she wants to see you. If she eats 
an egg, it is ‘in honour of Tom.’ If she takes wine, it is to 
drink your health, and almost whenever she opens her mouth 
it is to talk of you. Mrs. Bromfield too is crazy to see you ; 
so is papa, and so are John and Harriet. The last has just 
been here to inquire about you, and begs her best love and 
congratulations. ... I believe papa has told you of poor 
Mr. Blakeway’s death. The town is full of candidates for 
his vacancy at St. Mary’s.” 
* 


To the Hon. George Grenville: Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge 


Shrewsbury, March 15th, 1826. 
“DEAR sR, I never ask favours for myself, and am sorry 
to have troubled you with a petition on behalf.of two parents 
who can ill afford the expense of a term which will tell for 
nothing towards their sons’ degrees. I shall send the two 
candidates to Magdalene College immediately at the opening 
of next term. 
“ B— is going on fairly. He is a well-behaved boy, but 
not possessed of first-rate talents. 
“IT have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
“Your obedient, humble servant, 
: Vis. BUTLER 
From Baron Merian 
March, 1826. 
“DEAR sir, If you wish to read a very good book con- 
nected with the history of England, take Depping, Les 
" See note to the first letter of this chapter. 
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Normands (1825), 2 vols., 8vo, price 12 francs at Paris. It 
would be a much more laudable attempt for your translating 
steam-engines to translate such works than all this miserable 
French and German stuff, which is laughed at in the countries 
where it pullulates, but, by means of fine plates, milk-white 
paper, and hot press, mecnon elegant binding, are sold, read, 
and admired in Old England. It grieves an honest heart to 
see the proceedings of most of your eminent booksellers, 
how they ate so astonishingly ignorant, not only of what is 
good or bad abroad, but even at home, and how in their 
foolish speculations, never considering the intrinsic value of 
a petformance, they exclusively ask, ‘Will it sell well?’ 
ruining by this Armenian principle not only the taste of the 
bulk of their readers, but also frequently themselves and their 
families, since at the least difficulty or Stop ensuing (ecce hodie) 
here sits Master Bookseller on the top of a heap of nonsense, 
which none but idle extravagance would ever have purchased, 
and which now, where bread is more in request than smooth 
paper, nobody calls for ; whereas, if the books had true lasting 
merit, were moderately printed, and on reasonable terms, they 
would sell successfully for ever. Ecce Constable at Edinburgh 
and his bombast of novels. For, in spite of the genius of 
Walter Scott, his works will pass, and not remain, because 
the genus is false, and a mingle-mangle of history and fiction 
in ptose narration can never become classic, even it if was 
written by Gabriel himself. 

“Here’s a philippic. All for the good of the United 
Kingdom, to whom I am an old and most sincere well-wisher, 
though I perpetually attack, not its great and glorious parts, 
but its amazing prepossessions, errors, and want of informa- 
tion. Look, by Jupiter, at Arrowsmith’s maps!!! Look 
at your geography, your philosophy, your poor Lockes and 
poorer Dugald Stewarts ; look at your own national English 
dictionaries (proh pudor) ; look at your whole extra classic (for 
as to classic I bow in respect) philology. Fifty years ew 
_arriére, my dear friend, pour e moins, Let me quote here 
ad confirmandam rem a cettain writing of a certain Dr. Butler, 
who, they say, is one of the solid and zealous and enlightened 
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friends of his country, a vir bonus in the highest degree, a 
most eminent scholar, concerning the /acunae of university 
instruction ; read that small writing attentively, and you will 
soon discover unde meae lacrymae. Latin.and mathematics ! 
there’s the magic citcle! Would it not be worth your while, 
and a benefit to British youth, to write an amplification of 
that sheet of yours? 

“One of my friends said the English furrow deep. Very 
sensible and very true. But, replied I, I could wish they 
would, at the same time, look somewhat far and wide also. 
Pray tead, in order to understand what I mean, the annexed 
‘Un homme,’ etc. It is in these zdées universelles (which we 
must not confound with édées superficielles) that I believe the 
English at large to be deficient. 

“One instance of typographical folly. The Laws of Menu 
have lately been edited, intended for schools, for boys to 
learn. They form two magnificent vols., most beautiful 
paper, and cost I know not how many guineas. There’s a 
book for schoolboys to try their pens on, and knock at each 
othetr’s heads. Let now booksellers complain ; they cannot 
sell. 

“ Jam satis eff. 

“(Enters Zephyrus, breathing sweetly.) 

“Two of your letters, February 8th, 25th, are before me, 
pro more, full of interesting information, good-humour, and 
matks of that inalterable friendship which has now filled a 
space of thirty years. The petit paquet blanc contained some 
little manuscripts and prints for your collection. I do not 
think it has been lost by inadvertence. It has rather been 
classified, perhaps in France. I find you have made truly 
brilliant acquisitions. Is it your intention to make, or get 
made, any public use of those mss.—for instance, Suidas 
and Lucanus? Ate any new editions preparing? I have 
lately been told that it was no longer fashionable in England 
to employ such active participles in a passive sense as “ pte- 
paring’ for being ‘in preparation’; therefore pardon my 
solecism, for, in faGt, it is one, though very common. Klap- 
roth is, as you know, one of your devoted clients, and is ever 
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glad to hear that you remember him. It is true his criticism 
on Atrowsmith (Journal Asiat., XLII, XLIV) 1s ‘ very 
severe.’ But is it not a ‘just and necessary war’? Is it 
lawful to cheat people, not only of their money, but also of 
their time and knowledge, by selling for {£4 (?) a map, and 
under royal patronage, which map is not worth fourpence ? 
—for surely it is much better to have no map at all of a country 
than to have one which is completely false and most ridicu- 
lously stupid. You will not, dear sir, think these terms too 
severe when you shall have read the said Journal Asiat., 
Cahier xxi, xiv. Is it lawful to print lies, but not 
lawful to discover and expose them? Is it right for a man 
to lie in ambush and rob, but not right for another man to 
warn a traveller and tell him, ‘ If you walk that way you will 
be robbed’? How ? to do wrong is not severe, but to say 
(with perfect truth) that it is wrong is very severe? 

“ Courageous critics, like Klaproth, ought to be encouraged 
by any means, for truth and science can only thrive when 
fiction and ignorance ate removed. It is an unfit comparison, 
yet how did Christ treat the vendors of falsehood ? 

“ Klaproth has attacked and overthrown in the same manner 
two or three Russian ‘ savants.” I could not but approve of 
it, notwithstanding my connections with Russia. 

“In all this, I can assure you, is not the least personality. 
For what is dead Arrowsmith, for instance, to living Klap- 
roth, who never saw him in his whole life? Sed fiat justita, 
pereat mundus. ‘The impositions and frauds of book and map- 
makers ate so common and so grievous that, as in China, 
public tribunals need to be erected to check them. 

“(Enters Boreas, and, finding that Zephyrus is out of his 
cue, gives him a slap on the ear, and vanishes.) 

“ Zephyrus continues. I rejoice in the prospect of receiv- 
ing soon your new praxis, new geography, and sermon. No 
broken 0 (?) or d (?) will prevent me from acknowledging the 
true value of whatever drops from your solid and elegant pen. 
‘Maps engraved on steel ’—I do not remember to have seen 
any such yet. It is a new improvement. Rennel, I believe, 
was the first man who added an index to maps—a very ex- 
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cellent idea, especially as he executed it, by drawing squares 
which showed the /ocus ubi. I shall be very glad, too, to see 
the Parrian catalogue.... Parr surely was one of the very 
top gardeners of the classic garden. The red beads have 
two stages of life, like mahogany—red, and then brown. 
And the brown ate preferred, as heads of tobacco-pipes, 
when smoked for some time. But the beads should not lose 
their lustre ; they should be brown now, but sill shining. 
If they are so, they are right. Keep them very dry and cold ; 
tis their native climature. 

“T beg old Hummum’s pardon for having made free with 
it; the inelegance of the name had seduced me. And should 
I ever be able to contrive to look at the City of London again,, 
none but old Hummum should have the honour of harbour- 
ing the great Hudibras of lingo, who, by-the-bye, was most 
egregiously flattered by your epitaph ; for simple he is born, 
simply he lives, simpleness is in all his doings, he strives never 
to step out of simpleness, and hopes to die simply too, mean- 
ing by this word the very contrary to intricate, the true 
ZHN KAI TIPATTEIN ATTAWC,”” 


To the Rev. W. Crawley 


(Then at Magdalene, afterwards Archdeacon of Monmouth) 
Match or April, 1826. 


“‘ DEAR CRAWLEY, I enclose a draft for £63, for which be 
so kind as to send me a stamped receipt. I thank you for 
your congratulations ; I wish more of them were applicable 
to my pupils at your own College, but there is a cloud there. 
which makes me uncomfortable. You may depend upon it 
that first-rate scholars will be very reluctant to go where they 
find the claims of their schoolfellows, who, if less brilliant 
than themselves, are yet worthy of attention, are repulsed. 
I have now sent up one very superior scholar, and one who, 
though not likely to be distinguished by University honours, 
is certainly respectable. I mention this to you now, as a 
friend who I know feels kindly towards myself and my pupils, 
in the hope that whenever you come to take a part in College 
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concetns, which you may do if you are elected into a founda- 
tion fellowship, it may have its weight. At present I neither 
wish it to go farther than yourself, nor to draw any expression 


of opinion from you. I content myself with stating a fact, 


that there is a great reluctance among Shrewsbury men to go 
to Magdalene College, where several of their schoolfellows 
have been repulsed, and where, though I admitted Massie 
and Smith, two excellent scholars in June last, neither have 
remained. JI am not so much surprised at the former with- 
drawing to Oxford, because it was always his earnest wish 
to go there, but I never was more surprised than on finding 
Smith at St. John’s when I was at Cambridge at Christmas. 
I do assure you that it is always my wish to send good men 
to Magdalene, but I cannot always succeed, notwithstanding 
the advantages they have a claim to. 

“With regard to your fellowship, I beg to observe that, 
having carefully read the last decree, I find it contains, as the 
decree before it did also, not only no clause requiring the 


fellow to reside, but one exempting him from all forfeiture, — 


except that of his commons, for non-tesidence. I therefore 


request that in future you will not send me a certificate of © 


residence, lest it should grow into a custom, but merely state 
that you are still fellow, and request payment. The exhi- 
bitioners ate bound to residence. 
< eremain. “eter 
“'§. BUTLER.” 


As these pages ate going through the press, Archdeacon 
Crawley, to whom the foregoing letter was addressed and 
who was the oldest surviving pupil of Dr. Butler, has passed 
away, 12th January 1896, in the ninety-fourth year of his 
age. 


From a Clergyman and Former Pupil 
High Street, Shrewsbury, April 13th, 1826. 


““T have taken the liberty of sending you some of my old 


SSO ee —_—_ 


school exercises, one of them the last which I wrote whilst — 
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under yout cate, which I have accidentally (I had almost said 
providentially) kept. They will enable you to judge where 
my performances stood in the scale of merit, a point which 
must naturally be obliterated by the hundreds of exercises 
you have seen since I left the schools. I can warrant them 
genuine, and testify on oath that they are my own. Should 
you heteafter hear me upheld, in any assembly from which 
custom excludes me, as a person of singular stupidity, I trust 
you will stand manfully forward and at least do me the justice 
of delivering the following character of me, which sincerely 
and upon my honour I consider most just and true : “ He was 
a duck-stealer, yet he had some shreds and patches of honour; 
he was far from being a boy of shining abilities, but he was 
not singularly stupid nor very deficient in sense.’ In the 
former part of this I will bear you out with anecdotes, if 
necessary ; of the latter part the accompanying exercises are 
evidence. I wish at least not to fall from that station of life 
in which I was found on entering the world. By such an 
honest statement you will not, I think, diminish from the 
respe@ which others may have for you, and you will confer 
an obligation upon, 
“‘ Reverend Sir, your obedient servant, 


meee 


“ T will thank you to return the exercises after you have read 
them. I set, perhaps, too high a value upon them, but I 
cannot help regarding them fondly.” 


With regard to the foregoing letter, I should explain 
that the writer was a candidate for an appointment then 
vacant in Shrewsbury, and believed Dr. Butler to have 
disparaged him, and to be lending the weight of his influence 
toan opponent. Dr. Butler dratted an answer in three lines, 
saying that he returned the exercises, and was glad to learn 
that they had been the writer’s ovn, but he put the words “ Not 
sent? against what he had written. Whether he gave his 
cotrespondent a testimonial to the effect that he had been an 
efficient duck-stealer does not appear, but I know that there 
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was a good deal of duck-stealing going on at one time. Dr. 
Welldon told me the boys used to fish for ducks with a baited 
hook and a line from behind the wall of any farmyard that 
lent itself to their operations. One farmer’s wife, he said, 
was neatly driven out of her mind by seeing a duck waddle 
hurriedly across the yard and then walk up a perpendicular 
wall—she not suspecting that there was a hook in the duck’s 
mouth, anda boy hidden behind the wall. Ido not remember 
any duck-stealing in my time. 


From the Rev. James Tate 


Richmond, Yorkshire, April 29th, 1826. 


“MY DEAR SIR, Since your letter of O&ober sth, now 
before me, nothing in the way of correspondence has passed 
betwixt us, unless my despatching a copy of Origination of the 
Greek Case, etc., the other day be so considered. 

“* Horace is at present the objet of my lucubrations in his 
life and localities, in his metres also, obliquely perhaps, but 
not in anything at all like a regular treatise. You will forgive 
me, therefore, if I ask how your intentions in that way pro- 
ceed, and what use you ate likely to make of my article in 
the Classical Journal on the Alcaic stanza of Horace. It may 
be that I shall allude to the negle& and ignorance of Horace’s 
metres, so miserably shown in by far the greater part of his 
avowed imitators. Svtativs, you know, the first writer after 
Horace perhaps in the Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas, had no 
idea of Horace’s variety in the Sapphic at all, and in the Alcaic 
copied his best forms with something like stiff uniformity. 
Can you pursue the subject from Status downwards to the 
revival of letters P 

“ By-the-bye, after V/zrgd/ had given its last finish of varied 
harmony and grandeur to heroic verse, next comes Ovid, who 
hardly ever deviates by any possible chance from the two 
Standard forms,— 


Tityre tu patulae || recubans sub tegmine fagi 
Formosam tesonare | doces || Amaryllida sylvas. 
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Not very unlike this you may consider Pope coming after 
Dryden, and hardly ever admitting, much less seeking, that 
fine vatiety in English verse, when the sense of the first 
distich flows over into the second. Dryden perhaps has it 
too much—that is, at times rather carelessly done. 

“* Horace has one stanza of the Sapphic kind which exhibits 
all his legitimate forms (Carm. Saec., vv. 13-16) : 


A. Rite maturos || aperire partus 

C. Lenis Ilithuia | tuere | matres, 

B. Sive tu Lucina | probas || vocari 
Seu genitalis. 


“ The forms A, B, C, occur in every 12, as 9, 2, 1, through- 
out Horace, or more nearly in every 15, as 12, 2, I. 
““ Horace has but another form of the verse,— 


Laurea || donandus | Apollinart ; 


and that only once. It is ridiculous to see the distortions of 
this pretty little stanza committed by Buchanan, Casimir, etc., 
etc., and in the Musae Etonenses, passim. 

“Some few imitators, on the other hand, have been as 
stiffly correc in adhering to the one form, a, as old Satins 
himself chose to be. 

“ All improved knowledge, and practice too, in the Alcaic 
stanza I consider as owing to Charles Burney, Samuel Butler, 
and James Tate. There have been worse triumvirates of 
men—or of scholars. 

“Can you give me any idea, from Cluverius or from any 
good soutce of geographical knowledge which you so com- 
pletely command, whether, from the use of the V7a Valeria 
in the days of Horace, Mecaenas was likely to pass by Vicovaro 
across the Apennines to the eastern side of the Peninsula on 
any public business, or to any place of political importance 
whatsoever ? 

“You know the old tradition, 1 Carmm. xx. 

“ Vile potabis, etc. * Mecaenatem, in Apuliam tturum Horatio 
significasse, se in itinere in ipsius villam Sabinam deversurum? Of 
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course, if his journey was into Apulia, we know there was 
another road, though perhaps more circuitous. 

“‘ Have the kindness to tell me what you think on the 
subject. Clwerius I have not. Domenico de Sanéws dela 
villa di Orazio Flacco lyes before me. Had the Via Minucia 
anything to do with the points proposed in this question 

“ At what age do you think it likely that old Horace would 
carry his son from Venusia for education to Rome? 

“Forgive all this freedom in consulting the oracle at 
Shrewsbury, and pardon my importunity if I request the 
eatliest response you can give. 

“Tam, dear Sir, most faithfully yours, 
“* JAMES TATE. 


“ps. On receiving your letter of Otober 5th, I did 
write as you requested to Sir James Mackintosh. 

“ Have you seen Sir William Jones’s jeu desprit in Greek 
on his friend Parr in the year 1780? And what do you think 
is meant by tpirrizein aAtpirricmon P 

“That one word Sirudure as applied to Latin verse carries 
with it the whole secret of Horace’s metres murdered by his 
followers. They were taught the scansion, and even that not 
always correctly. For the rest, except where a good ear 
sometimes got the better of the general Zgnorantia reili, we 
all know what sad havoc was made.” 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


Peterhouse College, June 15th, 1826. 

““ DEAR ARCHDEACON, If I could manage to reach Derby- 
shire by the 18t or 2nd of July, in what manner do you think 
of travelling afterwards? My plan was to drive my gig 
towards Shropshire, and then to find some mode of forwarding 
it or of providing for my pony, till I should return in the 
autumn. At all events I cannot start before the end of June 
—say the 23rd or 24th. My reason for inquiting as to your 
mode of travelling is this—I cannot bear in hot weather to be 
stewed up in a common coach, and J dare not ride on the 
outside of one. We should easily manage when we got to 
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Rydal, where all would be ready to receive us and glad to 
welcome us. Could we start from Salop and pay Blomfield 
a visit on our way to Westmoreland? Iam sure the relaxa- 
tion and ease which you would enjoy at the Ivy Cottage would. 


be of service to you.” 
* 


Extratts from a Charge delivered at Derby and at Chesterfield, 
15th and 16th June 1826, upon the Education of the Poorer Classes 


* 


Speaking of a date some fifty years earlier Dr. Butler said : 

“It is now almost as unusual to meet with an adult (unless. 
in the most abje& state of poverty and neglect) unable to read, 
as it was then rare to find one of the lower orders who 
possessed that acquirement. If to reading the accomplish- 
ment of writing were added, the peasantry of those days 
generally attached the name of scholar to the possessor of 
those attainments. A great step has been gained, therefore, 
and a great intelleCtual improvement has been effected in the 
mass of the people, by the very general diffusion of the one and 
at least the much-extended acquisition of the other of those 
useful attainments. How far the lower classes should be 
educated beyond this is the great point of debate. For my 
own patt I am not afraid to confess that I think there is some- 
thing too vague and indefinite in the benevolence of those 
who would wish to go much farther. I stated, I think, when 
I last addressed you, that we live in an age of all others the 
most experimental. I cannot but add, and I wish to give 
offence to none while I say it, but truth compels the assertion, 
that we live also in a time unexampled for morbid sensibility. 
This is the natural result of wealth, luxury, and indulgence. 
I gtieve to subjoin that, as far as my observation and historical 
reading go, this symptom of disease in the moral feeling has 
not unfrequently been the precursor of decline in great and 
powerful states, and without attention and counteraction may 
ptoduce the most serious ill-consequences. 
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“It is the result of that prosperity which has been at its 
highest, and therefore must begin to be on the wane. It does 
not appear when the vigorous energies of a great people are 
yet in action towards their full development, nor when the 
powers of an enfeebled and sinking nation are exhausted and 
decayed ; but it is the natural effect of security and inaction, 
the enetvation which comes on after great excitement, and 
which demands some stimulus that may administer relief to 
the lassitude of unhealthy and unnatural repose. To this 
cause I think we may attribute the innumerable schemes and 
societies for the improvement of mankind—many, we may 
say almost all of them, springing from virtuous principles, and 
direfted, in their intention at least, to benevolent or pious 
purposes— which of late years have sprung up among us. 


* 


“Real learning requires time, patience, talent, and oppot- 
tunity to its attainment. How much of these can be com- 
manded by the lower orders, who must always be under the 
necessity of working for their daily bread, and whose intervals 
of labour must generally be spent in that rest which is neces- 
saty to qualify them for its resumption P If, captivated by a 
laudable thirst for knowledge, they devote even a portion of 
those hours which they can ill spare from their employments 
or their necessary repose towards its acquirement, what is to 
repay them for the sacrifice—for giving them new wants 
which they cannot gratify, and opening to their view new 
hopes which must end in vexation and disappointment ? For 
it is perfectly hopeless to suppose that they can, except in 
some vety rate instances, arrive at any profound depths of 
science, and mete superficial attainments, however gratifying 
on their first acquisition, to the vanity of their possessor, will 
lose their charm with their novelty, and will neither afford 
permanent utility, nor even gratification. But this is not the 
worst. They who know the least in any science are generally 
the most dogmatical and presumptuous. They are con- 
tinually prone to mistake the information they receive for the 
discoveries of their own sagacity, and because a new light has 
broken in upon their own understandings, they fancy that 
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other men have always been as much in the dark as them- 
selves. We may smile at the result of such notions in abstract 
science ot vetbal criticism, but we must contemplate them 
with fear and dismay when we see their effect in those matters 
in which the highest concerns of mankind ate implicated— 
in the laws in which our temporal, the morals in which our 
social, and the religion in which our eternal interests ate at 
Stake. Men of cultivated minds, and competent or affluent 
fortunes, whose education has trained them for the acquire- 
ment of knowledge from their earliest yeats, and who have 
found evety accession of it attended with advantage and 
delight, when they wish that all their countrymen should 
participate in the same benefits, appear to ovetlook the dis- 
patity of circumstances between themselves and the great 
mass of the people. ‘They seem to forget that the progress 
of all real knowledge is gradual, and sometimes almost im- 
perceptible ; that the preparatory steps to it ate tedious and 
difficult ; and that to plunge the uninstructed into science 
without due and early elementary preparation will be only 
to petplex and astound, not to instrué and edify them. 


* 


“ Tet me add that nothing appears less likely to promote 
great discoveries in science, and bring forth men of lofty and 
commanding genius, who stamp theit names on the age in 
which they live, than multiplying these helps to learning. 
Mighty difficulties make mighty minds: it is the struggle with 
obstacles apparently insurmountable that strengthens the 
intelleét, that throws it upon its own resources— baffled, it is 
true, in many a conflid, but still rising with fresh vigour from 
every fall. But when the road is smooth and easy, when 
tesoutces ate everywhere at hand, and even when the spur of 
ambition is blunted by the facility of attainment, it is in vain 
to expe great and towering minds. The stream of know- 
ledge necessarily becomes shallower as it is spread ; it occupies, 
indeed, 2 mote widely extended surface, but it is stagnant, 


vapid, and powerless.” 
*K 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 16TH AND I7TH JUNE 1826 


From the Master of Magdalene 
Rectoty House, Hawarden, Chester, June 16th, 1826. 


“ DEAR SIR, It will give me much pleasure to hear that some 
young men will be entered this commencement at Magdalene 
College from Shrewsbury School. 

“There are still vacancies on Dr. Millington’s and Mr. 
Millington’s foundations, and considering the goodness of the 
endowments, it is greatly to be regretted that we have not 


eligible candidates sent to us upon whom we may bestow © 


them. I feel most anxious to have all the vacant scholarships 
in Magdalene College filled up at the next election ; at the 
same time I must acknowledge that I am determined not to 
ele&t any one who cannot pass a tolerable examination. 


“* T have the honour to be, dear Sir, your faithful and humble © 


servant 
, ** GEORGE NEVILLE.” 


To the Master of Magdalene 


June 17th or 18th, 1826 (°). 


“ DEAR SIR, There seems both now and heretofore a degree 
of dissatisfation conveyed in your letters respecting the 


exhibitioners from Shrewsbury School to Magdalene College, | 
which I am very desirous as far as I can to remove. Allow — 


me, therefore, once more to enter upon the subject. 


“You appear to entertain an opinion that Iam not disposed — 
to send you the best candidates in my power: any such dis- — 
position I beg leave most distin&ly and unequivocally to © 
disavow. I have sent you many whom I consider fair | 


scholars, and who I know would be well received in other 
Colleges ; and I must repeat, whatever representations may 
have been made to you to the contrary, that Bird, who I find 
is not elected to an exhibition, was at the time he left Shrews- 
bury, in June last, a fair and rapidly improving scholar, and 
if he has been thought unworthy of an exhibition at the late 


examination, the fault is not in my tuition. What hehas done — 
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since, or what he has been expected to do, I know not—I have 
no means of forming a judgement, and cannot blame either 
him or any one else, but I must be allowed to vindicate myself 
so far as to say that he left me, not a first-rate, but still a 
respectable scholar. 

“An opinion, I know, prevails among my young men, 
though it has received neither origin nor confirmation from 
me, that the exhibitioners are not countenanced at your 
College, and the rejection by the examiner, whether justly or 
not, of some boys who were candidates for exhibitions has so ~ 
rooted this opinion in their minds, that I meet with nothing 
but discouragement whenever I propose to parents to send 
their sons to Magdalene. I do not say that this cause will 
always operate, but it operates now in spite of all endeavours 
on my part to the contrary, and the rejeCtion of Bird, who 
was known to all the boys when he left Shrewsbury (and I 
may add to all the masters, as well as myself) to be a boy of 
promise, will, I fear, strengthen this prejudice to a great 
degree. 
| * 

“TI do not wish these exhibitions to become sinecures, nor 
can you do me a greater wrong than by supposing that I do- 
not wish to send you good scholars, or could send you better 
were 1 so inclined. Permit me to assure you that I deal most 
frankly and candidly in this respect, and the explanation on 
which I have entered may setve to prove it. I have the 
honour to be, dear Sir, your faithful, humble servant, 

“$s. BUTLER.” 


July 26th, 1826. At a special meeting of the trustees a 
conference was proposed as to the payment of arrears due 
from the occupiers of Albrighton, to be held between the 
solicitors to the trustees and the executors of the late occupier. 
Resolved that Dr. Butler be requested to lend his invaluable 
assistance on this occasion. On the tenth of the following 
OGober a vote of thanks to Dr. Butler was passed, for his 
report on the above subject. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY : THE CLERICAL SOCIETY 


=> 


Correspondence, 13th September 1826 — 15th February 1827, © 


Conclusion of the School Lawsuit, Correspondence, April or May 
1827-—14th December 1827 


CORRESPONDENCE, 13TH SEPTEMBER 1826— 15TH FEBRUARY 1827 


OMMENT OF ANY KIND ON THE VERY 


interesting series of letters about the formation of — 
a Clerical Society that here follows would involve — 
my entering on matters which are beyond my 
scope ; the letters themselves, however, so clearly reveal the — 
inner mind of the wiser clergy of the time that I have not — 


ventured to exclude them. 


From the Rev. John Wood 


Swanwick, September 13th, 1826. 





““ MY DEAR SIR, To-morrow my Lord Bishop will take his © 
silver trowel in hand to lay the first stone of the new church ~ 
at Derby ; and on Friday, after visiting Ikeston and Heanor, — 
he is to fix upon a site for a new church at Alfreton Riddings. — 


He is to drive with Coke, who has desired me to give him the 
meeting. Since my return I have received a polite circular 


signed by Pole of Radborn and Simpson of Derby, requesting | 
tny attendance at a meeting of the clergy to establish a society — 


to meet occasionally, but for what purpose did not clearly 


appear ; and as caution is necessary in these days, I declined — 


the invitation, Iam glad I did so ; for I do not find that those 
whom I should conceive most proper, from age and talent, 
to take the lead are at all forward in the business, or indeed 
can give any information as to what is the intent or proposed 
end of the society. When we hear of extempore prayers 


being proposed, and discussions on abstruse points of doc- — 
trine, in my humble opinion no good can come of it; but we — 


have so many zealous young sprigs of divinity springing up 
on every side of us, that I fully expect we shall be told by- 
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and-by that we ate hardly capable of directing the concerns 
of out own parishes without their assistance.” 
* 


From the Rev. John Wood 


Swanwick, September 25th, 1826. 
* 


“With respec to the Clerical Society, any information I 
can give you I shall be happy to communicate—at the same 
time I must request it may be strictly confidential. 

“« Since I received your letter the plot begins to ripen. On 
the 8th a few of us dined together after the Clergy Widows’ 
meeting, and the subject was started by Cotton, who, very 
contrary to his inclination, had been named President for the 
next meeting—fixed, I believe, for the 17th of OG@ober. He 
seemed quite at a loss whether to attend the meeting or to 
withdraw his name; it was recommended to him to call 
together the committee originally appointed, but who had 
not acted, and to take their opinion as to the future arrange- 
ment of the society. 

“ Last Friday I was in the bookseller’s shop writing, and 
Cotton with Pickering brought Pole there, and they entered 
upon the business. Pole as secretary declined calling together 
the committee ; he said he had done so both personally and 
by letter, and they would not attend. If they had met, he 
said, of course the future regulations of the society were in 
their hands ; but as they had refused, a general meeting had 
taken place, and certain things had been determined upon, 
and therefore it was not in his power to make any alteration, 
but a citcular was now publishing which was to be sent to 
the clergy, and if they did not choose to attend it was not his 
fault. If the thing ended in a party business, the committee 
might thank themselves for not giving the proper directions 
as to the formation of the rules, etc. 
 * AsI, being present, became in some degree a party in the 

conversation, [ mentioned that I had found when I returned 
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home a note of invitation from him, and I wished to know 
what was the end proposed by the society. He referred me to 
the circular, the rough copy of which was produced and 
read. I begged to ask him one question—whether it was 
intended that religious points of doctrine should be discussed 
and argued upon at their meetings. He said it had been so 
determined ; and I immediately said, if so, I should beg to 
decline being a member, as I thought it calculated to produce 
no good whatever. Pickering declared himself quite of the 
same opinion. As to this circular, it is not yet come out, 
but I will endeavour to quote from memory ( observing first 
that I am told the subjects proposed are some of them different 
from what was proposed at the meeting—but by whom 
altered, or when, did not appear). After certain common- 
place orders as to forming a society to meet four times a year, 
you ate appointed President, and I think that all clergy 
acceding at the next meeting to the rules and regulations laid 
down are members. 

“TI am told it was proposed to begin the meeting with 
extempore prayer, but Pickering would not hear of it, and it - 
was fixed that he and Simpson were to arrange some prayets 
from the Liturgy forthe purpose. ‘The subjects for discussion | 
proposed in the circular, I think, are six—the First Article, 
Sponsors, then the best way of bringing back dissenters ; the 
others J have forgotten, but you will see them in the circular, 
which will as a matter of course be sent to you as President— 
at least I should suppose this would be the case. I am told 
that Heath, Anson, Johnson, and several others have declined. © 
I put the question to Pole whether the Archdeacon approved © 
of what was doing, but had no answer to the purpose. 
Cotton, whose name stood alphabetically first at the last 
meeting, and on that account was elected chairman, seems — 
terribly hampered ; I told him that, were I in his place, when — 
he had got the circular, I would send it to you, and say that, — 
as many of the elder clergy seemed to disapprove the thing, — 
he wished you to give him your advice. You will thus have — 
the circular, should it not be sent to you by the secretary, and — 
can then decide what steps, if any, you will think proper to — 
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take. I hope this letter will give you some hints which you 
pethaps would not otherwise have obtained.” 


From Dr. Butler to the Rev. Charles E. Cotton 


Otober 11th, 1826. 


“DEAR SIR, Pray accept my very sincete thanks for the 
favour of your communication. I am afraid the proposed 
Clerical Society will assume a very different form from that 
which I contemplated, and I certainly do not feel at all 
confident as to its utility. 

“* T must observe that its very preamble is in some measure 
incorrect. The natural inference to be drawn from the 
heading of the circular is that the society originated with me. 
Now that is incorrect. Mr. Pole mentioned to me that it 
was the wish of some of the younger clergy of the arch- 
deaconry to have mote intercourse with their seniors, for the 
purpose of obtaining information on many points which arise 
in the discharge of their parochial duties, and he did me the 
honour to ask my approbation of a plan to effect this, Stating 
that, if it had my concurrence, he should write to propose 
the formation of such a society. Conceiving that a society 
of this nature would form a bond of union between the 
younger and elder clergy, besides affording them much useful 
information in point of their parochial duties, I signified my 
assent ; but the original suggestion was from him, not from 
me, and all that I did was to signify my approbation. 

“Tt was then agreed that a committee should be formed, 
consisting of several very respectable gentlemen, whose names 
and number I do not exactly recolle&t ; but I think that few 
were at the meeting, except Mr. Curzon and Mr. Pole, unless 
you and Mr. Norman were also present. 

“ Not a word was said about doétrinal subjects ; and if I 
had had the least idea that they were to be introduced at the 
meetings, I should have argued strenuously against them. 

* The objects which I then publicly stated that I understood 
the society to have in view besides those of friendly inter- 
course wete principally connected with the discharge of 
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parochial duties, and the discussion of such difficult and 
peculiar cases as often arise, and in which a young clergyman 
may wish to have the advice of others with experience longer 
than his own. 


“ The subjeéts of which you have sent me a list may perhaps - 


be said for the most part to be within the range of the above 
plan—except the second, which I think highly objectionable. 

“T speak in this qualified way of all the subjects but the 
second, because I did not contemplate the formation of a 
debating society on specific subjects regularly proposed three 
months before. I contemplated that each member of the 
society who had occasion should propose at the meeting any 
cases of difficulty which had arisen in his parish, and take the 
opinion of his clerical brothers uponthem. This I conceived 
would be teally serviceable. A regular debate such as you 
propose may involve ingenious and possibly instructive 
exercise, but is not likely to be of much prattical use. And 
in faé&t I consider such debating society to offend at least 
virtually, if not actually, in some respects against the seventy- 
second and seventy-third Canons. A debate on the First 
Article respecting the august and incomprehensible essence 


of the Deity is one which I most earnestly deprecate. It is , 


a subject of too awful a nature to be discussed in debates at 
an inn. Forgive me for saying that I shrink with dismay 
from this familiar approach to a subje& which I can never 
contemplate in my most prfivate meditation without pros- 
tration of spirit and the most reverential awe. 

“ With regard to the prayers to be used at the meeting, if I 
thought any were proper I should say that none ought to be 
used but those from our own Liturgy, but I do not think that 
the meeting would a& in conformity with the spirit of the 
seventy-second and seventy-third Canons by using any. 
In my humble opinion it would be much better to meet on 
a ptayer day, attend as individuals at the regular service of 
the Church, and then proceed to business at the usual place 
of meeting. 

“With regard to the office of President, which it appears 
the society have resolved that I should be requested to accept, 
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I must beg leave to say that, although it was proposed to: 
confer this unmerited honour upon me at the visitation in 
June last, I then declined it, inasmuch as I was not resident 
in the county, nor ever likely to be present at a meeting. I 
must also beg leave to say that no communication in conse- 
quence of the resolution I allude to has been made to me, 
nor have I been consulted as to the formation of the society, 
its rules or objects, since it was first mentioned to me at the 
visitation—so that I not only have not acted as President, 
but cannot even consider myself as a member of the society, 
not could I with propriety belong to it under its present 
constitution. 

~ I trust I may be allowed to say that my own opinions ate 
neither lightly taken up nor easily to be laid down. I am 
alarmed, I confess, at the discussion proposed ; and even 
wete it a less awful subject, I should say that any discussion 
of any of the Articles of the Church of England, to which we 
have already assented, is unnecessary, and, if unnecessary,. 
can at best do no good. It is more likely to disunite than to 
conciliate. Now my object has always been conciliation. 
I am well aware that, although we all assent to the Articles, 
we do not all interpret them alike. Some consider them. 
Calvinistic, and some do not. My own opinions ate decided. 
I obtrude them upon no man, and I quarrel with no man for 
holding different ones. I know very well that, if I bring my 
Opinions into discussion, I shall neither convince nor be: 
convinced, and am likely to promote discord and ill-will 
rather than friendly intercourse and harmony. I therefore 
consider such discussions as ill adapted to further the ends 
of the society, and as foreign to its objects as understood by 
me when it was proposed at my last visitation. 

“I have troubled you at great length, because I consider 
the subject of the highest importance to the welfare and har- 
mony of the clergy of the archdeaconty, and I shall humbly 
think that it is better no such society should be formed than 
that it should embrace objects the discussion of which may 
lead to disunion, and which I think are hardly allowable by 
the ecclesiastical laws. I have felt bound to speak unre-. 
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setvedly, as I always shall, with every feeling of respect and 
good-will towards those who differ from me, but with a deep 





sense of the responsibility I owe to God and man in the ~ 
faithful discharge of my duties. If you have no objection — 
to State to the meeting on the 17th that you have communicated | 
to me the resolutions passed on August 3rd, with a view to — 
learning my sentiments previous to your taking the chair on — 


that day, I have none whatever to your communicating this 


letter, with my hearty respects and good-wishes to the gentle- | 


men then assembled. You and they will of course adopt 
such measures as may appear most eligible to yourselves with 
regatd to the dissolution or continuance of the society, but 


I hope you will not be offended at my wishing, for the reasons — 


already given, not to be one of its members. 


““T could wish to add that, although your letter is dated 7 
Otober 7th, it has the postmark of ‘ too late’ on it. I did — 
not receive it till Monday afternoon, when I was occupied — 


in preparing for two important public meetings in which I 
had to take a prominent part the next day. I was engaged 
from ten till near five yesterday in attendances on them, and 


returned with so severe a headache that I was unable to answer _ 


your letter till this day, when I have risen at six o’clock to 
begin; but as it is a whole school day, and I am greatly 
pressed with other affairs, I doubt whether I shall have time 
to finish till the next day.’ } 


From Lord Stowell 


London, Oétober 12th, 1826. 


““MY DEAR MR. ARCHDEACON, Many thanks are due to 
‘you for the charges with which you have favoured me, and I 
‘pay that debt of thanks with the most perfect sincerity. The 
charges are highly creditable to yourself and invaluable in 
information and use to your clergy. If duly applied by your 


* I have taken the foregoing from the draft in Dr. Butlet’s letter-book, 
atranging it according to his own marginal notes, but retaining passages 
of some length through which he had put his pen, probably as thinking 
them too long.—Ep. 
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clergy, they will produce real improvement within the extent 
of your jurisdiction. 

“IT am much less favourably inclined to our modern te- 
formers and northern philosophers than you appear to be, 
for I attribute to them worse intentions. All this parade of 
the improvement of the education of the lower classes has, 
in my opinion, wotfse intentions for its bottom than what 
your candoutr is willing to allow ; they have a strong tin@ure 
of motives pretty plainly avowed by many individuals amongst 
them of changing the order of society, and of giving an undue 
preponderance to classes who cannot be trusted with it with- 
out danger to the public safety. I am just come from a 
neighbouring part of your country—Buxton—on account of 
a theumatism by which I have been grievously annoyed. I 
have received benefit from the excellent baths there; but I 
need not add that my time of life forbids the hope of a perfect 
COLC. 


From the Rev. Charles E. Cotton 


Derby, O&ober 14th, 1826. 


““MR. ARCHDEACON, I have this moment received your 
obliging letter out of the post, and lose no time in making 
known to you that, upon the receipt of your letters yesterday, 
I thought it would be necessary to see Mr. Wood as soon 
as possible. I therefore sent a man over to him this morning, 
giving the heads of your most excellent letter, and requesting 
that he would do me the favour to dine with me at Dalbury 
on Monday and take a bed, when we might speak more fully 
upon the subject, and adding that, should that not be con- 
venient, I would meet him at Derby at any time previous to 
twelve o’clock on Tuesday. I shall make a point to adc 
according to your wishes ; and I feel confident that, should 
it be found necessary to read your admirable letter, it will 
give the greatest possible satisfaction to about two-thirds of 
yout clergy in the Archdeaconry of Derby. I hope Mr. 
Wood will be returned by the time you mention ; but should 
that not be the case, I can rely upon Mr. Johnson of Aston. 
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and others attending, who have expressed themselves exactly — 


according to what you have mentioned in your letter.” 


From the Rev. John Wood 


Oéatober 19th, 1826. 


““ my DEAR SIR, Little did I think that I should have been 
found amongst the combatants on the 17th; but so it was. 
Cotton’s summons was so very pressing that I could not 
refuse him—so here beginneth the history of the first and last 
meeting of the Clerical Society for debating controversial 
points of do&rine. Precisely at twelve Johnson, Lowther, 
Hall, Murphy, Pickering, and myself made our appearance, 
to the surprise, I believe, of the long-faced tribe, who appeared 
to be fully equipped for the field, and panting to engage in 


the wordy war. So have I seen two men stripped into buff. 


completely thrown into a state of derangement by the appear- 
ance of a set of fellows in the shape of constables, command- 
ing them to keep the peace. 

“ The Bishop Blaze (no unapt name for the worthy secre- 
tary as far as outside is concerned) expressed his pleasure at 
our attendance, little dreaming at the time that his six subjects 


must be laid upon the shelf for future discussion. ‘I have © 


received from the chaitman a letter from the Archdeacon, 
whom I thought it my duty to consult, particularly as he has 
been requested to be President of the society, which I beg 
leave to read previous to our entering upon business.’ The 
letter was read, the Prayer Book sent for, the Canons appealed 
to, and I was in hopes we should have got rid of the concern 
altogether ; but Johnson and Lowther seemed to wish the 
rules to be new-modelled, and thought that, leaving out the 
objectionable part, the society might be a good thing. We 
divided upon the question equal numbers, but Mr. Dickenson 
wished the clergy to meet, and therefore altered his vote. 
The younger Shirley came in afterwards, and took the lead 
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in conciliating the objectionable parts of the plan; and thus ~ 


it now stands that a Clerical Society shall be formed, for 

friendly intercourse and conversation upon professional 

duties, to meet on a prayer day, and go as individuals to 
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church previous to the meeting—open to all the clergy who 
choose to sign the rules. 

“ Vety unsatisfactory all this, I believe, to a great part of 
the meeting. You will of course receive a communication. 
Out wise sectetary freely confessed his errors and deficiencies: 
he ought to have written to the Bishop, but he forgot ; he 
would, however, amend his fault by a speedy communication 
of his proceedings to his lordship. _ He ought to have written 
to the Archdeacon, and sent one of the circulars ; but he did 
not get them printed till a few days before the meeting, and 
he had not time to receive an answer. I was accused of 
trying by a side wind to get tid of the society. Thinks I to 
myself, that is true enough, if I choose to confess it. 

~ When we divided, my vote and another were objected 
to by the secretary. I pleaded his invitation; but Mt. 
Simpson informed me that I was asked to discuss the subje&s 
mentioned in the circular, not to raise objetions. This bein 
the case, I voted myself useless, and took my hat, and othet 
hats were apparently in motion to follow the example of 
mine. The secretary had found he had gone too far ; and I, 
being always meek and mild, was prevailed upon to resume 
my place. Thus at three o’clock I returned unenlightened 
as I came, leaving a considerable number, as the secretaty 
observed, to discuss the merits of the soup and mutton, of 
which I have little doubt he would give a much better account 
than he could have done of his six subjeéts, had he been called 
upon for ideas about them. Between ourselves, I thought 
the party were terribly vexed the secretary had not written 
to the Bishop, hoping no doubt to have had a word of 
consolation which might have cheered them under the dis- 
appointment they experienced from the chairman’s com- 
munication. 

“Pray burn this scrawl.” 


From the Rev. Anthony Norman 


Brailsford, O&ober 20th, 1826. 
“DEAR sir, As I have reason to believe that the scheme 
of a Clerical Society originated with myself, I hope you will 
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suffer me to offer a word in explanation on the subject. My | 


object was that which you express in your letter to Mr. Cotton, 
but the feeling of party was so strong that I was obliged to 


bend to circumstances. ‘The orthodox kept aloof, and the 
low party carried the first meeting. The orthodox clergy-_ 


men were dissatisfied with themselves, and at the last meeting 


J -, 


came forward, and, I do trust, by steady perseverance carried — 


their measures. 

“ Respecting the form of the society, a copy of whose rules 
was submitted to you, suffer me to say that I decidedly 
opposed the design of discussing doétrinal subjects, but 
was obliged to bend for a time, or the whole of the scheme had 
fallen away. When your letter was read, I was much struck 
with the sight of the danger which I had been running, must 
plead my ignorance of it, and sincerely thank you for my 
escape. Indeed, if no other good arises, I have been in one 
view the cause of much good to about a score of my brother- 


clergy in drawing from you that most excellent letter. I for — 


one felt severely the rebuke which it put upon me, and I kiss 


the rod. But this single circumstance shows how beneficial | 


a meeting for mutual information may become to the clergy 


generally. Here was half a dozen of the body with the best | 


intentions, merely for want of information, about to incur 
the charge of the want of discipline and decorum. 

“You will be pleased to learn that your friendly wishes 
were not lost upon us, and that we so modified our measures 
as, I hope, whilst we satisfied one party we did not offend the 
other. We are, alas! much scandalised by the extremes of 
the parties. To attempt to unite them, I fear, is in vain. 
But they must be softened and lose much of their asperity 
by mutual and friendly intercourse.” 


From the Rev. John Wood 


Swanwick, November 13th, 1826. 


““mMY DEAR sIR, Your letter of the 21st of O&ober has 
remained unanswered till now, not because I have neglected 
ot forgotten its contents, but from an expectation that 
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something might occur which would render it necessary for 
me again to write to you, but not one word or hint have I 
heard respecting any further proceedings of the Clerical 
Society. The last meeting has probably cast a damper upon. 
the zeal of a considerable portion of the members. The 
objections made were totally unexpected, and happy would it 
have been for us all had the entire dispersion of the society 
taken place instead of this remodelling plan—which although 
cettainly better than to suffer them to proceed, yet sincerely 
could I have wished it had been entirely done away with. I 
should not be surprised if some letter had been written to 
the Bishop ; indeed I think, if I recolle@ correétly, one of the 
patty found fault with Cotton for his application to you, 
saying, if he considered it necessary to make any application, 
he ought to have applied to the highest authority (forgetting, 
I presume, that you had been requested by themselves to: 
accept the office of President). 

“I consider Pole in himself as a harmless animal, but 
possibly one that might be goaded on till he kicks at and 
annoys his neighbours. He regrets, I understand, nothing 
that took place at the last meeting, except his condescension 
in requesting me to return when I was leaving the room on. 
account of the impertinent objection made by him to my vote 
about the alteration of the rules. Individually I sincerely 
wish he had not requested me to return, as I should in that 
case have entirely been clear of the business. The matter,. 
however, must be made the best of ; and as I have signed my 
name to their new rules, I shall make a point of attending 
—unless I see it assuming an objectionable form, in which: 
case I shall not hesitate a moment in withdrawing my name. 

‘Thus what I have done and what I mean to do is easily 
determined ; but when I come to the more material part of 
your letter, “ what I would do in your case,’ I confess there 
appeats greater difficulty. Your official situation of course 
totally precludes all idea of a€ting as a party man ; yet I really 
think, after what has passed, I should not offer myself as a. 
member unless solicited by the secretary, under the direction 
of a meeting, to become so. Your very friendly letter and 
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the attention you have paid, though adverse to the plans 
intended to be proceeded upon, certainly demand this as a 
matter of couttesy—I perhaps should say of right. Should 
such an application be made to you, as the rules have been 
altered and the objectionable parts done away with—though 
it should be added that this was not done without a struggle, 
the members being equal on each side—I think I should not 
object to become an honorary member. As, however, the 
sectetaty had no order of this description (at least whilst I 
remained with them), it will give you an opportunity of seeing 
what may pass at the next meeting in January, and from what 
then takes place you will be better able to form an opinion 
whether you will like to become a member or not—saying 
this, I mean if solicited to do so—for in my humble opinion 
your official situation, independent of your kind attention to 
the clergy in general, demands this. 

““T may be wrong, but I cannot help thinking that either 
Pole will write to the Bishop, and if encouraged by him, will 
bring his letter to the next meeting, and the party will muster 
in force to carry his plans into execution, or they will let 
the matter sleep; and if they find they are watched, will 
by degrees suffer it, as a meeting of the clergy of the archdeaconty, 
to dwindle away, and after a few meetings to sink into ob- 
livion. As some one observed, we shall soon have said all 
that can be advanced about marrying and burying, and then 
nothing will remain to be discussed but the merits of the 
soup and pudding. 

“* Be this, however, as it may, I cannot help considering it 
as a bold and daring attempt, though certainly not so intended 
by the original promoters of the scheme, to draw together 
the younger clergy, and induce them to become patties to 
the plans of a certain set, contrary, I shall always think, to 
the welfare and good order of that establishment which we 
have all sworn to support. I say this with all due deference 
to your better judgement ; but such are my feelings upon the 
subje&, and I think you would blame me were I not openly 
and candidly to declare them to you.” | 
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The following letter is perhaps the only extant record 
of Dr. Butler’s manner of teaching, for no doubt the style 
here adopted was the one moét usual with him in school. 
The letter was occasioned by an exaggerated report of some- 
thing said by Professor Scholefield about Dr. Butler’s having 
used forte for “ perhaps” in the Latin notes to his edition 
of Aeschylus. : 


To Dr. Butler’s Son 
February 15th, 1827. 

“DEAR TOM, That you may not be so ignorant a beast as 
your father I beg to inform you 

“ That forte is the ablative case of fors, and signifies by 
chance or by hap; 

“That forsitan is the nominative case of fors, joined to the 
vetb s## and the conjun@ion az, and answers to the word 
perhaps, which is not very different from ly-haps. But the 
difference in the use of the two words is this : forze is used to 
express accident or chance ; forsitan to express doubt. 

“* Forte relates to facts. 

“ Forsitan to opinions. 

“Thus. when Horace says, “Forte per angustam tenuis 
nitedula rimam Repserat in cumeram frumenti,’ or ‘ Ibarm 
forte via sacra,’ he could not have said forsitan in either case, 
for he was relating an accidental matter of fac, not a probable, 
but doubtful, matter of opinion. 

“When Virgil says, *forsitan illum Deducant aliquae 
Stabula in Gortynia vaccae,’ he could not have said forte, 
because he was not relating an actual matter of fat, but 
hazarding a probable conjecture. Furthermore— 

“You will generally find forte used with a past tense, 
forsitan with a present. This does not always hold, but from 
the nature of their significations it must generally. Further- 
‘more, forte is generally used with an indicative ; forsitan is 
used with a subjun@ive only, or with an indicative future 
which is equivalent to a subjunctive present. 

“A subjunétive after forte often depends upon a preceding 
conjunction—as ‘cum forte venissem.’ But though this is 
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the broad distinction between forte and forsitan, yet is forte 
sometimes used instead of forsitan, though the converse may 
not hold. When Cicero says, ‘ Nisi forte magis erit parri- 
cida,’ a doubt and not a matter of fad is being expressed ;. 
but then you see wi is being joined with forte, which brings 
it tantamount to forsitan, and in similar cases forte is used 
with these sort of conjunétions—‘ Si quis vestrum forte 
miretur,’ for ‘ Forsitan aliquis miretur.? In ‘forte aliquis 
dixerit ? doubt is expressed as much as if the writer had said 
‘ forsitan aliquis dixerit ’—but there is a question in this case 
whether forsztan should not be used instead of forte. 

“Now I presume you know as much about forte and 
forsitan as the Greek Professor, and perhaps a little more. 

“ T have heard nothing from Cameron : I fear he has failed. 


I am your affectionate father, ““'s$, BUTLER. 


“ Every writer of Latin from Horace down to the present 
day sometimes makes a slip, so that I may very likely have 
written forte for forsitan, though I know not where ; and if 
I have done nothing worse than that, I shall not be very 
unhappy about it.” 


At a meeting of the School trustees held 5th April 1827, 
the Rev. G. Maddock?! complained of a valuation agreed 
upon between the solicitors to the trustees and those who 
represented it as being too high. It was resolved that 
a special meeting be called to ascertain Dr. Butler’s opinion. 
At the special meeting held 19th April Dr. Butler recom- 
mended that £250 should be accepted in lieu of £300, if 
paid at once. On 26th April the Rev. G. Maddock paid 
in this sum, and this was the end of the whole matter— 


* The Rev. George Ashby Maddock of Brasenose, B.A. 1811, M.A. 1814, 
of Greenfields, Shrewsbury. He used to shoot the cats about Coton Hill 
and cure their skins, with which he made a cloak for his mother. When 
this lady was seen wearing it about Coton Hill, the boys used to recognize 
the skins and say ‘‘ Yon’s our cat, by the shoulder,’ and “‘ Yes and yon’s 
ourn,” and so forth. I had this from my father. 
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roughly about three years and a half from the time when 
Dr. Butler took it in hand. In the course of a letter which 
the Master of St. John’s wrote on 30th April to congratulate 
Dr. Butler, he said, ‘ The School is whol y indebted to your 
exertions, and very few men, if any other, could have sur- 
mounted the obstacles which were opposed to an agteement.” 


eee 


CORRESPONDENCE, APRIL OR MAY 1827—14TH DECEMBER 1827 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 
April or May, 1827. 


~. You have ated wisely and consistently with regard to the 
Athenaeum. William Hustler our registrary, and many 
others, are just doing the reverse of Heber, and ate backing 
out as fast as they can. [Nothing more found on this sub- 
ject.—Ep.] 
| * 

“ Gordon has been unfairly used, I think. Had I been 
here, he should not have tried for the Smith’s Prize. Two 
of three examinets Trinity men, so that it can only be con- 
sidered a College prize now. Besides Airey was private 
tutor to Turner—a fact alone sufficient to turn the scale 
directly or indite€tly in Turner’s favour. Now the Master 
of Trinity ex offcio is an examiner for the Craven Scholar- 
ship ; but as his two sons are sitting now, he very becomingly 
withdraws from the examination. Gwatkin of St. John’s 
told Melville of our College that if St. John’s had the senior 
wrangler next year, he would not allow him to sit for the 
ptize unless Airey appointed a deputy ; and he is right. 

~ I went last Friday to see the new comedy School for Grown 
Children. On coming out I had my pocket picked—Ze. my 
gold watch, chain, and seals (with fishing devices, club arms, 
etc.), all snatched in an instant. I knocked the rascal down 
under a hackney coach, and then just as I was hooking him 
two of his worthy comrades pinned me against the walls of 
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the Piazzas, and the thief escaped. I went to the station, 


got bills printed, offered a handsome reward, etc., but all to 


no purpose. Tempus fugit, or the watch is flown. 
“IT hear that Tom and Hildyard have both done well at 


| 
| 


. 
oe 


the Craven examination. After two days (and they have | 
had seven of it) twenty candidates were dismissed: it is — 
great folly in lads who have no pretensions so to annoy the © 


examiners.”’ 
: * 


To —(e) 
May 3fd, 1827. 
** DEAR SIR, Your letter, which I had the honour to receive 
yesterday, calls for some explanation on my part. Educated 
at a public school myself for nearly nine years, and having 


been now head-maéster of one for more than thrice that time, — 


I must have made little use of my opportunities of obsetva- 
tion if I have not learnt something of the habits and treat- 
ment of boys. But anomalies sometimes occur, and when 
they do I am always anxious to know how to treat them. 
I mean nothing invidious to the masters of the other principal 
public schools in this kingdom, with all of whom I am more 
ot less acquainted, and some of whom I know intimately, 
when I say that I think I am at least as anxious as any of my 
brethren respecting the moral as well as intellectual improve- 


ment of the boys under my care. I cannot force them all © 


to be first-rate scholars, because all have not the same capacity ; 
but if I train them to be honourable and virtuous men, I am 
conferring a greater benefit upon themselves and on society 


than by all the learning I can give them. With this view I 


always exercise peculiar vigilance over boys while their 
habits are yet unformed ; and if I know them to be either 
bad or good, the line of condu& to be pursued towards them 
is easily matked. It is only in doubtful cases that I want 


information ; and I feel it not only no trouble, but a duty, © 
to communicate with parents in such cases—which indeed — 


are not very frequent. I have now but two other instances 
out of above two hundred boys. In general I have found 
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such communications thankfully received, and produ@ive of 
material good, when met with corresponding frankness and 
co-operation. If they are not so met, and if a parent is more 
anxious to justify his son than to approve of the mastet’s 
citcumspedction, I grant that no advantage can result beyond 
what the master must derive from the satisfation of having 
discharged his duty.” 


* 


From Baron Merian 
May 31St, 1827. 

“ DEAR SIR, Your letters surprised and rejoiced me. Sur- 
ptise : Aeschylus bis editur. You did not tell me a word of it 
before, which reticence is not praiseworthy. Rejoicing : 
Your shooting through Paris, which will be a most delightful 
thing to your vetulus columbus. And to see your son will still 
enhance it. Let him be as his father is, ot become, and all 
will be right. Spadikins, if there were many men like you 
spread all over the globe, bishops and not bishops, what a 
life it would be, this human life! 

“Yet I will not extol you for, I had almost said throwing 
away, £100 for two old-fashioned books, one of which is 
worth just fourpence. If your son happen to be not such 
an Aldinian as you, those same gems will rust and rot, or be 
sold for a straw. Or if you fix them at Shrewsbury (the 
celebrated mansion of loud-voiced ladies), who will ever, in 
days to come, look at them? Let libraries be small in 
quantity, and large in use. Here’s my sermon. You shall 
not have a tight exclusive to preaching. 

~ There’s bloody war about the piramids. [I humbly beg 
leave to exclude the y, since the word has no mote of fite 
about it than the boot of a Dutchman, but is pi (article) and 
ramad (high structure, towet. Stop, where am I got ?), in 
spite of all the classics.] Young vindicates, not in person, 
his incontestable right of priority. Champollion, vain and 
silly like a peacock, thinks himself sole emperor of the Nile, 
and the rest of mankind doomed to hear and believe his 
fictions. I hope Mr. Drummond has sent you the first 
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attack upon Champollion ; a much severer one is just peeping 


out of the press. Iam very glad Hughes is so well provided 
for; but how proceeds his amiable sister ?—that I am still 
mote avidulous to know. I might have said ‘ avid,’ but 


you would have cried classically, ‘Fy ! Swift and Pope have 


int. 


ores 


% 
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it not: the diminutive is very good ; avidity is excellent ; but | 


as to avid (which of course must have preceded both)—pugh ! 


’tis a shame ; let me not hear it.’ Sa/vete classics ! your logic © 


is admirable. Miss H. or Mrs. Monk has carried me far. 
As to your bridges under the sea, look first a little at French 


Master Brunel’s under the Thames, and rather keep aloft. — 
Now for Longman’s banditti ms.; pray think no more — 
about it—it has found another way. But Swith-Barton and — 
the Soosoo vocabulary—that would be food for the hobby- — 


horse of old oyaeic,”’ 


From the Same 


June 5th, 1827. 
* 


“Have you ever thought about ambrosia? It is literally © 
‘immortal,’ or giving immortality. The Indian form identical | 
is amritam. Now a is the privativum—wmrit, for mari is — 
mors, mott—am a mere termination. The Greek is to be | 
spelt (Johnson knew not that to spell is to split) 4-mBpoc-ia; _ 
where you finally deprehend m8pdc, the mother both of mort ; 


and of Bpotoc; for the old ws split into m ands, and your 
ABpotoc, dmBpdcioc (a- or immortal), are all but one word, 
a little diversified. And thus a poor mouse has offered to 
a great lion the Greek form for the Latin wort-nus, of which 
the lion was perhaps not aware. This is one instance of 


thousands. I could really wish that some of your youth. 
would metely for the sake of classicum, metely in order to~ 


elucidate hard words and passages in Latin and Greek authors, 
betake themselves to the way Iam showing. They and you 


would be surprised at the unexpected rea/ classic profit (there’s — 
no hobby-horse in this), and at. your next speech-day break- — 


fast a little dissertation on faéts of this sort would be, I trow, 
just as well as any Ouoadusque tandem, or “Anapec *A@unaioi, 


PRO 
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“Now for Venice. If the matter may be delayed till 
September or Oétober, I shall, I hope, be able to serve you. 
I shall then have some means of getting at the treasure of 
St. Mark. I would only request to be instru@ed how the 
collation is to be performed, and learn the shortest and surest 
proceeding, for those hesperidal dotfori are amazing blunderers. 

“ Never in your life will you find the Soosoo vocabulary 
in a catalogue. It is called A Grammar and Vocab. of the 
Susoo Language (Edinburgh, 1802, 8vo), and was published 
by the missionaries (Bible-men), who do not sell, but gladly 
give it. Now ptay get some good man of their fraternity 
to write to them and ask for two copies. Now there’s a 
good boy.” 


From B. H. Kennedy, Esq. 


Paignton, Torbay, July 22nd, 1827. 


~ MY DEAR sir, You said in your last letter it was probable 
that, instead of engaging an assistant immediately, you should 
wait till Tom had taken his degree. Iam now writing on the 
supposition that you retain that intention. Without further 
prelude, if you think that I can in any way be useful to you 
for one year from Oober next my best efforts are at your 
disposal. | 

“ You will not charge me with fickleness, for you will 
instantly see that my present proposal is not inconsistent with 
my former condué in declining your original offer. For in 
the first place, although on mistaken grounds, I did expect a 
fellowship, and in that case intended to decline pupils and read 
law after the present vacation. But now I should be obliged 
to devote the greater portion of my time next year to pupils ; 
and thus, supposing law to be my view, the sactifice of time 
at Cambridge or at Shrewsbury would be the same. Again, 
could I then in my own opinion have spared a year, I should 
not have dreamed of offering myself to you for that limited 
period, still less have accepted the situation for that limited 
petiod with the intention of so soon resigning it, when I knew 
you desired an assistant who would stay with you at least 
for some years. 
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“And now I offer myself to fill up the interval (or the 


greater part of it) before Tom’s degree, if you persevere in | 


that plan ; if you do not, I cannot expec that you will accept 


my offer. Of course I do not seek emolument, and therefore — 


you would make your own terms; but if by a sacrifice of 
emolument I could obtain the more improving and intellectual 
employment, I should prefer it. My objects are to avoid the 
expense of residence in college, to live a regular life, and to 
free myself from the oppression of a numerous acquaintance ; 
above all, to have the advantage of your advice and assistance 
in my Studies and in the art of teaching. For Mr. Tatham has 
intimated to my father that the classical le€tureship at St. 

ohn’s College will be offered to me after my fellowship— 
which I shall probably accept, and enter upon its duties in 
Oétober twelvemonth. 

“TI do not know whether you have ever thought of pub- 
lishing Musae Salopienses ; but should you have such an inten- 
tion, I should be most glad to devote some of my leisure 
hours to the sele€tion and arrangement of the exercises. I 
think my eye sufficiently practised to dete& most of the few 
cabbaged verses which may have crept into the Play-books. 

“Should my proposal meet your views, I should be able 
to join you about the 14th of Oétober. 

“TI trust the sea has proved beneficial to Mrs. Butler and 
Tom, to whom with the rest of your family I beg to be 
kindly remembered, and remain, dear Sir, 

“Ever your grateful and attached pupil, 
“'B. H. KENNEDY.” 


The arrangement above indicated was nearly frustrated 
by Kennedy’s standing for Rugby on the tesignation of 
Dr. Wooll. The appointment, however, of Mr. Arnold 
enabled Kennedy to stay the whole year at Shrewsbury, 
as otiginally intended. 


From Dr. Maltby 


Buckden, September 25th, 1827. 
““MY DEAR DR. BUTLER, Long before this time the trustees 
of Rugby School must have bitterly lamented the injustice 
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done to you when they preferred Wooll to Dr. Sam. Butler, 
and the only reparation they can make to society is to ele& 
the best man they can. 
“* As to your coming forward now, I consider it out of the 
question ; and no one could think of opposing you.” 
* 


From the Rev. James Tate 


Richmond, Yorks, October 2nd, 1827. 


“‘ MY DEAR siIR, Fortunately or unfortunately, turn out as 
it may, I was so gratified with your letter and the permission 
to make any use of it that I pleased, that I dispatched it to 
Rugby on the very day it was received. 

“But really, my dear sir, the game is already so deeply 
and cleverly played or playing in powerful recommendation 
through personal letters to the governors (not that I can raise 
any such engines), that even a pupil of yours, if he has yet 
to start, will find many fair chances of success pre-engaged. 

“With regard to myself, I confess, if anything could 
encourage me to hope in this pursuit, it certainly would be 
the generous tribute of praise which a man so pre-eminent 
as yourself has bestowed upon my name. 

“ Forgive me, dear sir, if I State what my friend Archdeacon 
Headlam knows to be true, that the periphrasis I use for the 
Head-Master of Shrewsbury is—the King of Schoolmasters. 

| “ Ever faithfully and affectionately yours, 
Tia]Se LATE 


From the Rev. H. A. S. Atwood 


Oéober 8th, 1827. 
* 

“ The retirement of Dr. Wooll from Rugby, at least the 
notification of his intention to do so shortly, affords ample 
matter for conversation and inquiry in these parts. More 
than once your name has been mentioned. Mr. Leigh, who 
was with us yesterday, asked me if I thought you would. 
accept it if strongly solicited by all the trustees. I said I 
thought certainly not.” 
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The Mr. Leigh above mentioned is no doubt Chandos | 
Leigh, Esq., of Stoneleigh Abbey, who was raised to the ~ 
peerage by Lord Melbourne in 1839. Mr. Leigh was not 
yet one of the trustees of Rugby School, but was elected — 
later, as Lord Leigh, in 1844. There cannot, I think, be © 
a doubt that had Dr. Butler so wished he would have been 
appointed to the head mastership of Rugby without opposi- 
tion; but Shrewsbury had now nearly twice as many boys 
as Rugby, whose numbers at Christmas, 1827, were only a — 
hundred and twenty-three, and Dr. Butler could not be © 
expected to leave a school of his own creation, where the 
trustees now let him have absolutely his own way, for one — 


in which there was no knowing what unforeseen difficulties — 


he might not meet with. 


From Baron Merian 
Odober oth, 1827. 


*K 

** What a loss England and the globe have sustained since 
your last! But it is my belief that the benevolent and vast 
plans of Canning will be even better executed without than 
with him. His genius was too towering ; ’tis now replaced 
by talent, and this does better in this world of mediocrity. 
Your King has shown himself gloriously in (@) creating and 
(>) maintaining the present gust. He was not fond of Canning 
and yet he appointed him. ‘That’s royal. England has the 
respect of the universe ; if she proceeds moderately in the 
present path, but without vacillation, she will become the 
queen of nations. But help Ireland. 

“ Paulo minora canamus. Karcher 1s overjoyed at your — 
sentence. His diétionary will be all over Latin, and he im- — 
plores your protection if, upon inspection, you find the work 
worthy of your patronage. Remember that, since the obit 
of yon other Samuel, you are the Ilion of classicism in Great 
Britain. This I devoutly acknowledge, yet it does not detain 
me a bit from fighting you on another ground, that of uni- 

* Dr. Parr. 
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versal palaver, where I strut and crow as fierce as a game-cock. 
Your letter has lit a sudden light. I find that you are a perfect 
Aristotelian, a declared synthetist, a pilot that steers back- 
watd from the mouth to the spring, an architect that thinks 
that gathering small pebbles will make a palace. Now I am 
the total reverse of all this. Hine Hae lacrymae. 1 begin if 
possible at the top, and sail downward. If we agreed in 
philosophy, we should agree in grammar immediately. But 
you place generalities at the tail of millions of particularities, 
supposing parts to have been before the whole, and the human 
mind to be at first an empty bag, or, if you please, a lump of 
butter in July, impressible or implebile by those innumerable 
exterior objects which surround us without control from the 
cradle to the grave. Consider pray what a confounded con- 
fusion would arise in the mind of men, if there was no pre- 
vious tuler within to receive and master and distribute the 
inroar. Such a complete passivity, can it be the essence of 
a reasonable mind, a spark of the divinity ? No, the ruler is 
evident ; innate, general, domineering ideas, simple and firm, 
precede the hurly-burly of this world; if not, the oixoyménu 
would be a Bedlam. What you call abstractions are in fact 
precursions. Does a man laboriously abstraé& (ze. collec) 
his notion of ‘hollow’ from the inspection of pots, cups, 
boots, and thimbles? Never. That’s downright Condillac ; 
and if you could reject it, we should be one in grammar, as 
we are in heart. 

* As to sound, it is of very little import, for every notion 
has crept into every sound (or form). ‘There is no tie be- 
twixt sense and sound; against onomatopoiia do but com- 
pare ‘to bark’ in divers idioms. Lastly, you speak more of 
things, and I of names. Certe, ut lapides, lapide opus eft ; sed 
etiam, ut lapis nomines, ratione quadam opus est; haec autem in 
verbo quodam, cut generals notio ines, latet. Denominata enim 
res a prominenti quadam qualitate, cujus expressio semper e verbo 
simpliciusimo hausta. ‘Thence the Chinese call the verb the 
living engendering word: the rest they call dead. No doubt 
there’s a set of verbs—they call them nominal, as to handle 
—which are plainly derived from nouns ; but such verbs are 
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of secondary formation, and their parent nouns had been © 


preceded by those prior simplicissima verba. 


“SUING . . . DUCO SUSPIRIA SOOSOO, SODES, SI SOOSOO — 


SUCCURRIT, SUSCIPE SOOSOO.”’ 


Here Baron Merian’s letters come to an end. He died, 
as I have already said, on the 25th April 1828. 


To an Assistant Master and Former Pupil 


O€ober 2nd (?), 3rd (°), 4th (?), 1827. 

‘DEAR —, —All extremes defeat their own ends, and 
especially that of rigour. Jones in a fit of despair refused 
to be flogged. I did not choose to let him incur the mischief 
of expulsion, and I flogged him by main force. But he so 
utterly despairs of doing anything that may satisfy you that 
I hardly know whether by much and kind remonstrance I 
have brought the boy’s mind into a right tone. I had him 
in my library for an hour to do his derivations for his evening 


Greek lesson. He did them well and corre@tly. Imade him | 


construe and parse it tome. He did so with some mistakes, 
but such as I considered venial, and in which it was much 
better to set the boy right by asking him a question or two, 
and making him think, than by intimidating him by threats 
and anger. 

““T know you mean well, but you expe& more than human 
nature is capable of ; and not one, but one and all, of the boys, 
as far as they can venture to do so, make remonstrances when 


I come to punish them, that they are sent down for more 


slight offences than boys are usually flogged for. 

“IT have always flogged them that I might support your 
authority, but without always feeling that it was likely to 
prove a serviceable correction. I have more than once 
thought it was only hardening them, and that the despair of 
doing anything that would be accepted by you if it was not 
quite correct drove them to do nothing at all. The strong 
and serious case which I have had to-day induces me to beg 
that you will remit something of this extreme rigour without 
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_ giving way to too much laxity. All great severity destroys 
its own effect.” 


To the Same 


Shrewsbury, O&ober 5th, 1827. 
* 


“I think every boy here knows my hatred of falsehood, 
and my indignation at any attempts to maintain it, and I also 
know that mote general good is done by my expressions of 
scorn for the meanness of so contemptible a vice than by 
ten floggings to the individual who praétises it. Depend 
upon it, a fine perception of moral rectitude is better in- 
culcated by example and exhortation than by blows. It 
may be instilled into the mind, but cannot be beaten into 
{t. 

“Undoubtedly, if a boy persists in a flagrant course of 
lying, as in the instance of D— G— and the coachman, 
I should deem it my duty to flog him severely. But to meet 
evety petty excuse which a boy makes to save himself from 
punishment with the rod would in my judgement be not 
to correct but to tyrannise. 

““Incessant flogging only hardens the offender. It makes 
him callous to punishment, and takes off the edge of moral 
feeling instead of whetting it. Ifthe punishment of flogging 
is inflicted for petty offences, no greater remains for heavier 
ones, and the effect is destroyed by the frequency. 

“Your own sense of honour leads you, as mine leads me, 
to detest falsehood as much as Paley or any other moralist 
can. Iam glad that you have it so keenly ; for how much 
soever you may have cultivated it elsewhere, you must be 
sensible that I educated you in it ; but I have also 4 sense of 
humanity, and an exercise of judgement and forbearance, 
which you do not seem to me to take sufficiently into the 
account. 


* 


“With regard to your saying that I believed Jones’s story 
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in preference to yours, it is really going too far to answer 


you. I never asked him his story, and to this hour I do not 
know what his story is. 

“T punished him because you sent him down, and I wished 
to maintain your authority. I remonstrated with you on 
your rigour, because the boy in a fit of desperation refused 
to be flogged, and because I knew that boys in general are 
not driven to this aét but by some strong motive, and because 
I knew also that there is but one opinion about your severity ; 
and wete any confirmation necessary your present letter 
affords it. 

““T once more repeat that I am persuaded no good arises 
from such frequent floggings for ‘ shirking,’ as you call it, 
and I request that you will exercise moderation in the selection 
of cases of this nature. Unquestionably some punishment is 
necessary, but not to that extent to which you carry it; nor 
is idleness to go unpunished, though an idle boy is not to be 
flogged every morning. Our weekly conferences will pretty 
well point out the ordinary cases for punishment in the week 
ensuing. ‘The extraordinary will occur either from cases of 
idleness and miscondué in boys not included in the ordinary 
cases, or in grosser idleness and misconduct than usual in 
those that are. An intelligent master can be at no loss in 
the selection of these, if he can govern his temper ; and if he 
cannot, he ought not to hold an appointment which exposes 
him to continual irritation. 

“ps. Since the above was written I have received your 
note. I am quite sure your intention is good; but your 
modus operand 1s too harsh, in my opinion—at least I know 
I should not myself punish boys where I punish them because 
you send them to be punished. 

** As to my being an Egyptian taskmaster— Heaven forbid ! 
I do as I would be done by. But neither yourself nor all 
your coadjutors seem to be sufficiently aware of that golden 
maxim of Tacitus which I always wish to carry into effe@: 
“Omnia scire non omnia exsequi.? I ought to be made 
acquainted with everything, and left to my discretion in the 
selection of objects and cases of animadversion. I trust now 
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we perfectly understand each other. Once more believe me 
yours truly, Rees Fe 

“T have seen Jones again, and told him that he will not be 
allowed to be idle, but that no impossibilities are required 
of him.” 


This master resigned his appointment very shortly 
afterwards. 


LeStimontal from Dr. Butler to B. H. Kennedy, Esq., who was 
then Standing for the Head Mastership of Rugby 


About O&ober roth, 1827. 

““DEAR KENNEDY, It is impossible that I can refuse a 
testimonial to your high and, I believe, unexampled merits 
as a Classical scholar, and to your work and honour as a man. 
Of all my distinguished pupils, who have done honour to 
their teachers and themselves at the University, there is none 
who can compare with you in the splendour of his success. 

“Two of the highest University prizes obtained in 1823 
while you were at school—so utterly without my knowledge 
and assistance, that I felt it right to send a certificate to the 
Vice-Chancellor of my always discouraging boys from such 
attempts while under my care till they are a€tual members of 
the University. 

“3. In 1824 the Pitt Scholarship in the very second term of 
your residence, after an examination of unexampled splendour, 
leaving all competitors of two and three years’ Standing far 
behind you, and being declared facile princeps. 

“4. In the same year the gold medal for the Greek Ode. 

ese ine ieatin: Odes 

“6. The Porson Prize. 

“7. In 1825 the gold medal for the Epigrams. 

“8. In 1826 for the third time the Porson Prize. 

“9. In 1827 the first of the first class on the Classical 
Tripos ; and, 10, the senior medal. 

“Mote prizes than I gained myself—more than were 
gained by any other individual of my pupils. 
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“ Mote than were gained by any one individual whom I 
can find in the records of the University within the same 
space of time. 

““ What can I say more, but that you are coming to me now 
to be an assistant for a twelvemonth, and that if elected to 
Rugby you know my system and will have the benefit of seeing 
all the details of it, and receiving my best advice, till the time 
of removal to your own Station ?” 


To Dr. Butler’s Son from Miss Butler 


Shrewsbury, November 29th, 1827. 


“MY DEAREST TOM, I have just half an hour in which I 
hope to give you a faint idea of the commotion your coming 
of age made yesterday in this place. Not a soul among the 
tradespeople knew of the event till Tuesday, but then active 
pteparations were set on foot to celebrate it. Accordingly 
the bells began to ring at eight o’clock, and continued to do 
so most part of the day; cannons were fired; the band 
played ; sheep were roasted ; and a party of fifty of the friends 
and tradespeople of the family sat down to dinner at the 
Raven—tickets a guinea each. Mr. Braine and Mr. Iliff 
wete the presidents, and the meeting was kept up till a late 
hour, and was a very respectable assembly. 

“Nothing could exceed the warmth of the townspeople 
but that of the boys, who were literally beside themselves, 
and had a day of noise and fun to their hearts’ content. They 
got up the three chapel bells and rang them, as well as all 
the breakfast bells, almost all day. They had a band and four 
rounds of cannon stationed in the school garden, which they 
never let rest for a moment ; they had four flags hoisted on 
the school tower, and they sent up fireworks and squibs, and 
they shouted at every one of the family that ever ventured a 
head out of doors the whole day. This noise, together with 
the clapping, hurraing, and singing of the whole school, you 
may suppose made no small commotion; and as it was 
incessant, I hear many of the boys are to-day quite hoatse. 
They sung ‘ God save Tom Butler’ with all their might, and 
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the only thing they regretted was that they did not know it 
in time to have a flag with your name on it hoisted on the 
towet. Several houses were illuminated in the evening, and 
we had the hand-bells and singers at all the houses after dark. 
The boys enjoyed theit roast beef and plum pudding and wine 
and dessert extremely, and were in the vety highest spirits 
imaginable. The masters too were particularly cordial and 
good-natured. They all dined at the Raven except Hubber- 
sty, who was engaged to a party at Greenfields, and Iliff was 
at the very head of the rejoicings. He did not know the 
event which took place till too late to provide a dinner like 
outs for his boys, but he gave them all wine and cut up two 
guinea cakes among them, which pleased them as well. Dr. 
and Mrs. Dugard dined with us, as did Harriet, and the three 
little girls came to dessert. They were quite wild, and kept 
saying, “Oh, mamma, how happy I are! Whata vety pretty, 
what an amusing day I have had!’ etc., etc. 

“ The children drank tea with Mrs. Bromfield out of yout 
silver teapot, and Sharpe of course was of the patty. Harriet 
invited him to dine with her, which he did ; and all the children 
had their dinner downstaits. The masters all supped with 
us, as did Fred Cory, and John Underwood, who was in 
Shrewsbury ; and most of our friends either called or sent 
their congratulations, but none were kinder than Mts. 
Maddock. 

“ Papa and mamma sent a dinner to the servants and work- 
men at each of their farms, with a quart of ale apiece to drink 
yout health; and Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Evans (the women 
there) had each a gown. We all came in for beautiful pre- 
sents, as yout keepsakes, which you shall see when you come 
down ; and, in short, I think nothing was omitted that could 
be thought of. But as we had no idea of receiving such a 
compliment as was paid in the rejoicings of the day, it is a 
wonder if nothing was omitted. 

“ We all unite in very best love to you ; and believe me, 
dearest Tom, 

“Your most affectionate sister, 
““ MARY BUTLER. 
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““ Everybody regretted that you were not present yesterday, 
but I think you would have found the attentions paid almost 
painfully oppressive, and were better out of the way. Papa 
sent a letter to the party at the Raven to thank them for their 
attentions, and they were much pleased with it.” 


From Mr. John Pardoe 


Little Stretton, December 14th, 1827. 
“str, As some pupils of yours on their Way home yester- 
day passing through Little Stretton Took and threw a 
Quantity of round leaden Bullets at the Inhabitants Houses 
to demolish the Windows &c. And have broken several 
panes of Glass at several of the Houses, I myself have picked 
up five leaden bullets, and two white Peas, which they threw 
at my Windows, which I have taken care of them, the peas 
took me in the Face as they threw them. Them were they 
that went on the Outside the Coach, and those that threw 
the Bullets went by Chaise. It is requested you will Inform 
Me of the Names of these young Gentlemen and were their 
Parents reside, As we may know wete to write to them and 
inform them of the Circumstance &c. such Conduét is not 
to be put up with. your immediate Attention to this and 
an Answer by return of Post will much Oblige 
“Your most obedient servant 
*“* JOHN PARDOE.” 
Note in Dr. Butler’s handwriting : 


Kemmes 
G. Lowe by chaise. 
Patdoe 
Hoskyns ? 
Greenley 
Newton ? 
Thomas ? 
‘ Chandos Wren Hoskyns, author of Talpa; or, Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm, etc., and M.P. for Hereford 1869-1874. 
° Sir Charles Newton, kK.c.B., late Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities at the British Museum. 
> Afterwards Canon of Canterbury and highly distinguished at Oxford. 
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Gill 


Baciet Hinside coach. 


There was no draft of any answer. 


* T.S. Evans, Canon of Durham, and one of the mos brilliant scholars 
of the time. See Memoir by Dr. Waite, published 1893. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE : CORRESPONDENCE, THE “ BEEF ROW,” 
FOURTH FOREIGN TOUR 


Correspondence, 3rd January 1828—30th March 1829, The “ Beef 

Row,” Correspondence, 13th April 1829—25th May 1829, Fourth 

Foreign Tour, Charge delivered 18th, 19th June 1829, and Corre- 
Spondence, 1t July 1829—-16th December 1829 


CORRESPONDENCE, 3RD JANUARY 1828-—-30TH MARCH 1829 


From the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
(the Hon. H. Ryder) 


January 3rd, 1828. 


BAR SIR, THE DEATH) OF] OD Ri tiaatees 

friend Archdeacon Owen shocked and grieved 

me. It is a public as well as a private loss. 

May it please God to console and suppott his 
bereaved daughter ! 

““ Would it be any ease or benefit to you to exchange the 
atchdeaconty of Derby for that of Salop? It occurred to 
me that the long journeys might be inconvenient, and the 
immediate communication by conversation rather than by 
letter with the clergy under your superintendence might be 
more pleasant and satisfattory. Your acquaintance with the 
clergy of Salop, your knowledge of the late archdeacon’s 
plans, etc., would make the entrance upon a new charge 
scatcely more troublesome than the continuance in an old one. 

“You will, Iam sure, be well convinced that your truly 
able, judicious, and assiduous conduét in your office is duly 
appreciated by me. I thought it right to make you the offer 
of the exchange first, in case it should be at all an objec to 
you, before I proposed to fill up the vacancy in any other 
way, lest you should ever regret to have lost the opportunity 
of diminished labour. 

“TI remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
SH. LICH Oke Gowns 


Dr. Butler declined the exchange, on the ground that — 
he had already familiarized himself with the details of Derby — 
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Archdeaconry, and that his personal acquaintance with most 
of the Shropshire clergy might make it awkward for him to 
be as firm as it was occasionally necessary to be. 


From Mrs. Hemans 


February 19th, 1828. 


““MY DEAR DR. BUTLER, I beg to offer you my sincere 
congratulations on the ae ect event which your letter 
announces. The name of Archdeacon Bather is well known 
to me; and on mentioning yesterday in company the intelli- 
gence you have been kind enough to communicate, a lady 
exclaimed, with no little vehemence, ‘ Then Miss Butler is 
going to marry the best of men\’ Still I can but too well 
imagine the mingled feelings with which you and Mrs. Butler 
must look forward to the event ; for I am about to lose in a 
similar manner my only sister, and I may almost say my only 
companion, since we have for years been linked together in 
a community of thought and pursuit which I must never 
_ hope to have renewed. Unfortunately for me, interchange 
of thought is an habitual want of my mind, and I pine without 
it, as the Swiss exile does for his native air; so that I look 
with a feeling almost of alarm to the loneliness (not literal 
but mental loneliness) which seems awaiting me. But I know 
not why I should write thus to you, my dear sir, except that 
your kindness always encourages me to feel myself addressing 
a friend. My health is improving since I last wrote, under 
the care of our Esculapius, Mr. Bythell, who 1s, I believe, a 
friend of Dr. Darwin’s. I did take to rearing geraniums 
some time since, by way of a less exciting amusement than 
my usual ones ; but I am almost ashamed to tell the result 
—in summer I forgot to water them, and in winter I forgot 
to shelter them, so the last frost these my ill-used adopted 
children all withered away. It would be too cruel to try 
similar experiments upon “ive things (though my conscience 
was sotely smitten upon reading the other day a gravely 
maintained opinion that plants can fee/), so I fear I must 
not think of the bees and chickens. 
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“J do not know whether you are at all a lover of German 
literature, but there is in a poem in that language a beautiful 
nuptial benedi@ion pronounced by a father over his child at 
the moment of his leaving him, which some parts of your 
letter recalled to my mind. I have copied Madame Stael’s 
translation of it, and take the liberty of enclosing it for you. 

“ My poor Arthur !—I really know not what I shall do with 
him. 

“ With every good wish, believe me, dear Sir, most truly 


i 
your obliged ‘* FELICIA HEMANS.” 


To the Bshop of Lichfield and Coventry 


(Referring to the building and endowment of St. Michael’s 
Church, .Shrewsbury) 


March 23rd, 1828. 


“my LtorD, Although the business on which I am about 
to write to your lordship is not strictly official—the parish 
which it concerns being a royal peculiar, and exempt from 
your lordship’s jurisdi€tion—yet I feel it a point of respec to 
make the first communication to your lordship, and I have 
the greater pleasure in doing so because I know your zeal 
and activity on all occasions in which the interests of religion 
are concerned, 

“For many yeats it has been my anxious wish to see an 
additional church with a great deal of free accommodation 
for the poor in this parish. It was a point on which I had 
many communications with my late lamented friends Messts. 
Blakeway and Archdeacon Owen, and in which I am as 
cotdially joined by their successor, the Rev. Mr. Rowland, 
as I was by them. The town population of this parish is 
about five thousand five hundred, and in the church there is 
only accommodation for the poor women of the almshouses. 
In this state of things it cannot be wondered at that some go 
to ranters, some to this and some to that description of dis- 
sent, and few, if any, to the church. ‘There is therefore a 
most peculiar call for an additional church in this parish, 
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especially in that part of it in which two great manufadories, 
one belonging to Mr. Marshall, the member for Yorkshire, 
and the other to Mr. Benyon, ate situated. 


*k 


“ We have thought that the best way would be to appro- 
priate at least £500 of the subscription towards challenging 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, if that can be done, and appropriating 
the pew rents at first as a fund for repairs, and partly for liquida- 
tion of the money we may borrow, and, whenever the latter 
object shall be accomplished, in aid of the clergyman’s stipend. 
It will take a large sum to effect all this, and we cannot hope to 
effect it unless we can receive important assistance from the 
commissioners for building churches. But as it is necessary, 
in the first instance to know whether we can receive any 
(otherwise it will be in vain to attempt the subscription), 
and whether we may challenge the Bounty, as I have men- 
tioned, with a part of our subscriptions, I write to ask your 
lordship’s opinion on these two points, and remain, with 
great respect, my lord, 

“Your lordship’s obliged and faithful servant, 
)§. BUTLER.” 


From E. Massie, Esq. (afterwards Rev.), who had just taken the 
Ireland University Scholarship 


March or April, 1828. 


““MY DEAREST sir, Thank you a million times for making 
me the happiest fellow at the present moment under the sun. 
I cannot tell you how very, very grateful I feel to you for 
enabling me to make my father too so happy as he will be 
when he hears of my success. When Symons came to me 
just now with the information I was like a madman, and 
though only in my shirt danced about like a wild Indian. 
Allow me, my dear sir, to take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you most heartily on the marriage of Miss Butler. 
God gtant she may meet with every possible happiness ! 
Pray remember me most kindly to her and to Mrs. Butler. 
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“Once more, my dear sir, let me thank you from the 
bottom of my heart, and assure you that Iam most gratefully 


and affectionately attached. SAA fac 


From M. J]. H. Klaproth 


Paris, le 6 Juin, 1828. 
5, Rue d’Amboise. 


““ MONSIEUR, C’est avec un regret extréme que je me charge 
de vous donner le premier une trés-triste et affigeante nou- 
velle. Nous avons perdu tous les deux un de nos meilleurs 
amis, et le monde un savant distingué, et ce qui est plus a 
déplorer, un excellent homme. Le Baron de Merian a 
succombé le 25 Avril, 4 une rougeole maligne a laquelle est 
joint une fluxion de poitrine, qui l’a tué aprés une trés courte 
maladie. Malheureusement ni lui ni son médecin sentaient 
le danger, et il est mort dans le moment ot tout donnait la 
meilleure espérance. 

* 


““'M. de Merian vivait depuis un an a la campagne, et nous 
étions en correspondance journaliére ensemble. Je faisais 
tous ses affaires, et 4 présent il me reste le triste devoir de 
mettre ordre a son héritage et de m’occuper de la vente de 
ses livres.” 


From the rest of the letter it abundantly appears that 
Klaproth had the ordering of all the Baron’s papers. Many 
were sent to Basle, and careful search was made among these 
a few years ago for Dr. Butler’s letters to the Baron (which 
it appears from one of his own letters that he preserved), 
but they were not found: they probably went wherever 
Klaproth’s papers went at his death in 1835. 

It is unintelligible how Klaproth, who well knew how 
close and old the intimacy between Baron Merian and Dr. 
Butler had been, and who was himself personally acquainted 
with Dr. Butler, should have allowed six weeks to pass 
without letting him know of the Baron’s death. The 
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Baron’s relatives in Switzerland found him already buried 
by the time they reached Paris on being apprised of his 
death, without having been previously informed of his 
illness. 


To M. J. H. Klaproth 


June 9th or roth, 1828. 


" CHER M. KLAPROTH, Je suis vivement touché de la triste 
nouvelle que vous venez de m’annoncer. Je comptais le 
Baron Metian parmi mes plus chers amis. Notte amitié a 
duré plus de trente années avec une estime parfaite et récipto- 
cale. Jamais n’ai-je connu un homme d’une Aime plus. 
simple et vertueuse. 

* 


~ Je suis trés faché de la pette du pacquet qui contenait la 
grammaire et le dialogue dans le Soosoo. Je les trouvai 
extreémement difficiles 4 procurer et l’on m’avait assuté quik 
n-y-avait pas un trouvable. Ce n’était qu’avec beaucoup 
dinterét et d’importunité que j’avais réussi a procurer une 
copie, et je suis presque désespéré de trouver une autre, mais 
je ferai mon possible, et je répéterai mes exaétes recherches: 
pour le pacquet qui est malheureusement perdu.” 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


Ivy Cottage, August r4th, 1828. 


““ MY DEAR ARCHDEACON, I thank you over and over again. 
not only for your good opinion, but for your spiritual reason- 
ings and consolation. I have been very low at times, and 
have felt the want of society. Now I have two visitors with 
me—a son of my old friend Koch of Frankfort, and a worthy 
brother of the angle, Mr. Clutterbuck, Fellow of Exeter, 
Oxford. My thoughts and attentions are now turned to my 
guesis, and I freely confess that society is better medicine 
than calomel and opium, which might be necessary for my 
bodily ailment, though their countera@tion was very debili- 
tating. My appetite is now returning, and I feel the benefit: 
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of a few glasses of red port and Margaret’s mutton soup. 
I do not yet know how long I may Stay here, for Clutterbuck — 
is anxious to accompany me to Leintwardine, to try his skill 
with the grayling, and I am nothing loth. 

““ Who is to be the new Dean of Norwich? Bishopgate is 
given to Lord Grey’s brother. I wish they would make you 
Dean of Norwich. Iam very anxious to see you handsomely 
pteferred. As for myself I have no claim, except it can be 
found in the character you have been so kind as to give me. 
Nor would I accept of any preferment unless I looked for- 
ward to sharing it with a helpmate. I should have enough 
to keep me and my angle, and might vagabondise to the end 
of my days; but the fates seem to decree otherwise-and I 
think for my happiness, could that one obstacle, res angusta 
dom, be obviated. It is quite ridiculous to read the number 
of congratulations sent me, first on Copley’s advancement, 
and now on Blomfield’s, as if my fortunes were secured, 
and myself in the high road to clerical appointments and 
independence. 

“ T have jogged on nearly half a century, and a much shotter 
time will set all these worldly matters at rest. If I am not to 
be a Benedict in this world, I hope I may be so in the next. 
God bless you! ’ 

“ Ever yours affectionately and gratefully, 
““'s, TILLBROOK.” 


To Dr. Butler’s Son 


August (?), 1828. 
* 

“We have had a great visitor to-day—the Duke of Sussex 
called and stayed two hours with me, though he said he could 
not stay 2 minute, and means to come at some future time and 
Stay hete, to your mother’s infinite delight. We have set 
on foot our subscription for the church at St. Mary’s,! and. 
Started with {700. 

“Your affectionate father, 
“* §, BUTLER.” 
* T.e., St. Michael’s. 
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Oober 22nd, 1828. 


“MY DEAR ARCHDEACON, Our learned Caput, with Dr. 
Wordsworth as chief dissentient, have just thrown out 
the grace for admitting Pearson! to an ad eundem B.A. degree. 
This is hard and unjust, because no notice was given or grace 
passed previously subjecting Dublin to such contempt ; 
besides, I take the thing to be illegal, and have very little 
doubt but that Pearson might compel us by mandamus to 
confer the ad eundem degree. No objection under similar 
circumstances was ever taken before. 

“* But it is no great matter, and Pearson, instead of being a 
B.A. Of Peterhouse College, must be content to remain for 
the present a pensioner undergraduate. Dr. Hollingworth 
will allow him to attend his course of le@ures, and you must 
do what you can with the Bishop of Hereford. I only 
returned to Peterhouse College on Friday last from Sussex, 
whete I spent my time most agreeably. I went to Fulham 
to thank Bishop Blomfield for making me a Whitehall 
preacher. He was most kind, hospitable, and personally 
attentive to me. I staid three days, and was much pleased 
with the palace and grounds, which are contiguous to the 
river. We will go together some day and look at his larder 


and cellar, etc. 
* 


“Tom has just popped in, and looks very well. He did 


not, however, report so favourably of your health as I could 
have wished. Let me hear better tidings soon. 


* 


“Very glad the grayling proved good. 
*“ Ever yours, etc., 
“$s. TILLBROOK. 


*“p.s. It would be an a& of kindness in Mrs. Butler if she 
would consider me one of her boys, and buy for me six pair 
* An old pupil in whom Dr. Butler took much interest.—Ep. 
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of Welsh fleecy hosiery lambs’ wool stockings for the winter . 
and forward them by coach. | 
““~x.B. Small foot, large calf!” 


Almost on the same day Pearson wrote a very sensible 
letter to Dr. Butler, telling him what had passed between 
himself and Dr. Wordsworth. This immediately drew 
from Dr. Butler the following proposed circular, addressed 





to Mr. Tillbrook : | 
| 


Oétober 25th, 1828. 


“In consequence of the extraordinary refusal of the Master 
of Trinity College to grant an ad eundem as. degree to a 
member of the University of Dublin, whose character is 
unimpeached, and who produced a regular certificate from 
that University, some members of the Senate, who consider 
such proceedings to be arbitrary and illegal, and who are of © 
opinion that it would be extremely hard to tax an individual 
with the expense of obtaining redress for an a& of opprtes- 
sion and indignity hitherto unknown in the University, have 
agreed to subscribe the under-mentioned sums towards 
applying to the Court of King’s Bench for a mandamus 
upon this occasion. | 

““s$, BUTLER, D.D., ST. JOHN’S (£100).” 


From the Rev. S. Tillbrook 


Peterhouse College, O&ober 27th, 1828. 


““MY DEAR ARCHDEACON, I never wish to fight under a 
better captain than you. I really believe that we could muster 
a good stout body of forces between us, for old Barnes 
always says that I am the best fellow that ever beat up for 
recruits under the keys of St. Peter. I must also do justice 
to this said veteran, who has been laying about the Caput 
most stoutly, and banging them into a sense of decency and 
justice. At the next congregation Dr. Davy, of Caius, Vice- 
Chancellor, will preside, and our Master has, I believe, 
overcome the scruples of Wordsworth. If at the next 
presentation of Pearson’s grace his admission ad eundem be 
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tefused, it will then be time enough to take other steps ; and 
if it be not refused, the sense of the Senate will be shown 
when Wordsworth’s threatened grace is offered. 

“* Besides, when Ds. Pearson is incorporated, we can cudgel 
Wordsworth without fearing his spite and malice. I would 
advise you therefore to wait patiently. If Pearson succeeds, 
you can write, if you like, a civil note to Dr. Davy, the ex- 
Vice-Chancellor, and you can, 57 placeat tibi, give Wordsworth 
a touch over the raw place with a little Salopian caustic. 
Pearson himself sent a very respectful and well-written 
Statement of his case to Dr. Davy. Indeed, I have been 
much pleased with your old pupil’s condué& generally, though 
in this particular instance his appeal to the Vice-Chancellor 
should have been through the tather of the College, whose 
peculiar office it is to attend to matters of degrees, etc., etc. 

“Do not let this matter annoy you. Believe me, the liberal 
feeling is all on our side. But as we can only ask, and not 
demand legally, we must not be too hasty. It is always at 
the option of the Caput to allow this privilege, though 
courtesy and custom have led some to conclude that it 1s 
a positive and legal right on the part of the Dublin s.a. 
The old tactic ‘ Cun@andi’ will suit our purpose. 


* 
** Thank Mts. B. for taking care of my legs. 
* 


“ps. I have kept quiet because I saw that I could strike 
hatd by waiting a little in ambuscade. I never yet in my life 
had to fight Vice-Chancellors and Proctors that I did not 
ultimately utterly rout them and put them to shame. Ask 
Le Blanc; ask Dr. Procter ; ask half the boys who have been 
Proéors. Our old house flourishes ; we have nearly thitty 
freshmen come up this term.” 


From a letter from Pearson to Dr. Butler dated 28th Nov- 
ember 1828 it appears that on that day the Caput withdrew 
their opposition and admitted him to an ad eundem degtee. 
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From the Rev. Anthony Norman 


Brailsford, October 22nd, 1828. 
““ DEAR sir, I think it 1s due to you to State the alteration 


which has taken place in our Clerical Society, and led to the — 
secession of the Revs. Hope, Gell, Wood, Swain, and a few 
others. Perhaps I had better ie plainly, and call them in — 

- the High Church party. I 


modern language the Ultras o 
hope I do this without any offensive meaning, as describing 
a patty who would not give up something of their opinions 


for the purpose of uniting with their opposed brethren. The — 
consequence has been that the middle party, to which I belong, — 
has become more united with the party generally termed the © 


Evangelical party in the purposes of the society. 


“‘ Discussions on doétrinal subjects were forbidden, and : 


this restri@tion seemed to give a character of dryness to our 


meetings, so much so that the younger membets broke — 


through the order, and introduced questions on forbidden 


subjects ; and now there is no restraint except their own good ~ 


sense over the discussion of the meeting. 


“ But I must say that great care has hitherto been taken to — 
keep within the bounds of propriety. ‘The last question was, — 
The best means of establishing and maintaining the pastoral — 


connection between the minister and his parishioners P—which 
led to many observations that must be useful to our body. 
But who can say that such discussions will be always con- 
ducted with prudence and decorum? I thought it right to 





a —s 


See 


inform you of this step, to afford you the means of judging — 
of the future. For my part, I scarcely know how to proceed. — 


So long as I can carry moderation with me I may do more 
good than evil in attending the meetings. But assuredly I 
will not lend myself to any extravagance. At the same time 
I fear I am too fond of.seeing the picture of human-nature 
which such a meeting exhibits ; and this is something of an 
excuse for not having withdrawn myself, if I had not a better. 


But I do think that the two former of the gentlemen whom ~ 


T have named should have consulted you before they retired, 


as by their secession they have assisted to change the character 
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of the society, and leave you, the President of it, unconscious 


of that change.” 
* 


To the Rev. A. Norman 


Shrewsbury, October 27th, 1828. 


“DEAR sir, I thank you for your communication respect- 
ing the Clerical Society at Derby, from which you state 
several of out brethren to have withdrawn, in consequence 
of the admission of discussions on do&tinal points. 

“I suppose they consider, as I do, that the society is dis- 
solved by the alteration of its constitution in a most important 
and fundamental article, but at present I have not received 
any communication whatever on the subje@ except your 
letter. 

“Be that as it may, I beg you to make known to the 
members of the present society, when you next meet, that, 
having originally disapproved and protested against the 
measure you state to be now introduced, I cannot consistently 
continue to have the honour of belonging to it. 

* 


““T am sorty to hear that you have been unwell. I have 
been a fellow-sufferer, and am Still not in good health... . 
“ Believe me to be with much regard, dear Sir, 
* Youts very faithfully, 
ehse BULLER: @ 


From the Rev. J. Wood 


Swanwick, November 1st, 1828. 


““MY DEAR SIR, Your letter found me at Swanwick after 
my return out of Wales, where I have been passing my three 
months, and one of my first inquiries when I came back was, 
‘How ate you going on with the Clerical Society?’ The 
answer, which did not surprise me, was, ‘ Your friends, 
So-and-so, have retired.” And as I was satisfied something 
ot other must have happened to occasion this secession, 
without giving myself time to think much about it I wrote 
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a note to Norman, assigning no cause whatever, but request- 
ing him to withdraw my name; for as I expected to go back 
very soon to my family (with the Bishop’s leave), I thought 
some queer new-fangled plans might be adopted, and I did 
not wish to have my name connected with a society of this 
sott, unless I knew precisely what their intentions and mode 
of proceedings were. 

“T take shame to myself that I did not write to you before 
I withdrew my name-—I certainly ought to have done so; 
but when we do things in the hurried manner in which I 
have been since my return, we sometimes forget things we 
ought not, and I trust you will forgive this unintentional 
omission of mine. 

““ With regard to the society being dissolved, I believe the 
matter stands as follows: Mr. Hope fully intended to make 
a ptoposition of this sort, but he was overruled by Gell ; 


for I understand there had been some hard taps on each ~ 


ser Se oe ae 


; 
. 
; 


. 


side, and in some cases almost getting to personalities, and — 
Gell said he was confident, if Hope had proposed the dissolu- — 
tion, it would have occasioned violent personal quarrels, | 
and have exposed the nakedness of the land in such a public — 


way that, for the sake of peace and quietness, and to avoid 
being made the laughing-stock of the dissenters, he persuaded 
Hope to withdraw quietly with the others. This is, I be- 
lieve, the state of the case; but I speak only from what I 
hear. Your letter to Mr. Norman was put into the Derby 
office on Thursday. I saw Hope and Gell, and they both 
concurred in opinion about it. 

“These very good folks certainly go great lengths, and 
many of them, begging their pardons, are very, very ignorant. 
What think you of W— of Pinxton refusing (a coronet’s 
warrant directing him) to buty a parishioner who hanged 
himself in a fit of insanity? ‘The man’s friends got Pepper 
to go over and talk to him; but he had seen the man sane 
the day before, and he must have better authority before he 
would either read the service or suffer it to be read in his 
churchyard. Luckily Pepper, in again looking over the 
warrant, saw that the man had hanged himself in a field 
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adjoining Pinxton, but in Normanton parish; so he sent 
immediately the warrant to Doveton, and got the poor fellow 
put under the sod about nine o’clock. This is sub rosa. 

“I think I have not written to you since my son was at 
the ordination at Lichfield. I think six or seven wete sent 
to the right-about. I was a little afraid, expeGing some 
questions might be asked which might not be answered 
satisfactorily ; but he found Hodson very gentlemanly, and 
the Bishop kind, though I believe they did not petfeély 
agree in opinion on some points.” 


To a Parent 
About November 5th, 1828. 


*K 


“ The ordinary expenses of a young man who is prudent, 
and yet lives respectably as a pensioner, are about £300 per 
annum. ‘This includes his private tutor, journeys, and all 
expenses. I do not think it can be done for less. It is the 
allowance I make my son, who I am sute is prudent and 
Steady ; he finds it sufficient, but not superfluous. Now if 
— were elected to one of our exhibitions at Magdalene 
College, he would still have £240 to provide. Under these 
circumstances I rather incline to recommend his being placed 
at Trinity College, Dublin, as a much less expensive mode 
of education. This, however, should depend upon his 


future destination.” 
e 


From H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex 


(Published by permission of Her Majesty) 
Between February 25th and 28th, 1829. 


“DEAR SIR, Many thanks for your kind letter of the 23rd 
of this month, with its valuable information, to which I will 
attend. What is to be the result of the Duke of Wellington’s 
plans, with which I am acquainted, a few days will show. 
A mote real and lasting service he cannot render his country, 
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and I hope the grace will be conferred as generously as the 
conception is grand. The consolidation of the interests 
and the peace of a great empite is a gteater service to a 
country than that of thousands of conquests by war. It is 


the triumph of justice and reason over bigotry and persecu- 


tion. I look forward with pleasure to making you a longer 
visit on another occasion, when I trust we may congratulate 
each other on the success of events which must rejoice the 
heart of every honest man, of every sincere Christian, and 
of every true Briton. The game is not easy to play ; for we 
must oppose calmness and reason to violence and mis- 
representation ; but as the former economises strength, and 
the latter wastes it, so we must tire out our antagonists. 
Poor, dear Druty! I wish he may succeed ;1 it would be a 
shame and injustice if he does not. He is a deserving, 


excellent man. 
* 


“I was vety sorty not to see you when in town. Pray 
believe me, with great sincerity, 
‘SMOuTSyetCe 
‘* AUGUSTUS FREDERICK.” 


To H.R.A. the’ Duke of Sussex 


About March rst, 1829. 


“May I be allowed to address a few more lines to your 
Royal Highness, both to express my gratitude for your 
condescension in so kindly replying to my last, and to make 
an observation on the point which I now find to be the 
clamour of the anti-Catholics in this neighbourhood ? 

“ They say Mr. Peel has offered no security ; and if I were 
speaking to them as between friends, I should be inclined to 
concede this in a considerable degree, though not perhaps 
entirely. But were I to declare my opinion in an assembly 


* Mr. Drury was then a candidate for the head mastership of Harrow, 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. George Butler. The electors passed over 
all the candidates who had offered themselves, and invited Mr. Longley, 
then a master at Westminster, to the head mastership—he not having been 
a candidate.—Ep. 
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of Statesmen, I would say that neither Mr. Peel’s securities 
nor all the securities that any patliament can give will equal 
those that are to be found out of parliament. Parliamentary 
securities are but the securities of certain ena@ments which 
the next parliament may change ; but the teal security is to 
be found in the Protestant feelings of the people, and if this 
security did not exist all others would be perfectly wotthless, 
while if it does exist all others are unnecessary. Now the 
sense of the people of England as regatds the Catholic te- 
ligion is decided; their petitions against the admission of 
- Catholics to political power speak to their faith, and every 
man who puts his name to one of those petitions does so far 
offer guarantees against the introdu@ion of the Catholic 
teligion ; ftom that point of view his petition against their 
being granted political power is not without its use, even 
though it tends to defeat one of his own atguments. I 
cannot find many here who understand this sort of reasoning, 
but I conceive it is intelligible to thinking men. I have not 
broached them here, nor shall I, for I hate to waste words 
‘to no effect.” 


From Dr. Burton, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford 


Match arst, 1829. 


“MY DEAR sir, Having been employed in examining the 
candidates for Dean Ireland’s Scholarship, I have gteat 
pleasure in sending you word that we have cle@ed another 
of your pupils, C. W. Borrett, of Magdalen College. We 
were quite unanimous in giving him the preference, though 
the respective excellence of different candidates in different 
exercises made it more than usually difficult to decide. John- 
son of Wadham has not, I should think, made so much 
advance since last year as might have been expected. Payne 
of Balliol has showed himself a vety good Greek scholar ; 
and if he will work as hard in his Latin, he will have a good 
chance next year. You need not take the trouble to acknow- 
ledge this letter, unless you should wish for mote 
particulars, which I shall be happy to send you. 


*K 
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** Since I wrote the above I have learnt the name of another 
candidate who was considered by us to be second, and he is 
also a pupil of yours—Thomas of Wadham.” 


From the Same 


Match 30th, 1829. 
*k 

“The candidates generally were better acquainted with 
Greek than with Latin, and this tendency has been observed 
for some yeats at Oxford. I met with two fellows of 
‘Trinity in London last week who told me that they had ob- 
setved the same at Cambridge. ‘To what cause is this to be 
attributed, if there is (as I believe) a free trade for both these 
Janguages in the two Universities ? Iam delighted to hear 
you ate going to send us so good a scholar to Christ Church.” 


The “‘ beef row,” as it is commonly called, was the second 
and last case of insubordination which Dr. Butler had to 
deal with in the coutse of his long head mastership. I 
have found less about it than I expected, and am only able 
to date it inferentially as having taken place on the 6th of 
April, 1829. The outbreak occurred on the appearance of 
a tound of beef on the dinner-table of the Doé@otr’s hall, 
whereon the boys one and all—by arrangement preconcerted 
among themselves before they had seen the beef—left the 
hall, declaring that the meat was not fit to eat. Dr. Butler 
required an apology from the prepostors, among whom were 
several of his most brilliant pupils—Robert Scott, James 
Hildyard, Brancker, Warter, and Bateson, to mention no 
others. As they all refused to apologize he dismissed them, 
with the saving clause that on apology being made he would 
teceive them back. Of course the parents of the boys made 
them apologize, and they all came back. For further par- 
ticulars I must refer the curious to the ms. letters in the 
British Museum. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 13TH APRIL 1829—25TH MAY 1829 


From H.R.H_ the Duke of Sussex 


(Original in possession of Mrs. G. L. Bridges and Miss Butler. 
Published by permission of Her Majesty) 


Kensington Palace, April 13th, 1829. 


“DEAR sIR, Many thanks for your obliging letter, and 
hearty congratulations upon the great event which has te- 
cently taken place [Catholic emancipation]. Were I never 
to receive any other recompense but to have been permitted 
to see the success of a measure for which I have so long and 
earnestly laboured, I am satisfied and most grateful. I have 
undergone much fatigue of body and mind, as well as con- 
siderable anxiety ; but all is over now, and I trust in God 
that we shall before long witness the most happy results 
from this great act of justice. I hope I put the historical as 
well as the ecclesiastical part in the proper way in which they 
ought to be viewed, and I think my principle is a right one, 
that our constitution is not founded on exclusion, nor our 
Church on petsecution. ... 

“ Believe me, with great sincerity, dear Sir, 

* Most truly yours, etc., 
** AUGUSTUS FREDERICK.” 


From H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex 


(Published by permission of Her Majesty) 
May 22nd, 1829. 


““ DEAR SIR, I have sent to Mr. Freeling of the Post Office 
a copy of my speech, in order that it may be forwarded to you 
post free, as it is above weight. I hope you will peruse it, 
and give me your unbiassed opinion on the subje&. I wanted 
first to prove that I understood the subje@ ; secondly, I have 
endeavoured to explain my opinion to others, and to show 
that it was the result of study and refletion ; and thirdly, to 
impress upon the reflecting party of society the necessity of 
guarding against the mischief which might be produced by 
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placing men of violent temper at the head of our ecclesiastical 
affairs. I have not stated where the spirituality of our Church 
resides, but I would venture to hint that it is nowhere to be 
found at present, since Government does not allow the 
Convocation to meet but pro formd, and which, in my opinion, 
is very judicious. Thank God the question is now carried ; 
and if we can keep quiet some mischief-makers, which I 
think might and ought to be done, all must and will go on 
well. In this country it will not do to attempt arbitrary 
measutes ; our lower orders ate much too well informed, 
and can reason with sufficient acuteness to render such an 
attempt both useless and dangerous for the experimentalist. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, with great sincerity and good-will, 

‘"Y ours, ‘etc., 
** Kensington Palace.” “‘ AUGUSTUS FREDERICK.” 


From the Rev. H. Drury 


Harrow, May 25th, 1829. 


‘““MY DEAR BUTLER, If there be a royal road to learning 
you have certainly found it, and your long, merited, and 
universal success makes us very anxious to follow you there. 
There ate, to drop a foolish metaphor, two or three questions 
which Longley and I wish to put to you, and which I will 
thank you to answer quite at your leisure in a letter which 
I may show him. 

“It is our intention to give up the Eton Scriptores Graeci 
and Romani, as they contain a great deal of useless and irre- 
levant stuff—e.g. the Lucian of the former, and the greater 
patt of the Cicero of the latter—so useless for purposes of 
history, geography, etc. I suggested that, in case of my 
having attained the mastership, I should have substituted a 
Straightforward book at once—Thucydides, etc. Now what 
do you do in this case P—for I have no doubt you have 
supplanted the old desultory method of school-teading for 
something solid and continuous. Will you let me know your 
sectet without buying it? The question merely is, What 
Latin and Greek do you read with your sixth form (let alone 
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Greek play and New Testament) ? and how often and for 
what length of time in the week ? 

“ Have you any composition in prose Greek ? Such is just 
introduced at Eton through the whole school. And are any 
tempora subseciva employed in the cultivation of modern 
history, literature, etc.P? Have you declamations P and if so, 
do you find them succeed, or that the boys take an interest 
in them? 

“Finally, I hear you have an excellent custom of frequent 
examinations of your upper boys in what they have read. 
This we wish to adopt in some measure, and are anxious to 
hear the mode in which you proceed, and at what intervals. 

“ Excuse all this trouble. I find Longley a very gentleman- 
like scholar, ready to listen to any proper suggestion, and as 
zealous as I could wish him. We live very much together ; 
and were the insult and affront of four of the governors a 
venial offence to me, I have no hesitation in saying that in 
other points I am fully satisfied with the decision. 

“IT beg my best regards to Mrs. Butler, and am 

“Very faithfully yours, 
““ HENRY DRURY.” 


The answer to this letter was an immediate invitation to 
Shrewsbury, given to both Dr. Longley and Mr. Drury, 
which both accepted—both coming into school, and we 
may be sure being told all that Dr. Butler could tell them. 


I mention the itinerary of a foreign trip taken in the 
summer of 1829 by Dr. Butler and my father, as showing 
that, though people had no doubt to travel with more fatigue, 
they managed to cover much the same ground before the 
days of railways as at present. Dr. Butler and my father 
left London on 23rd June. The route taken was Calais, 
Lille, Atx-la-Chapelle, Cologne, the Rhine, on which steamers 
were not yet running, to Frankfort, where a halt was made, 
and Dr. Butler was paid a dozen of 1611 hock won from his 
friend Koch, the famous wine merchant, in a bet as to whether 
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ot no Mr. Tillbrook would get married. This was the oldest 
wine the Kochs had in their cellars. I was given a taste of 
it in 1859 ; it was not drinkable, except as a curiosity, and for 
the remembrance that a bottle of the same vintage might 
have been drunk by Shakespeare and Cervantes. The travel- — 
lers proceeded to Basle, Ziirich, Coire, and over the Spliigen 
to Chiavenna. 

“‘ At Chiavenna we were surprised to find ourselves in the 
best hotel I ever was in either in or out of England. This 
morning at six we started for the Lake of Como. ... We had 
to row about twelve miles from the extreme upper end of the 
lake to reach the steamboat, which cannot come higher for 
some shallows. We then embarked on an excellent steam- 
boat, and had a most delightful passage of four hours to this 
place [Como, 12th July]. Among other places we passed 
the celebrated Villa d’Este, the residence of Queen Caroline 
when she was in Italy.” 

The two men went to Milan, where they stayed three 
days, and thence by the Simplon to Lausanne and Geneva. , 


A trip was made to Chamounix and back to Geneva, from _ 


which place Paris was reached, via the Jura, Déle, Dijon, 
Sens, and Fontainebleau, on 26th July. 

Much about this time Dr. Arnold was also on the Lake 
of Como, and wrote the following passage, which I 
cannot resist the temptation to quote in full: 


August 3rd, 1829. 

“I fancy how delightful it would be to bring one’s family 
and live here ; but then happily I feel how little such voluptu- 
ous enjoyment would repay for abandoning the line of useful- 
ness and activity which I have in England, and how the feeling 
myself helpless and useless, living merely to look about me 
and training up my children in the same way, would soon 
make all this beauty pall and ever appear wearisome. But to 
see it, as we are now doing in our moments of recreation, to 
Strengthen us for work to come, and to gild with beautiful 
recollections our daily life of home duties—this, indeed, is 
delightful and is a pleasure which I think we may enjoy 
without restraint. England has other destinies than these 
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countries—I use the word in no foolish or unchristian sense, 
—but she has other destinies ; her people have more requited 
of them ; with her full intelligence, her restless aftivity, her 
enormous means, and enormous difficulties ; her pure tre- 
ligion and unchecked freedom ; her form of society, with so 
much of evil, yet so much of good in it, and such immense 
power conferred by it ;—her citizens, least of all men, should 
think of their own rest or enjoyment, but should cherish 
every faculty, and improve evety opportunity to the utter- 
most, to do good to themselves and to the world. There- 
fore these lovely valleys and this surpassing beauty of lake, 
and mountain, and garden, and wood, are least, of all men, 
for us to covet ; and our country, so entirely subdued as it 
is to man’s uses, its gentle hills and valleys, its innumerable. 
canals and coaches, is best suited as an instrument of use- 
fulness.” 4 


I cannot find that Dr. Butler and Dr. Arnold ever met, 
though they wrote to one another more than once. My 
father told me that Dr. Butler brought back with him four 
half-gallon bottles of water from the Rhine, Rhone, Danube, 
and Po, to make punch aux quatre flewves on his return. This 
gave a good deal of trouble at the custom-houses, the officials. 
declining to accept the alleged reason for carrying four such 
mystetious bottles so great a distance. 


Extrad from a Charge delivered at Derby and at CheSterfield, 
18th and 19th June 1829 


“REVEREND BRETHREN, Whoever looks with any degree 
of refle€tion into the page of history will see that its various. 
epochs ate not more clearly marked by the reigns of princes. 
and the lapse of centuries, than by certain modes of thinking 
and acting, produced by the influence of circumstance, habit, 
design, caprice, and, above all, example, upon mankind. 
Thus one age shall be characterised by its barbarism, another 
by its chivalric spirit, another by its superstition, another by 

* Dean Stanley’s Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold, vol. ii, p. 366,. 
ed. 1844. 
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its piety, another by its irreligion, another by its literature, 
another by its zeal for innovation. If I were asked what is 
the characteristic of the present age, I should say a morbid 
sentimentality, not to give it any coarser name, than which, | 
I fear, there cannot be a stronger mark of a declining moral 
tants | 


The rest of the charge, while betraying no sympathy 
with indifferentism, is marked by a not less evident dislike 
of the aggressive self-consciousness, and I may add bigotry, 
of the still dominant Evangelical party. 


From the Rev. W. A. Shirley (afterwards Bishop) * 
Shitley Vicarage, July 1st, 1829. 

““MR. ARCHDEACON, I gladly avail myself of the per- 
mission with which you favoured me to communicate my 
feelings to you by letter, as it gives me an opportunity of 
assuting you how sensible I am of the indulgence and kindness 
I experienced from you, and of apologising for whatever may 
have appeared irregular or unbecoming in the observations 
I ventured to make at Derby. I trust that I did not for one 
moment lose sight of the subordinate relation in which I stand 
towards you, and I believe that you will give me credit for 
having been influenced by a simple desire to state in candour 
the impression conveyed to my mind by your charge, and 
which prevented me from receiving it with that unqualified 
acquiescence which the request that it should be printed 
seemed to imply. I was aware how liable one is to mtis- 
understand what is delivered only by word of mouth, and I 
was anxious, both for my own sake and that of others, that 
you should favour the clergy with some explanation of 
remarks which appeared, in the course of their delivery, to 
be of doubtful application. I will candidly say that my fear 
was lest some expressions might be so taken as to leave men 
satisfied with something short of that earnestness and spiritu- 
ality of mind without which there can be no sustained energy 

* He was Bishop of Sodor and pee for a few weeks in 1847. 
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in the service of God, and lest by a similar misconception 
the indolent might be composed and the zealous discouraged 
—a deduétion which I am sure you would be most desirous 
to prevent at a moment when the existence of the Church 
of England depends from hour to hour on the exalted piety 
and unwearied diligence of her friends and ministers. 

~ With regard to foreign exertions I could not help feeling 
that what you said implied something like disapprobation 
of a society which is supported exclusively by members of 
the Church of England, and has the san@ion of many bishops. 
But I am unwilling to dwell on this point, or indeed on any 
other, because I have only my recollection of what you said 
to go upon, and also because the statement you wete so good 
as to make after dinner, that German sentimentalism was the 
object of your animadversion, enables us to fix a precise 
meaning to the advice and caution which the charge contained. 
My only remaining hope is that you may deem it expedient 
to ptevent others from falling into the error which misled 
me by appending to the hence some notice explanatory of 
your design, and thus the edifying confession of faith which 
it contained might produce the full benefit it was calculated 
to convey without the risk of any dedu@ion.” 


To the Rev, W. A. Shirley (afterwards Bishop) 


Shrewsbury, September 15th, 1829. 


“DEAR SIR, I had the honout to teceive your letter about 
five weeks ago on my return from the Continent, and only 
left it unanswered that my reply might be accompanied by 
the chatge, which will best speak for itself. It is printed 
with scrupulous fidelity, and I have ordered my publisher to 
send you a copy immediately through the bookseller at Derby. 

“Tam aware that expressions, however clear, are liable to 
be misunderstood, and that intentions, however well meant, 
ate not always equally well received. It is the common lot 
of all men, and I can claim no exemption. 

“Tf this has been the case with my charge, I must still leave 
it to its fate without adopting the remedy you are kind enough 
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to suggest. I conceive it difficult to make it plainer by any | 
explanations ; and as I am unconscious of having made any — 
attack, and certainly am conscious of not having intended to 
make any, on the society to which you allude, I see no need © 
of defending myself from an imputation which I feel I do not — 
justly incur. f 
“In one part of your letter you say that ‘ your fear was lest — 
some expressions might be so taken as to leave men satisfied — 
with something short of that earnestness and spirituality of © 
mind without which there can be no sustained energy in the 
setvice of God, and lest by a similar misconception the 
indolent might be composed and the zealous discouraged.” 
“If I have used such expressions as justify lukewarmness — 
or indifference in the cause of religion, I have greatly mis- 
represented my own feelings and conviction. But I am not 
aware that warmth of colouring is necessary to the language ~ 
or cause of truth. I believe that many sincere and pious — 
Christians suffer themselves to be led too strongly by their — 
feelings—I mean so as to think that all those are lukewarm — 
in the cause of Christianity or wavering in their faith, and 
deficient in “ earnestness and spirituality of mind’ (if I may © 
borrow your own expressions), who cannot believe that the — 
essence of piety or the proof of inspiration consists in giving | 
way to their emotions. Now when they think this, they are. 
unjust to many truly pious and good men and sincere 
Christians, whose feelings are yet sobered down by their 
judgement, who believe that zeal should ever be tempered 
by discretion, and that the passions are bad and even 
dangerous guides in spiritual as well as temporal concerns. — 
“This is my belief. In this I was brought up ; it is con- — 
firmed to me by reading, observation, and reflection, and _ 
evety day’s observation of passing events strengthens me in 
it. In this, therefore, I hope to live and die; and without 
impugning the opinions of other men, I trust I shall never 
change my own. | 
“TI remain with much regard, dear Sir, 
¢ i 

Yours faithfully, 
“5, BUTLER.” 
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From the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Howley) 


September 15, 1829. 

“J think your choice of a subject and manner of treating it 
equally seasonable and judicious. The publication will, I 
trust, do good in several ways, and particularly in contributing 
to discountenance the indulgence of that morbid sentimen- 
tality which is a dangerous as well as an inadequate substitute 
for the principles and feelings of genuine piety, Christian 
vittue, and benevolence.”’ 


é 


From the Buhop of Hereford (Dr. Hunting ford) 


September 26th, 1829. 


“Tt is one of the most energetic and right-minded com- 
positions which I have seen for years. In all you have written 
on that injudicious zeal for excessive and unsuitable instruc- 
tion to the order of operatives I entirely agree with you. 
In private conversation I have again and again expressed 
my opinion on that subject, and on the effects of morbid and 
mawkish sentimentality. You have spoken out fearlessly, 
manfully, sensibly, justly ; and all who are anxious for the 
dignity of British chara&ter and genuine welfare of the com- 
munity will be obliged to you for stemming a morally pesti- 
ferous torrent.” 


From the Rev. H. Drury 
Hartow, September 14th, 1829. 
* 
“For any hints now and at any time I shall be much 
obliged; for one is never too old to learn, and many, and 


those the most important, of your excellent institutions have 
already been adopted by us. 


“We are filling rapidly. 
6¢ E 
vet youts, 
“HH. DRURY.” 
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From the Same 


Harrow, Oober 24th, 1829. 


“MY DEAR BUTLER, If I have seemed to you very remiss 
in not answering yout letters, it has not been from want of 
considering their contents and administering to them. Long- 
ley begged to write about French and dancing terms himself, 
as he said he had other things to write about. There was 
some delicacy in getting the latter, as the dancing-master 
has not had a pupil here these twelve years. I think the 
French terms ate too high; but from the facilities of the 
Continent few boys learn now at school—at least here—as 
the ¢rajet is so frequently made in the summer vacation. 

““T read your charge with great delight; ’twas exactly 
what I should have liked to have heard, and to have seen 
in its effets on the sour visages of the ‘serious.’ I do not 


wonder they endeavoured to resent such home truths. The 


same spirit rages sadly among us. I had introduced Milman’s — 
History of the Jews to read with Paley’s Evidences every Sunday — 


morning. I found it gave sacred history and geography in 


such an entertaining manner that it riveted the attention of — 
my boys surprisingly. This is daily denounced to Longley — 


by Mr. Batten, as Cunningham’s mouthpiece, as ‘an impious 


book,’ ‘a gross misrepresentation of the Word of God,’ — 


“an attempt to introduce German scepticism,’ and what not 
—of all which Milman is as innocent as I am, and he has had 
the highest testimonials of praise and thanks from the first 
members of the High Church. 

“Tam happy that we shall have Hughes as our poser again, 
and in future. Our system works very well, and I thank you 
for the valuable hints we got from you during our delightful 
residence at Shrewsbuty. 

“Your quibbling verses are admirable; and Longley, 
though not given to the laughing mood, has laughed heartily 
ovet them with me. ‘The last line delictous—/inendum cedro. 


Kk 


“ Malkin, who was with me yesterday, seems pretty certain 
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of his election to the Historical chair at the London Uni- 
versity. He tells me that the numbers in all the classes, 
save Lardnet’s, ate likely to double, and that, with the 
exception of the medical squad, by far the greater proportion 
of the students are the sons of Regent’s Park and Westminster 
gentty—which I am sotty to hear. 

“TI fully agree with you in the addition of the 4 [word 
torn off by seal]' and one Philippic in our next edition. The 
Britannica of Caesat those need not read who do not like it ; 
but it is part of our plan as text-book, and reference to our 
letures. *Twill take up but a small portion of space, and 
we have still room for another oration of Cicero, or other 
book of history—do you decide what it shall be. 

“ With most sincere and most complimentaty regards to 
Mts. Butler, believe me, my dear Butler, 


<3 { 
i ] 
Ever most sincerely yours, “sy, DRURY. 


“T think I see you opening this at yout sulky table. Best 
tegatds to the Dugards. The new Master of Westminster 
is not likely to live.” 


The “ quibbling verses ” referred to in the foregoing letter 
ate as follows, and are of coutse inspired by Dr. Burney’s 
Lentamen. ‘The following prose passage is to be tortured 
into verse: “ We must aver that Dr. Burney was a scholar 
of superior skill in scanning verses, and in all respeéts a 
clever man.” The scansion is effeéted thus : 


“We must aver 
that Doétor Bur- 
-ney was a scholar of supet- 
-ri6r skill in scan- 
-ning verses, an- 
-d in all respects a clever man.” 


I sent these lines to the Athenaeum in 1891, but said there 

was nothing to show whether or not they were Dr. Butler’s 

1 Dr. Sandys tells me the missing words are probably “in Catalinum.’’ 
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own. I had not then come upon Mr. Drury’s letter, nor 
upon one from Dr. Hawtrey, 6th August 1833, both of which — 
prove the lines to have been by Dr. Butler-who never- 
theless had a very profound respect for Dr. Burney’s scholar- 
ship, and a great personal liking for him. 


From Dr. Longley, afterwards Buhop of Ripon and Archbishop — 
of Canterbury 





Harrow, December 2nd, 1829. 


; 
“MY DEAR str, I send you the enclosed papers, to show : 
you how much I profited by my visit to Shrewsbury—not to : 
provoke your criticism, for I am well aware how deficient I — 
am in some branches of critical knowledge. . 

“ T have been much gratified by the result of my first essay, _ 
and am convinced that it may be made an instrument of great | 


benefit to our school.”’ 
* 


The “ papers ”’ above referred to no doubt were examina- 
tion papers, which appear to have been then introduced at 
Hattow for the first time. 


To the Rev. James Tate 


Shrewsbury, December 8th, 1829. 


““MY DEAR FRIEND, When I saw you at Cambridge, I was 
not aware of the import of your question, whether I had got 
the new edition of your Greek metres. I thought you meant 
whether I had got your Greek Theatre. From Cambridge I 
‘went to Italy before I returned home, and on my return home 
iI found your new edition on my table, which 1s tota merum sal. 
It is so clear, so intelligible, so complete, and yet so free from 
being overburthened, that I cannot sufficiently commend it. 
~ “Tn your next edition will you think it worth while to put 
the whole doétrine of #éfvs into a very short compass in a note, 
by way of elucidating your remarks upon it, not one of which 
I wish to see omitted? I have long since found it useful to 
obsetve to my boys that the infallible rule about i€tus is, that 
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it cannot fall on a short syllable, except when the shott syllable 
is one of the two into which a long syllable is resolved—and 
then it must always fall on the first of the two. 

“ I have found this rule very useful to them in their Greek 
composition. It makes them understand why in an iambic 
vetse, though they may use those short words 14, té, cd, they 
must not bring a tribrach of this nature, nay aé, having two 
short syllables in the first word and one in the next. Nor in 
a trochaic verse can they bring a€ day, because in the former 
case the ictus falling on the y of moay, and there being neces- 
satily a slight though almost imperceptible elevation of the 
voice to ptonounce the separate word ae the i@us would be 
overcharged, so that the thesis could not be made with suffi- 
cient delicacy on the se. In the latter case there would be 
an undercharge on the se and an ovetcharge on the m0, See 
how much light they will throw on the antispastic forms— 
verbum sat to a real sapiens. 

“ Let me hope you will be encouraged to attack the choral 
metres. 


Stanley, 
Butler, 
Burney, 
Herman, all give different ar- 
Wellauer, rangements of the 
Bothe, same chorus—of all 
Scholefield, these, only one can 
Blomfield rarely dif- be right. 

fering from Burney, 
and a hundred com- 

mentatots, 


“ My belief is that Herman has written on the subje& till 
he has puzzled himself; that those double-distilled asses 
Langé and Pinzger, who are so very sapient over their 
Persae, know about as much of the matter as a cow does of 
playing on the pianoforte. 

" We want something clear, sensible, and simple on the 
subject, to supersede the gothicisms of Seale, and to drive 
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the ponderous German tomes (look for Heaven’s sake at — 
Boeckh’s enormous Pindar !) out of the country. Something — 
like an abridged Gaisford in English, as a sequel to your 
present book. Do it, I pray. 7 
“Kidd wrote me yesterday to announce his election to 
Norwich School. 


“ Believe me truly yours, PP es 


From the Rev. Alexander Scott 


Rectory, Eremont, December 14th, 1829. 

““MY DEAR sIR, Robert arrived here on Saturday, seem- 
ingly quite well, although he said that he had felt a little © 
indisposed after the exertion of the play. At any rate there — 
is no appearance of anything but good health now. 

“ Mts. Scott and I were both much gratified by the favour- 
able account you were so good as to give us of our boy’s — 
proficiency ; and as he has now taken his final leave of © 
Shrewsbury School, it becomes me to offer my sincerest — 
thanks to you for the unvaried kindness and attention which — 
upon all occasions you have shown him. Should Robert — 
fulfil any of those flattering prognostications which you have ~ 
expressed concerning him, we shall all know to whom he — 
is indebted for those acquirements which have helped him — 
forwatd, and I hope none of us will ever forget our obliga- — 
tions to you.” 





k 


It is hardly necessary to say that the boy above referred | 
to was Robert Scott, who must rank as the most illustrious — 
and most engaging figure among all Dr. Butler’s pupils, and — 
there was none, unless perhaps R. W. Evans, whom Dr. 
Butler himself regarded with greater pride or warmer affec- 
tion. The Rev. Walter F. Scott tells me his father used to ~ 
say that the relations between himself and Dr. Butler were 
more like those between son and father than between pupil 
and master, and the letters that I can give from him to Dr. | 
Butler will show how cordial was the good feeling that 
existed between the two. The Rev. W. F. Scott has kindly | 
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allowed me to copy thirteen letters from Dr. Butlet to his 
pupil, which will be sufficiently sampled by the few which 
I can alone print. Copies of all the letters are in the British 
Museum. Dean Scott died so comparatively recently that 
the merest outline of his career will be alone necessary. 

He was born 26th January 1811, and educated firs at 
St. Bee’s, and then at Shrewsbury, whence he proceeded 
to Christ Church, Oxford, where he gained the Ireland 
Scholatship in 1833 and was placed in the first class iz Liters 
bumanioribus the same yeat. Shortly afterwards he was 
elected to a fellowship at Balliol. The first edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon appeared in 1843-to be followed by 
six other editions, each more complete and valuable than 
the last. What more need be said about a work that is familiar 
to all who take the smallest interest in Greek literature > 
He was elected to the Mastership of Balliol in 1854, and 
in 1870 was further rewarded by Mr. Gladstone, who 
appointed him to the Deanery of Rochester as a place of 
honourable repose. There he remained till his death, which 
occurred, after a lingering illness, znd December 1887. 


From the Rev. W. Tournay 


Wadham College, December 16th, 1829. 


“MY DEAR sIR, I have very gteat pleasure in announcing 
Herbert Johnson’s success in the examination school. He is 
placed weth the highest commendation in the first class. 

“ Massie was not examined. Having been diligent and idle 
by fits and starts, he overworked himself at the last, and was 
physically disqualified from appearing. We have advised him 
to abstain from books and thought for a month, and then 
employ in moderate continuous exertion the remaining in- 
terval between that time and the Easter examination. This 
he promises to do ; but a paternal hint from you may be useful, 
especially if it arrive about the 15th of January. 

~ Thomas manifests much talent, and a most ingenious 
character, but he cannot be either scolded or coaxed into a 
Steady attentioa to anything. Among other topics which 
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I have employed in talking with him is his large debt of 
justice and gratitude to you. He remains here during the 
vacation, vowing great vows of hard study. Can you help 
to make him keep them. 


“From Longueville I expeé a regular unbroken progtess _ 


towards success, and I am glad to see that his health does 
not fail him.” 
x 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO: CORRESPONDENCE, 25TH JANUARY 
1830—IST MARCH 1831 


From Dr. Keate, Head Master of Eton 


ton, Januaty 25th, 1830. 

FAR DR. BUTLER, WE WERE VERY MUCH 

gratified by the receipt of your letter on Friday, for 

we were really uneasy about you when we heard the 

account of snowdrifts that were brought to us on 
Thursday. If your friends permitted you to leave Oxford 
Thursday evening, I trust that the remainder of your journey, 
though it must have been beset with difficulties, was equally 
successful. I certainly was not aware, when I saw you leave 
my door, of the dangers which you and many others would 
have to encounter on that and the following days. But in 
some patts of the kingdom the fall, or rather the drifting, of 
snow seems to have been tremendous, and I must allow that 
both your boys and mine may make out a good case if they 
are a little behind their time ; not but what they could and 
would force a passage if the thing was reversed, and their 
_ course was directed homewards—in that case there would 
be many Hannibals. 

“ You ate very kind to speak with satisfa@tion of your very 
short visit to Eton, and under such circumstances with regard 
to weather. I sincerely hope that you will soon pay us a 
longer visit and in more genial weather, and you may be 
assuted that Mrs. Keate and myself shall be most happy when 
we find it in our power to avail ourselves of your very kind 
invitation to Shrewsbury. 

“I should have written to you, if I had not received your 
kind letter, to say that a cane was left at my house by one of 
your patty, and we rather fancy it is yours. It may be an 
old friend and a companion of your travels, and you may 
have the kind of regard for it that I had for one that I used 
twenty years, and at last left in a hackney coach in London. 
If it has touched the foot of Mont Blanc while you were gazing 
at the summit, I am sure you will be glad to recover it, and 
I beg leave to assure you that I will either keep it till you come 
to claim it, or will send it to any place which you may wish 
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it to be sent to. Mrs. Keate and all my family beg to join | 
in best compliments to you and Mrs. Butler. 

“Tam, my dear Sir, yours most faithfully, q 

“|, KEATE.” 


To Mr. Tompkins, the Lion Inn, S hrewsbury 


Shrewsbury, January 25th, 1830. 


“str, I beg to inform you, and to request you to inform _ 
the other proprietors of the Wonder Coach, whose names are — 
unknown to me, that I have made very careful inquiry into 
the cause of the overturn of the Wonder Coach in Coventry 
near seven weeks ago, from the effects of which accident I 
regret to say that two of my boys are still suffering. The 
result of that inquiry, confirmed by the unanimous opinion 
of every intelig cat person I have seen or heard from who 
has any means of information on the subjett, 1s, that the son 
of Mr. Peters is, from his unfortunate lameness, unfit to drive 
the coach, having no firm seat, and standing up to drive, 
ot at least sitting so lightly as to have no command over his 
hotses in case of a sudden jerk or strain. I feel it therefore 
a duty to my boys and their parents to represent this to the 
proprietors, and to say that I cannot think either of travelling 
myself by the Wonder or suffering my boys to do so, unless 
the coachman is removed from it. I am aware that Mr. 
Peters has already been spoken to on the subje@ without 
effect, and I hear that the coach has once since been in con- 
siderable danger from the same cause. I shall therefore 
expect an assurance from the proprietors that a more com- 
petent coachman is appointed before I again use the coach, 
as I always have done hitherto ; and I think it right to add 
that I have correspondents in Coventry who will inform me 
from time to time as to his absolute or only temporary 
removal. It may also be proper for me to obsetve that I 
have no sort of dislike to the individual in question, of whom 
I know nothing, but that, believing him unfit to drive a fast 
coach like the Wonder, I feel it my duty in the public station 
I fill to require his removal.” 
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In Reply to a Parent who had written disreshetfully of Latin 
and Greek Composition and of Academic Distinétions 


Shrewsbury, Januaty 30th, 1830. 
“str, [I am somewhat at a loss to understand, from your 
letter with which I am just favoured, whether . . .]” 


[This beginning was cancelled. ] 


[I make it a constant rule in all my communications with 
pene to hold out no expeCtations to them which are not 
ikely to be fulfilled, and I am therefore induced to trouble 
you with this letter in consequence of that I lately had the 
honour to receive from you.]” 


[This beginning was cancelled.] 


[The plain-dealing with which I am anxious to aé& to- 
wards all parents who confide their sons to my care induces 
me to trouble you with a few remarks on the letter I have 
just received from you.] ” | 


[This beginning was cancelled. ] 


The following was allowed to stand: 

“You appear to entertain a degree of contempt for com- 
position in Latin prose, and a much greater for Latin verse, 
together with a low opinion of academic honours. I am 
not about to enter into a discussion upon the subje& further 
than to say that, if Latin composition either in prose or verse 
consisted merely in stringing a few words or phrases together, 
I should not be. much disposed to differ from you on the 
subject. My view of it, however, is very different, and taken . 
on very different grounds; but it is useless to trespass on 
your time by discussing a point upon which your mind seems 
thoroughly made up, and indeed I have not the leisure to 
do so, had you the patience to hear me. But I conceive it 
my duty distinétly to tell you that composition both in prose 
and vetse is an essential part of education here, and that 
University prizes are always considered with us as the most 
honourable proof of talent combined with industry which a 

oung man can exhibit. 

“ [If therefore you wish your son not to attend to com- 
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position, I should recommend you to place him at some 
school where it is not taught, and most earnestly and especially 
do I request that, whatever opinion you may yourself enter- 
tain of academic honours, you will not induce him to under- 
value them if you wish him to continue under the tuition 
of one who thinks it a great happiness to have obtained, 
both in his own petson and through his pupils, a competent 
share of them.]”’ 
[This paragraph was cancelled.] 

““ While your son therefore remains here he will always be 
exercised in composition both in prose and verse, and the 
higher he gets in the school the more he will have it. Permit 
me also most earnestly to request that, whatever opinion you 
may yourself entertain of academic honours, you will not 
induce him to undervalue them so long as he continues 
under the tuition of one who thinks it a great happiness to 
have obtained, both in his own person and through his 
pupils, a competent share of them.” 


To the Rev. T. S. Hughes 


(Original in possession of Mr. Hughes’s representatives) 
St. Taffy’s Day, 1830. 

“DEAR HUGHES, I firmly believe the original Greek 
genitive to have been in @EN signifying the /ocus a quo, and 
the dative in OI signifying the /ocus in quo—all which I have 
before stated and given reasons for. I also believe the 
genitive plural not to have been distinguishable in its primary 
form from the genitive singular. Any man who is deeply 
read in the archaisms both of Greek and Latin will concede 
this—just as you cannot tell whether AQAON is 4@Aon of 
d0AON In the inscription before us. 

“Furthermore, I believe = to have been the second 
universal antient form of the Greek genitive, being a frag- 
ment of the OEN which was its primary, and I merely wrote 
the lunated C because I wanted to show it sprang from the 0. 
I believe the angular form of the = to be the most antient, 
but this is €n mapépra. 
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“I will not venture to say that E stood antiently for Ar. 
I incline to the contrary opinion, because, as you properly 
observe, it very often stood for Et. I would, however, 
wish to give my former translation a somewhat more general 
sense, and translate it ‘ the prize of the Athenians,’ still under- 
Standing “Adtnnoen to signify ‘ those who came from Athens,’ 
not “from Minerva.’ If you take it for Minerva, I think the 
expression TOn “AéHnHc 40AwN, ‘from the games of Minerva,’ 
would be the best translation. 

~ For your Latin question you must invoke higher names 
than Lempriere. If Smyth is the man whose epitaph in 
Satdinia I wrote a few years ago, I would not have said such 
handsome things as I did of him if I had thought he would 
have plagued me after his death with such an ill-conditioned 
‘place as Stampace. I know nothing of it. Stampha/e is the 
modern name for the antient Astypalaea, which seems to be 
out of the question. 

~ As to the inscription itself, I can give you a glimmering 
of light. Jolaus, as evetybody knows, was the friend and 
_charioteer of Hercules, and, as Pindar tells us, received at 
Thebes nearly equal honours with Hercules himself. There 
is a great debate among the learned whether the Iolai, ot 
Iolaeenses, or Ilienses, were the most antient inhabitants of 
Sardinia. Now this seems settled by the inscription, which 
says CIVITAS IOLAE, if that inscription is found in Sardinia, 
as I suppose from your letter it is. This is all that I can 
tell you by way of lighting your candle. Look to Diod. 
Sic., tv, 29, 30, for Iolaus—to Drakenborch’s Livy, xl, 19, 
for the Ilienses—and in the latter you will find further refer- 
ences. ‘The only other place that I know in form approach- 
ing to Stampace is Stampae, now Etampes, between Paris 
and Orleans ; but Stampace seems to me a modern G[teek >] 
name. The inscription itself is not to be found in Gruter 
or Muratori. 

“ Tom will be at Cambridge to sit for a fellowship at St. 
John’s in the middle of March, and can bring back anything 
you have. 

“I had only two men to sit at the Classical Tripos— 
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neither good ones—but both would have been high in the : 
first class if they had sat when they first left school. Believe — 


me truly yours, “s BUTLER. 


“ The inscription is a little suspicious tome. I should like 
to know more about it.” 


The earlier part of this letter refers to the inscription 
TON AOQENEON AOAON EMI 


on the celebrated Burgonian vase now in the British 
Museum (Second Vase Room, pedestal 4). This vase was 
brought to England by Mr. Hughes, and given by him to 
Professor E. D. Clarke, on whose death it passed into other 
hands and ultimately became the property of the nation. 

I see the inscription is now tendered, “I am one of the 
ptizes from Athens,” which is right, for later Panathenaic 
vases have since been found on which the inscription is 
TOQN AOHNHOEN AOAQN. For further correspondence on 
this subje& see in the British Museum a letter from Mr. 
Hughes, dated 21st February 1830, and Dr. Butler’s answer, 
23rd February 1830. 


From Nathaniel Vyse, Esq. 


Albion Coach Office, Birmingham, Match sth, 1830. 


“VERY REVEREND sir, In reply to your favour teceived — 
by guard of Wonder Coach yesterday, I beg to state that the 
proprietors, finding all remonstrance with Mr. Peters in- 
effectual as to removing his son from driving the Wonder, 
they immediately on receipt of your letter to Mr. Tompkins — 
called a meeting at Coventry, and gave Mr. Peters notice to — 





quit the working of the Wonder. This, according to custom 


ot law, takes a month, which will expire this week, when, 
as soon after as the stock can be valued, such arrangements — 
will be carried into effect, as to drivers and the regularity of — 
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the coach, as I trust will retain the liberal patronage and very 
kind intentions you have so obligingly expressed.” 


To the Rev. James Tate 


Shrewsbury, March 8th, 1830. 


“ MY DEAR FRIEND, I did mean to have paid the postage 
of my letter, because I did not think it worth the price at 
which you have rated it. You have taught me better, and 
I shall profit thereby. 

“ T cannot conceive any man more unfit to advise you about 
a bargain with booksellers than myself, who never yet had 
impudence enough to make a bargain with anybody. My 
agteement with Longman about my Geography and Praxis is 
this—he prints, and we share profits: luckily we have no 
loss to share. This gives the bookseller an interest in selling 
the work, and I find it answer extremely well. Your London 
bookseller will do this, and must arrange with all other 
booksellers. You will have nothing to do with Deighton 
—it will be his concern. 

“ The book is so scholatlike, so cleat, so accurate, and got 
up in such good Style, that it is sure to sell well. 

“I cannot remember my observations in the lost, perhaps 
mislaid letter.' They were principally on the arsis in 
Homer, and on that and final cretic in the Tragedians. I 
had illustrated my positions with real cases. I have not been 
able to do this now correCtly, but any imaginary ones will 
answer to a scholar like you just as well. The short vowel 
is lengthened, say some, not by any power on the vowel 
itself, but because the greater stress on the pronunciation 
enables you to pronounce the subsequent consonant as if it 
were long. Thus mé|& mér&é is sounded madrammera [and 
this is indeed for the most part practicable, but not always : 
for instance, Aix mén dcridoc HAGe, etc. It may be done 
when a consonant follows the lengthened vowel, but when 
a vowel follows it is impracticable. But what are we to do 

‘ No draft of this letter was found by me. I print the accents and 
breathings as I find them in the draft.—xEb. 
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with those terrible cases which are in Thesi? ‘Ewc 6, for © 
I cannot submit to ceidc 6. This is too generally put.|+* 
Before a liquid it holds well: 





kal rap TE AiTal pronounced Tedd 
MdAd MELA i MM 
KATA NOON ANN 9 
Y@AAl TE PYCCAI TE A TEpp 


“Before the smooth and middle mutes tolerably, but 
examples are not so frequent. 1m is common ina long com- 
pound word, amonéecbal; kK not so common, but I bring to 
mind NayAoyon elc Aimena Kat; T In the famous exhortation 
Xanoe Te Kal Badie THAeKAYTAs; B unusual—I cannot recollect 
an instance, unless you insist on writing Bade for the usually 
written €BBate, and I think it hardly fair to adduce wwoic 
Bade, where N may be inserted; 4 unusual, but not so much 
so, yet we write éddcicen, not éaercen, Now why do we 
do this, and not write dAnmoneecOal, Alemmoipato, unless that 
the two latter are so common as to make the representation 
to the eye unnecessary, while the former are so unusual as 
to make it requisite? r you may perhaps find in renew of 
some such instances, but I think not very usual. [Of the 
aspitates some seem to have had much the same fate as their 
cotresponding lenes, only that I must insist upon those who 
double the consonant not doubling the aspirate. I mean, 
if aioAdn Oin had the consonant doubled at all, I suppose 
it must have been pronounced. Aé@anatoc may have been ~ 
pronounced 4664natoc, but I do not believe it. I would © 
rather imagine it to have been 4réanatoc, or, still better, — 
AOANATOC; OTTHIN OF “OIN, NOt Opdin—at least the second aspirate — 
must have been, if I may coin a word, sdrucciolated, or — 
slurred exceedingly.] ° ; 

“* But I conceive that if the second aspirate was pronounced © 
at all, it must have been slurred exceedingly, so as hardly to 
have been heard, no mote so than to give a hardness to the ~ 


* The passage in brackets is cancelled in the original Ms.—ED. 
? The passage in brackets was cancelled in the original draft.—Ep. 
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vowel pteceding—dednatoc, dbin—where I may call the second 
aspirate sdrucciolated.” _ 


From Richard Shilleto, Esq. (afterwards Rev.) 


Trinity College, March 11th, 1830. 

“MY DEAR sir, I am ashamed that your very kind letter 
should have remained so long without acknowledgement. 
Not being conscious that I deserved the congratulations you 
bestowed upon me, I was agteeably surprised to find that I 
had acquitted myself so much better than my highest expeéta- 
tions. My well-wishing friends have already set me down 
for the University Scholarship next year—that is in case the 
Batty, for which Lushington cannot sit, is declared vacant ; 
but. I suppose I shall disappoint them all. However, if I 
am to have one good chance, I am determined to set my 
shoulder to the wheel, and I may possibly be as lucky in my 
examination papers as I was the last time. I was very glad 
to find that Hildyard is at all events determined to AEP up 
the credit of Shrewsbury at Cambridge. Oxford has long 
ago énsuted Payne’s success in the next Ireland; Scott, I 
should imagine, will not come very far behind, and there 
ate hosts of others who will not let our fame die there. I 
only wish you would send some more deserving men here, 
as there is but a scant supply.” 


From the Rev. H. Drury 


Hartow, Match 15th, 1830. 


*““ MY DEAR BUTLER, I had told Longley that I should write 
to you this morning, but have since been so annoyed that, 
had not yours come, I should have delayed answeting your 
first for a day or two. ‘The real and simple reason I did not 
do so before was because I expected daily your ‘ Papers,’? 
which have not yet come to hand. Many thanks for the 
invite to Shrewton, and the inquiries about the snowstorm, 
which was indeed most formidable. 

* Examination papers.—ED. 
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** The annoyance I am under, and which I beg you to com- 
municate to Charles if you have any common opportunity 
(not otherwise), is that I received an express at eleven this 


; 


morning, and a letter at one, to say that my son Byron was — 


dangerously ill of a scarlet fever at Portsmouth. I must 
therefore dispense with aught else than a direct answer to 
youts. Kennedy comes here to-morrow as examiner. Do 


send me your Papets.” 
* 


From Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Balliol 


Balliol College, March 18th, 1830. 


“‘ MY DEAR sir, I am perhaps taking a liberty, but I feel 
so much pleasure at the event that I cannot refrain from 
offering you my congratulations on the fresh honouts to 
your school by the election of another of your pupils (Payne) 
to one of Dean Ireland’s Scholarships. 

“You may remember that when I had the pleasure of seeing 
you here, I spoke most highly of the young man’s diligence 
and exemplary conduct. He in every respect richly deserves 
the very eminent distin@ion he has obtained, and his success 
will, I trust, act as an incentive to continued exertion and 
preparation for other opportunities of honourable emulation 
and more solid advantage. 

““ He had on this occasion twenty competitots, and many 
among them of considerable character and pretension.” 


From Peter S. Payne, Esq. 


Friday, March 19th, 1830. 
““MY DEAR sIR, I am sorry that I have suffered one post to 


pass without writing to inform you of the unlooked-for — 


success which I have obtained in being elected Ireland 
Scholar. I have not merely to express my gratitude for the 
kindness and forbearance shown towards me throughout 
the whole of my career as your pupil, but more immediately 
for the advice with regard to Latin which you gave me 
subsequently to my failure of last year. I read, according 
to your desire, with attention Cicero de Oratore, Terence, 
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and eight books of the Epstolae ad Familiares. You will be 
delighted to hear that Scott is confidently said to have been 
second. Everybody exclaims against your monopoly of 
University scholarships. 

“ T hope you will not have fears as to the probability of my 
being intoxicated with my present success. Knowing, as you 
do, my natural disposition, I cannot expect that such appre- 
hensions will not suggest themselves to you. 


*K 


“Dr. Jenkyns seems warmly to participate in the pleasure 
I feel, and signified to me his intention of writing to you 
immediately.” 


The following letter refers to a complaint made by Mr. 
Jeudwine to the trustees on the score that Dr. Butler’s 
attangements were unfair towatds the second master. 
The trustees supported Dr. Butler on every point. 


From Dr. Keate 


Eton, March 24th, 1830. 

“‘ DEAR DR. BUTLER, I am afraid I must have appeared to 
you vety rude and negligent ; but strange as it may seem, it is 
yet true, that I have been so occupied since I received your 
letter that I have not been able to put pen to paper. I have 
now found something like a leisure half-hour, and I proceed 
to answer your questions as distinaly as I can, but I must 
first express my surprise and regret that any one should wish 
to distrust those arrangements which have raised your school 
to its present state of prosperity and glory, which 1s sufficiently 
proved (in addition to numerous instances in former years) 
by the Senior Wrangler, the Pitt and Ireland Scholarships of 
the present year, upon which accumulation of honours [ 
heartily wish you joy. 

“JT will now answer your questions nearly in the order in 
which you have put them. 

“‘ 1. The second or lower master, as he is called here (and 
he is the only master under the head-master who 1s recognised 
by the Statutes), does not hear the boys of the fifth or sixth 
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ot even of the fourth form—indeed no boys who belong to 
the upper school. His school consists of the first, second, 
and third forms: the third is the highest form under him. 
His school is quite distinc from the upper, and he appoints | 
his own assistants, not without communication upon this 
point with the head-master, nor without the sanction of the 
ptovost. The number of the lower school at present is 
about fifty. 

“2. All the assistant masters of the upper school teach boys 
in higher classes than those taught by the second or lower 
master. 

“3, The fifth form is divided into three. I hear the sixth 
form and the upper division of the fifth. ‘The two senior 
assistants hear the middle and lower division of the fifth ; 
other assistants also share the duty of hearing the sixth and 
fifth forms when they say by heart. 

“4. A small salary is paid by the College to the upper and 
lower mastets. 

“The example of Eton seems all on your side. If your 
Opponents appeal to that, your system is not likely to be 
disturbed. You have my sincere wishes that it may not 
be deranged. 

“T send you a bill of the school, according to your request, 
as it stood in July last: the names of course are not all the 
same at present, but the numbers are nearly the same. As I 
know not by what other conveyance to send it, I send it, 
bulky as it is, by the post. I shall be glad to know the result 
of these commotions in your kingdom.” 


From the Rev. R. A. Thorp 


CoC.G.;:Juneiv2th, 1836) 
““MY DEAR sIR, I have to thank you for having sent one 
of your pupils to stand here at our late election of a Lancashire 
Scholar. 
“Mr. Bateson? acquitted himself so well as to make it a 
* Afterwards Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. What passed 


between Bateson and Mr. Thorp on this occasion will be found in letters 
bearing dates 10th February—1st March 1831. 
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difficult matter to decide between him and the successful 
candidate ; his scholarship we were much pleased with, and 
in everything but composition he was quite equal to Mr. 
Wilson. I have only to beg you again to accept my best 
thanks for having sent Mr. Bateson, and to hope, when we 
have any other vacancy, you will allow me to communicate 
the circumstance to you.” 


From Nicholas Carlile, Esq. 


Somerset Place, June 19th, 1830. 

““MY DEAR FRIEND, 

> 

~ Amidst the tage for novelties in this huge Leviathan, a 
Geogtaphical Society is projected. I, as I know your taste 
and skill in that pleasing science, have caused your Name to 
be put down as a Member, together with my own. When 
three hundred names are entered, a special meeting is to be 
called, and Rules and Contributions to be agreed upon. At 
Present it is proposed that an admission fee of £3, and an 
annual payment of £2, shall be the limitation ; but if you do 
not like the company of Croker, and Barrow, and a long 
ttain of Scotch intriguers, pray let me know, that I may with- 
draw your name,—before you ate troubled with any of their 
circular letters. 

“Tf I can get to you in the Autumn, I will,—but the 
holidays at the Museum ate so short, that they do not admit 
of either extension of journey or rational enjoyment when 
abroad—it was a woful day to me when the Royal Library 
was temoved from the palace.” 


*K 
From Dr. Burton 


Oxford, June 19th, 1830. 


““MY DEAR siIR, I have the agreeable office of communicat- 
ing to you another triumph. We have managed to throw 
open a Craven Scholarship to the University at large, and 
Mr. Scott has been this day elected out of fourteen candidates. 
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I am ex officio one of the examiners, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that he was very decidedly superior to the others. 
I will send you a set of the Reps by the first opportunity. 
I think I sent you those of the last Ireland examination. 

In great haste. : 


ce 


From Robert Scott, Esq., afterwards Master of Balliol and Dean 
of Rochester 


Hutton Hall, Ayton, n.3., July 7th, 1830. 

‘“‘ DEAR DR. BUTLER, As I came here to my grandfather’s 
immediately on the commencement of the vacation, it was 
only by a circuitous communication that I received the very 
kind letter which you had written to my father, and for the 
kindness of which allow me to return my moést sincere thanks, 
and again to assure you of my deep consciousness that any- 
thing which I have done is entirely owing to my having been 
your pupil—‘ It was not I, but Shrewsbury in my likeness.” 
Allow me also to congratulate you upon the other memor- 
abilia of the year. C. Kennedy and Hildyard have mote than 
kept up our credit at Cambridge, so as to counterbalance 
Grove’s losing the Latin verse with us. The Kennedys are 
getting prizes by cartloads (° Dicentur plaustris vextse 
poemata’); and if George keeps it up, they will give us an 
admirable example of the classic cyclic poems ‘ ad mea per- 
petuum tempora carmen, 

“Ch. Ch. is claiming the ‘eldest Hope’ of that family 
because he has taken a mastership under Dr. Longley. All 
the tutors are quite envious, and afraid that after such educa- 
tion no one ail think it worth while to go to college at all!” 

x 


To the Rev. J. P. Potter 


Barmouth, July 8th, 1830. 
“REV. SIR, I received your essay on the means of dis- 
coveting the senses of words, which you have done me the 
honour of sending to me, just as I was stepping into my 
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cattiage ten days ago on my way to this place. I beg to thank 
you for it, and can assure you that I have read it with very 
gteat satisfaction. I am delighted with the good taste and 
accuracy of disctimination which pervade the whole work, 
and am persuaded it will be of great use to boys in the higher 
forms at schools and to young men at the University. I 
cannot quite agree with you in thinking that so much of the 
metaphysics of philology can be attained by younger boys 
as you suppose them capable of. More than thirty years’ 
experience may perhaps give my opinion some weight on 
this score, but I am satisfied that for boys in the higher forms 
yout book will be very useful. 

“ [have attempted something in the same way, though with 
less logical and metaphysical severity, in my Praxis on the 
Latin Prepositions, a copy of which I have ordered to be sent 
to Messrs. Parkers for your acceptance. 

“ I shall now venture to throw a few remarks on paper for 
your consideration, premising that I have no books or 
literature here of any kind, and therefore you must take this 
aytocyediacma with due allowance for want of all kinds of 
teferences ; I suppose even ditionary, grammar, or lexicon, 
to say nothing of classical authors, are not likely to be heard 
of in the latitude of Barmouth. 

“P. 79. I do not observe that you notice the use of hic 
for ‘ my client,’ because he stands next me, which affords a 
peculiarly apt illustration of your explanation of this pronoun. 

“P. 84. “Annum jam audientem, idque Athenis.” You 
say here in the translation the zd might be left out, as it is 
metely wanted to recall the andientem. I cannot understand 
this, as 7dque is particularly emphatic here—a pupil of Cratip- 
pus, and that too at Athens, as we might suppose a man 
who is pupil to an eminent professor iv the University to 
have morte advantages than out of it. Again, you say the 
td might be left out, but say nothing about the gve. But 
you could not say Athenusque—nay, you could not even, not 
properly, say atque Athens ; etiam Athenis, you might say it, 
but would not say it well ; nor do I know any way in which 
you could say what Cicero means to say so well as by édgue, 
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and therefore cannot see why in translation the emphatic 
id may be omitted, especially as he again refers to this very 
point of learning at Athens twice in the same sentence, speak- 
ing of the auttoritas urbis et exempla. 

‘““P, 204. I am very much pleased with the accuracy of - 
yout observations on gwe, et, and atque. ‘They are points 
which I am accustomed to impress more briefly on my boys 
by telling them that gue couples more closely than et and 
atque. Your multitude of instances are in my opinion quite 
necessary to make the distintion clear and intelligible to 
youthful minds, and you have shown, if I may be allowed to 
say so, great tact, discrimination, and learning in selecting them. 

“Pp. 217. ‘ Metaphors derived from weight.’ This is a 
very acute and just observation. | 

“ P. 227. “We may remark the way that the use of the 
letter c and g,’ etc. This is a very acute and, as far as I am 
awate, original observation, on which I have something more 
to say ; but I must first Stop to observe that the remainder of 
this paragraph from ‘ perhaps the gw was selected,’ etc., to 
the end of the sentence ‘ “‘ Curiosi”’? at Rome’ pleases me least 
of anything in the whole book. 

“T must now go a little deeper into the metaphysics of 
philology than you have gone on this head, and I shall be 
eratified if I find that you approve of the substitution that I 
have to offer for the gu of quaero. It seems like a digression 
to begin by saying that cum, p. 67, is not derived from cyn, 
but you will see how this assertion will be brought to bear 
on the subject. 

“JT will not assert that cum the adverb of time and cum the 
preposition are different words, for the primary notion of 
union appears in both; but cum the preposition cannot 
possibly be derived from cyx. It has not one single element 
in common with it ; ¢ is not cognate with c, y is not cognate 
with the Latin w, and ‘ is not cognate with the Latin w— 
except you would refer to the termination of nouns in on 
being changed into ww in Latin, which is the change of a 
termination, and not of separate letters, and therefore not 
applicable to the present case. 
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~ Now in my praxis I derive cum from éwof, in which 
every element is consistent. ¢ is consistent with ‘, 4 with o, 
and m is identical. The two last of these assertions I need 
not prove. The first perhaps requires some illustration. 

“ The earliest Greek aspirates were (I place them in the 
order of theit roughness) : 

“1. The roughest of all, the guttural y—or in its very 
toughest state, r in its smoother «—combined with what T 
may call the middle aspirate, or what we now mark ‘© and 


b 


what was formerly written H. This I may call the guttural 
aspirate. 

“2. Hor‘ ; this I may call the dental aspitate. 

“3. fF, the digamma, or what I would call the labial 
aspitate, which did not amount to so tough a breathing as 
H, but which required some mote breathing than the mete 
Spiritus lenis, FEven of this I conceive there were two kinds, 
as of the x: one where it was combined with the dental 
aspitate, as ryioc, which in our English charaGers might be 
written wh; and the other where the dental aspirate was 
wanting, as in roiwoc, which might be written as w only. 

‘ Ineed not go further in the much deeper and mote varied 
guttural aspirations of the Hebrew or Arabic. I cannot even 
pronounce the Greek y and often call upon a Welsh boy (the 
language of this country has a singular affinity to that of the 
Greeks and Hebrews) to do it for me, when I want an example 
of its guttural power for the purposes of grammatical illustra- 
tion. 

‘“ Now to the point. You recolle& a line in Catullus, 
‘Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet, i. he 
pronounced the wm or com of commoda as though it had been 
Written with a y. He gave more than the present aspiration 
of duof to the word, by pronouncing it as if it were Yomoy, 
From such a Latin pronunciation as this, attempted to be 
softened down by persons of eats and organs less delicate 
than the Greeks, as the Romans certainly were, the guttural k 
remained, though the dental aspirate was dropped, and thus 
I get the connection between the ¢ of cum and the ‘ of dof. 

“ Now you observe, and justly, that # answers to quis? ea 
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to quae? id to guid? tantus to quantus? tals to quali? etc., 
and so tam quam, tot quot, and tum quum. You obsetve again, 
and very acutely, pp. 228, 229, that the gw or cu in guum ot 
cum originally expressed interrogation, and to this answer (as 
in analogical instances) was made by the similar sound tam. 
[All this is the result of a philosophical and reflecting mind ; 
but I think you will grant, after what I have said, that your 
guuim, with its two letters expressing interrogation, is different 
from my cum, with its ¢ derived from the aspirate of omof ; 
and though want of accuracy led the Romans to write ¢ for 

a, just as they wrote in a slovenly way cw for quoi, and qui 
fas quei, yet | am advocate for preserving this distinction, 
and for writing guam when the adverb of time and cuw when 
the preposition of union is meant to be used.]? 

“But what is this gv? Certainly not the first letters of 
guaero, Which Pogo is derived from this very q#, and aipa., 
Not the Cz of Curetes, who, I suppose, derived their Cu from 
the Sabine word Qv-iris, a spear. 

“TI conceive it to be this. In all countries, but especially 
in those in which the feelings are warm and the imagination 
quick, as was, and is, the case in warmer and more Eastern - 
climates, there is a greater natural impetuosity than in colder 
ones, and this would lead men in their ruder state and in the 
infancy of language to speak their words more vehemently, 
and to pour them forth, if I may say so, from the bottom of 
their hearts. This occasioned those deep and by us un- 
utterable gutturals of the Oriental languages and of early 
Greece. But in asking questions there would be more than 
usual impetuosity among an eager and inquisitive people. 
Hence those words which are in general use as interrogatives 
would be most deeply articulated and would be all strongly 
aspirated. In process of time as language refined these 
aspirates would soften, and what is cho/ in Hebrew, and was 
first yodoc in Greek, would become odoc; and what was 
ddoc would become still softened among nations of colder 
climates till it settled into whole, with the aspirated digamma, 

“Now as omo¥ becomes changed into chom ot com or cum, 

* The part within brackets was cancelled in the draft.—Ep. 
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so other words, especially of general interrogation, would be 
softened down, and the guttural part only of the x would 
remain, instead of the guttural and aspirate: hence you 
would have gu, quantus, quot, qualis, etc., in Latin as interro- 
gatives, the gz being sufficient to mark the earnestness of the 
speaker. 

“ That this is not merely chimerical may be seen by exam- 
ination into other languages besides the Latin. Thus what 
in Latin is gv is in Greek‘ and in English wh. The original 
rough omoy of the Greeks was softened into moy, droioc 
into moioc and koloc, émococ into moccoc, dnote into morte, 
and so on dérac into mwc, 

“The deep guttural of the Greeks was diluted by the 
Saxons (who, I suppose, received it from the Scythians or 
Satmatians notth of Greece) into the aspirated digamma. 

“Hence we have for our general interrogatives who, 
which, what, when, why, where, whence, etc. I need not 
rematk on the close affinity between gu and w, and how far 
out who, where, when, whence, etc., is the Scottish quho, 
quhair, quhen, quhence, etc., thus connecting the Roman 
and Saxon forms. 

“Your observation about the answer to quum being made 
(as in analogical instances) by the similar sound tym 1s very 
true, and I think affords a strong confirmation of my theory 
of the origin of these sounds, for it is singular that in almost 
all instances the answer is made by the thinnest of the cognate 
mutes: mococ, TOcoc, oloc, ToI0c, MoTe, ToTe, etc.; qualis, 
talis, quantus, tantus, quum, tum, etc. ; when, then, where, 
there, which, this, whence, thence, etc. This cannot be 
chance—there must be a cause for it; and if I have not assigned 
the right one, I shall be very thankful to anybody who will 
give me a better. 

“ T have to beg your pardon for troubling you with so long 
a letter. You owe it to the pleasure I have received from 
your book, and the opportunity I have of a little leisure here ; 
for had I been at Shrewsbury, I could only have returned 
you my thanks in a few words. I shall be gratified in know- 
ing that you have received this unmerciful packet, and in 
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any opportunity that may occur of seeing you at Shrews- 
bury. . 
I remain, dear Sir, 
“Your obliged and faithful servant, 
“S$, BUTLER.” 


To H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex 


August 2oth, 1830. 


“str, I have the honour to present to your Royal High- 
hess an attempt in my humble capacity of archdeacon to 
reform and simplify the ecclesiastical laws relating to my 
office. The inquisitorial farrago which I have swept away 
is really curious as a specimen of the exercise of spiritual 
authority, especially where it relates to the laity. I venture 
to hope that I have made what I now substitute plain and 
intelligible to all parties whom it affects ; and though the 
labour is confined to an humble subject, I venture to offer 
it to your Royal Highness, knowing that you despise nothing, 
however humble, which is likely to be useful. 

**T am, Sit, 
“Your Royal Highness’s most dutiful and faithful servant, 
O° Si: BUTLER 


I found no copy of the scheme above referred to among 
Dr. Butler’s papers, nor any notes or other trace of it. 


From the Rev. A. C. Bromehead 
-Eckington, Oétober 4th, 1830. 

“‘ DEAR SiR, I have been applied to in a matter wherein I 
should like to be favoured with your opinion. A man of 
bad character married into a respectable family in this parish. 
She (his wife) is dead and buried in the part of the churchyard 
appropriated to the sepulture of his wife’s family, and was 
buried at their expense. He is desirous of putting up a head- 
Stone, and they think with a view of taking possession of a 
part of their burial-ground. They wish me to prevent him 
from putting up the headstone ; but I am not quite sure of 
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the power a minister has to prevent the introduétion of tomb- 
Stones, provided the party wishing to put up the stone be 
willing to pay the usual fee. ’Tis true the claim of 55. for 
a headstone and ros. for a flat stone seems to imply a power 
to refuse the introdu@ion of the stone altogether. But quere, 
has not custom sanétioned a right on the part of the parish- 
ioners to bring tombs into the chutchyard on the parties 
paying the usual fee? 

~ There is a clause in your printed dire&tions to the chutch- 
wardens forbidding the introdu@ion of heavy cattle into the 
churchyard. Is this meant totally to exclude cows or heavy 
horses? The latter I think very dangerous, on account of 
Stamping on the flat tombstones with iron shoes ; but cows 
put in occasionally can’t, I think, do much harm ; and indeed 
I don’t see how a country churchyard can be kept decent 
without either cows or horses being admitted. ‘The gtass 
gets so long that the headstones are half hid, and the long 
gtass is very troublesome in making graves. I believe that 
(although objectionable) the parson’s horse has from time 
immemorial had the depasturing of the churchyard in countty 
places ; but this is a custom much better discontinued. Cows 
Inever knew do any mischief, although I have known them for 
years in this churchyard. Something must consume the 
gtass, because to mow it is impossible on account of the 
unevenness of the surface. I shall also esteem your opinion 
on this subject a favour. The family alluded to ate anxious 
to have your opinion at your earliest convenience. I hope 
my son condutts himself to your satisfa@ion.” 


Cows now are never seen in a churchyard ; but when I was 
young, in my father’s parish certain of the cottagers who 
kept a cow used regularly to turn their cows into the church- 
yatd to eat the coarser grass which sheep would not touch, 
and this, so far as my recolle@ion serves, was the practice 
of the neighbouring parishes. In Gunning’s Reminiscences 
of Cambridge the following passage (vol. it, p. 263) bears 
upon the same practice: 

~ During —’s first year at Gorleston he was very popular 
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with his parishioners, who fully believed his representations 
of the cruel persecutions he had undergone at Cambridge ; 
but after a time their confidence in him was shaken, and 
constant contentions were the result, in which he usually 
came off viGtorious, as his parishioners had great dread of 
lawsuits. Among many claims he made was the right of 
removing from the churchyard all gravestones that chanced 
to be thrown down by cattle, which he kept there himself. 
When subsequently building a house these gravestones were 
used for the pavement of a scullery and also of an oven, out 
of which it was reported that a huge loaf was drawn “ AGED 73.’ 

“He died in April 1832, after a long and painful illness, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age.” 


From Robert Scott, Esq. 


Ch. Ch., December 24th, 1830. 


““MY DEAR SIR, Having had the pleasure of being made a 
Student of Ch. Ch. this day, I think that there are none beyond 
the circle of my own relations to whom I am more bound to 
communicate it than to yourself. And certainly next to the 
Dean who gave me it for what I had done, no one has a 
better claim to my gratitude than you, under whose auspices 
J learned everything that procured it for me. I assure you I 
often try to compare what, thanks to you, I am with what 
I certainly should have been if I had not been so fortunate 
as to have been under you; and I trust I never shall forget 
how much I owe to Shrewsbuty. 

““T was much gratified to hear of the success of the play 
this Christmas, and wished earnestly to have been able to 
see it. But wishes will not alter the Calendar term, and our 
tutors would think an English play but a sorry excuse for 
deserting a Greek one. So here I was obliged to stay past 
the time of its performance ; and as at collections the Dean 
‘was kind enough to offer me the studentship, I was too glad 
to remain the week intervening before the eleGtion. To-night 
I set off for Ludlow, and am to stay with the Beales for a 
‘week ; from thence I must return to commence, before term 
begins, my direct reading for the Ireland. As to this scholar- 
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ship I am in a very great perplexity : for I am conscious, on 
the one hand, that a great deal is expected from me on account 
of my last year’s place, and that it would look very disgrace- 
ful if I seemed to relax in my exertions after having received 
this reward from my College; while, on the other, I feel 
that the course of reading, etc., here is so far from making 
me more fit for the trial than I was last time, that, fresh as 
I was, I actually had the advantage from my having come 
newly from school. However, I shall of course do my best, 
and exert myself to appear at least by my diligence, if not 
Success, grateful to those who have such claims upon me.” 


Lo Robert Scott, Esq. 


Emmanuel Lodge, Januaty 1St, 1831. 


“ DEAR scort, Though I hardly know where a letter will 
be likely to find you, I think it best to send my congratula- 
tions to Oxford, from which place the cause of them is 
derived. Possibly Mrs. Butler and myself may pass through 
if we return home from Eton, as I have some thought of 
doing. 

“The Dean has done you an ac of kindness not the less 
valuable for its being just, as well as highly honourable to 
him and to yourself. Read for the Ireland and fear not; 
even should you fail you cannot but acquit yourself with 
gteat credit. Accept my best thanks for what you have done 
already for the credit of Shrewsbury School, and what I trust 
you will yet do on mote than one occasion. My first letter 
in the new year is this of congratulation—I will only add 
multos et felices. 

** Believe me, dear Sir, 
“Your very sincere friend, 
SS) BUTLERS: 


From the Rev. R. A. Thorp 


C.-C. C., February 10th, 1831. 


““MY DEAR SIR, I beg to inform you, as I have done on 
other occasions, that we are about to fill up three scholar- 
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ships now vacant in our society. ‘Two of them are confined 
to persons born in the diocese of Exeter, and one to natives 
of the county of Gloucester. I need not say how glad we 
shall be to find amongst the candidates any who have had the 
vety gteat advantage of being pupils of yours. | 

“ Allow me to take this opportunity of mentioning a 
subject which has given me considerable pain. A pupil of 
yours, whose name I will not mention, applied through a 
friend in Oxford to me to know if he could stand here without 
testimonials from you, inasmuch as he feared he should fail 
of procuring such, as you felt very indignant at one of your 
pupils who had been a candidate for a Lancashire Scholar- 
ship not having been elected by us to it. I was not the least 
awate of your considering your pupil aggrieved on that 
occasion, ot that you bote towards us any grudge in con- 
sequence, and I freely mention the circumstance to you, 
because I believe there is either a mistake or misunderstanding 
respecting it. I thought highly of your pupil, and I ex- 
pressed myself so to you in a letter afterwards. But I think 
you yourself, if the whole examination had been laid before 
you, would have decided as we did. We still, however, 
thanked you for having sent up so good a scholar as a candi- 
date, and I think I mentioned the feeling of the College on 
that subject in my letter to you. I trust, however, there is 
no ground for the story at all, and I am sure, for my part, 
I never had the slightest suspicion of any displeasure on — 
your part.” | 


= 


To the Rev. R. A. Thorp 


February 14th, 1831. 

*“ DEAR SIR, Two candidates intend to offer themselves for 
scholarship at Corpus from this school. ‘Templer, a Devon- 
shite boy, and Waller, of Gloucestershire: of the good 
condu& and moral character of both I can speak in the 
_ highest terms—of their attainments the examiners must judge 
for themselves. 

“As you fairly enter upon the subje@ of the last examina- 
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tion of one of my pupils, I will be quite candid in my reply. 
I was dissatisfied, and I had resolved never to volunteer 
sending another candidate to you, but I never said that I 
would not give any boy who applied: to me a testimonial, 
and in fact I have been asked for and readily consented to 
give testimonials to the two boys in question. They ate 
highly deserving boys, and I trust my dire& and plain answer 
to the question you have asked me will be no disadvantage 
to them in their examination. It becomes me to give you 
a Statement of my reason for dissatisfa@tion, which I hope 
you will take in good part, and which I also hope may lead 
to an explanation satisfactory to all parties. 

“ With regard to the merits of the respe@tive candidates on 
the occasion I allude to, I can say nothing, having had no 
Opportunity of judging. Iam not foolish enough to suppose 
that a boy whom I bring forward may not meet with com- 
petitors much better qualified than himself, and if the business 
had been one of mere examination of the candidates I should 
have concluded that the examiners did their duty between 
the candidates according to the best of their judgement, 
and there the matter would have ended. 

“ The statement which I took down from Bateson on his 
teturn here is in substance as follows. 

“ That he was asked a number of questions by you respeét- 
ing me which I can hardly conceive a gentleman would feel 
himself justified in putting to the pupil of any respeétable 
master. 

“One of these was, whether I was not in the habit of 
patticularly preparing boys for examinations of this sort 
(in plain words therefore, whether I did not cram them, as 
it is called, for a particular purpose, instead of giving them 
general and scholarlike knowledge): to which he indignantly 
and truly answered in the negative. Another was, whether 
I did not give private instructions, and what I charged for 
doing so—which met with the same answer. A third was, 
whether I actually attended the school myself—as if I reaped 
the fruits of a deputy’s talents and labours. Surely, sir, the 
station I hold might exempt me from indignities like these. 
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“ Another question was to give you an accurate account 
of a week’s work here—which he did. He then says that, 
having learnt that English themes formed no part of this 
(in fact they are written in a lower part of the school), you 
particularly asked him if he had done any English themes, - 
and that to this he answered ‘ No’ ; that after this the whole 
composition given in the examination consisted of two 
English themes and a copy of Latin verses ; no Latin theme 
—no Greek prose—no Greek verse—no Lyrics—all of which 
he had told you were part of the week’s work here—were 
set. In the course of this examination, he says, you asked 
him if the examination was as hard as he had expected, and 
if he had read the parts he was examined in, which I hold 
to be very unfair and ensnaring questions—though he an- 
sweted them fairly, which is more than every candidate 
is likely todo. With regard to the former of these questions, 
it was asked him on the Wednesday night, when there was 
yet a day and a half of the examination to come, and to this 
was added a question whether as much composition had been 
set as he had expected : to which he replied ‘ No.’ He was 
then asked what he expected more: to which he replied, 
“Greek composition.’ ‘The next question was, ‘ Would that 
have helped you?’ His answer was, ‘I think it would.’ 
No more composition was set, though it was allowed by 
young B. that the candidates were so nearly equal that it was 
difficult to decide, and they would probably have made the 
decision easier. 

“* These are the points, in a short compass, on which I feel 
that I have ground of dissatisfaction. As you have entered 
on the subje& I have fairly stated them. I hope they may not 
be prejudicial to the two present candidates from this school, 
neither of whom are nearly so much versed in composition 
of any kind as Bateson was—in fact they have scarcely begun 
to compose in Greek. 

“Tam, dear Sir, your obedient, faithful servant, 
“*'§, BUTLER.” 
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From the Rev. R. A. Thorp, Corpus Christi College 


February 24th, 1831. 

“ MY DEAR sIR, I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 14th inst. ; and when I add that I read it with 
unmixed amazement, I feel that the expression will hardly 
convey a just idea of my utter unconsciousness that the few 
passing words I exchanged with Mr. Bateson could have 
been so misinterpreted and abused. I have hitherto been 
ptevented by a press of other duties from replying, but I take 
the earliest leisure to give you the very fullest explanation, 
and shall be truly glad if the causes of your dissatisfa@tion 
are removed. 

“In the first place let me preface thus much—that your 
pupil had a sort of a claim on my notice, and I felt desirous 
as far as I could to notice him, remembering that when I 
Stood myself a word of recognition from any one of the 
electors would have been a great encouragement to me. 
Under such circumstances, where both parties are unexpeét- 
edly thrown together, one is often puzzled to find conversa- 
tion ; and what so natural in the case of a boy fresh from 
school as to ask how he liked school, what he did there, and 
so forth? And I say this because I am just as likely as not 
to make the same or similar remarks to any boy who comes 
to me from any school direct. To fancy that every such 
question has beneath it a deeply concerted meaning or covert 
indignity is really to make one’s words as significant as the 
celebrated shake of Lord Burleigh’s wig. In faé I spoke 
to Bateson just what occurred to me at the moment on the 
occasions when I was obliged to meet him; and so far from 
there being anything constrained in his replies, he was dis- 
posed to speak to me of school with just as much freedom 
as he seems to have spoken of college on his return. 

““ Having said thus much generally, I proceed to the several 
causes of offence enumerated. With regard to the first, 
I did ask if he had been reading out of school hours 
with a view to the present examination. It would surely 
have been no discredit to him to have done so, or to you 
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to have direféted him. When an undergraduate here is 
about to undergo any important examination—as, for his 
degree, the Ireland Scholarship, fellowships at Oriel, Balliol, 
etc.—he not only has, but expects to have, assistance from 
his tutor beyond and above the course of ordinary leCtures ; 
nay, from them he is often altogether excused, in order to 
be enabled to devote his time exclusively to the special 
examination before him. 

“Masters of some of the highest and best schools have 
-asked of me beforehand what kind of reading and composing 
would be most likely to promote the success of their pupils 
in our examination, and I have recommended books, and in 
the case of rejected candidates who could stand a second time 
I have particularised the causes of failure for the very purpose 
of direCting their master’s attention to those deficiencies. 
All this, both at college and school, may by you be called 
“cramming ’ (for I never used the word nor expressed myself 
in the coarse manner which appears to have been reported 
to you) ; but surely it is of little moment if a boy can produce 
the knowledge in his own person from what wiser head he 
derived it. Therefore there could be no indignity meant 
in my question, inasmuch as I should have thought it very 
creditable to all parties if your pupil had been ‘ particularly 
prepared.” As to the inference drawn, in which lies the 
Sting, that I entirely disclaim. 

“The two next questions ate much distorted ; but I will 
tell you what I did wish to know, and why that information 
was desirable for me. I am often asked to recommend 
schools, and on one of these occasions had been urgent 
with a friend of mine to send his son to Shrewsbury. The 
boy was young, and his father was anxious to know if he 
would come at all, at first, under your care and instruction 
in school or out of it. Every one knows that at Eton, West- 
minster, Winchester, and other schools the head-master does 
not teach any but the higher forms, and has under him other 
masters to take the cate of the lower parts of the school. 
Therefore I asked when a boy came under you. I never 
inquired whether you attended the school yourself, but I 
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said intetrogatively, ‘I suppose Dr. Butler does not teach 
all the school himself? Is there any system of private 
tuition?’ If you ate acquainted with the practice at Eton, 
you will see at once what I meant, where the lessons, though 
said in school, are learned under a ptivate tutor at their 
boatding-houses. There again I am obliged to correé the 
form of my questions, and again to disclaim altogether your 
inferences. 

“ To proceed. I perfeétly recolle@ asking for an account 
of a week’s studies at Shrewsbury. I was compating, in 
my own mind, the studies there with those pursued here. 
Your pupils have lately proved themselves gteat proficients 
in scholarship, and I confess I should have been glad to borrow 
any hint from your system in imptovement of our own. 

~ I think I need not reply to what you insinuate, that there 
was a disposition to take your pupil at a disadvantage in the 
progress of the examination. From the indignity of sucha 
suspicion I too, in your words, might be exempted. I simply 
say this much, that we are by our statutes obliged to require 
Latin verse, that it has always been out practice to set most 
Store by English composition, but I asked of Bateson if he 
had been practised in English themes in ordet to make all 
allowance in his favour with tegatd to those exercises, and 
that the plan of the whole written examination is atranged 
long before the candidates present themselves, and that all 
of it is printed which can be so—a practice now generally 
adopted throughout the University. 

“ After the examination was over I spoke as kindly as I 
could to Bateson, and commended his examination. He 
made a pettish reply (the only time he did so), and appears 
to have impressed you with vety incorrect notions of the 
treatment he received here. As to the result of the election, 
our judgement turned more on the viva-voce separate con- 
struings than upon the quality of the exercises. 

““T have, in conclusion, to thank you for your candour, 
and for the power you have given me of endeavouring to 
satisfy your mind that you have mistaken both me and my 
words. What I, to adopt the same freedom, have to be 
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sotty for is that you make imputations of motives and design 
which my words will not bear out, and which I think the 
Station I hold ought to proteé&t me from. Had you, for 
instance, met any pupil of mine and asked him if he had any 
extra help from me previous to taking his degree, if he was 
under the cate of the tutors, or only instructed by one, or 
if the public tutors took private pupils or not, I should not 
have concluded you had any meaning beyond a passing 
inquiry in such questions ; and if my pupil had told me you 
had covert design in what you asked, I should have impressed 
upon him that he must have been mistaken, and that your 
character protected you from the imputation. But even 
without any ground you have permitted yourself to think 
and write unworthily, when you twice say you hope your 
freedom of remark will not injure the new candidates from 
yout school. However, I will not press this point beyond 
merely mentioning it. I thank you again for your un- 
reserved statement. I have shown by the length of my 
reply my wish to satisfy you, and it ought to be satisfactory 
to you to know that, whilst the questions with some altera- 
tions are allowed, the interpretations of them are altogether 
disclaimed. 
“T remain, with undiminished regard, very faithfully, 
“R.A. THORP.” 


To the Rev. R. A. Thorp 


Shrewsbury, March 18st, 1831. 


“‘mry DEAR sir, I. must beg leave to inform you that I 
have only this afternoon received by post your letter dated 
February 24th, and bearing the Oxford postmark of February 
27th. ‘This will I hope satisfactorily account to you for a 
silence which might otherwise appear the result of pre- 
meditated rudeness or delay. 

“As you ate good enough to disclaim any intention of 
hurting my feelings by the questions which you put to Bate- 
son, I very teadily acquiesce in your disavowal, and beg to 
thank you for your courtesy in making it; but as you appear 
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to impute to me something like precipitance in taking up 
the matter too warmly and in listening to a perverted account, 
I will beg to add a few words in my own justification on 
that head. | 

~ I took down the account from the boy’s own lips as he 
retutned. He is a boy whose mannets are blunt, but whose 
word may as safely be relied on as that of any person I know. 
I have again examined him to-day, and he does not make the 
slightest difference in his account; and though he may, 
and indeed must, have been mistaken in one point, I am sure 
he makes no wilful misrepresentation. He says that he still 
believes your first question to have been, not whether I 
taught the upper form (which in fa& is all I do teach, though 
I examine some form every week), but whether I taught at 
all in the upper school. I should also have placed much less 
stress on this and all the other questions had he not told me 
- (and he now repeats the declaration) that he inquired of 
several of the other candidates whether you had asked them 
Similar questions, and that they uniformly answered in the 
negative. It was this which made them look pointed in his 
case. Farther, with regard to the arrangement of the examina- 
tion previously to the candidates coming up, he told me 
then, and he repeats it now, that so far as the printed papers 
wete concerned he doubts not that the whole was previously 
atranged, but that the subjeéts for the English themes were 
brought in with the ink wet, and that they thus formed an 
exception to the rest of the examination, which exception, 
after the questions put to him, did seem to him remarkable, 
especially as two English themes wete set. 

~ Now though you have kindly explained this, and though 
I find that your inquiries were dicated by nothing but a 
blameless curiosity or even a friendly intention towards him 
or myself, under the circumstances I have stated I cannot 
but think myself excusable for the view I took of them. I 
tejoice to find myself mistaken, and I beg in my turn to 
apologise to you for my etror, for such I must now consider it, 
though I trust you will see by this explanation that it was 
not taken up on light or captious grounds. 
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“Hoping that we have now brought this matter to a 
mutually satisfactory conclusion, 
“I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
| 8. BUTLER, 
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